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SOCIOLOGY AND COMMON SENSE* 
“\HE THESIS of this paper is | that if and contrast this type of knowledge - 4 
sociology is to develop into a use- “theory.” part of their 
. ful di discipline it must combine the knowledge may be due to their knowledge 7 
type of knowledge and understanding which of science but a large part of it is not. Com- 
+t derived by use of the most rigid technique = sense is a 1 body of knowledge ‘possessed — 
of science and by the type of knowledge — by groups of persons who generally have — 
that is known among practical men as com- spent years, sometimes generations, in the 
mon sense. The combined knowledge processes of living, making a living, and 
4 Tived from these two sources will not, and = - Planning for the future. It may in many 
cannot be pure science, but it will not lack — cases be quite logical and even quantitative — - 
the validity of s science in it will | not rigidly so as in the case 
in both its capacity to validate science. 
- its findings and to predict social behavior. Its genius is ‘that it is fone ‘qualitative 
‘By common sense I mean the knowledge and adaptive. In some cases scientists are a. 
possessed by those who live in the midst — _ to arrange this same knowledge into logical © 
and are a part of the social situations and constructs and even reduce it to quantitative — - 
_ processes which sociologists se seek to under- _ symbols of expression and convert it into eS 
stand. The term thus used may be synor synony- ‘precise scientific generalizations. Such gen- : 
_ mous with folk knowledge, or it may be the — _ eralizations do not, however, completely con- 
knowledge ‘Possessed by engineers, by the common sense into science because the 
practical politicians, by those 
publish news, or by others abstract as to y out some of the subtle 
or work with and must interpret. and pre- useful understanding contained in the 
_ dict the behavior of persons and groups. — ag adaptive knowledge of common sense. This Ain: 
shall offer no other defense of this broad due to no technical shortcoming on 
use of the term than the fact that all the — part of the social scientist. It is due to the 
types of persons whom I have listed, and nature of the phenomena with which socio- 
many others, use this term to describe their logical generalizations deal and the 
q understanding of ‘situations and processes sity of abstraction in arriving at — 
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hich sociological generalizations must 
he cessarily deal were always multiples of 


universes the same men 1 who must and do 


then this would not be true, for then gen- understand many things which cannot be 


Solo broad enough to constitute so- expressed in either statistics or abstractions. a 


ciological laws could be constructed by add- $) These men of _ common sense, are men of 4 

together or pyramiding sound g genctalize- practical affairs who operate on every level 
- tions concerning lower or less comprehensive of human behavior and in every universe of — 
levels of human experience. Social action which sociologists seek to ana 


a 
either the larger © or smaller universes of day- science reveals are not compromises. They ee! 


_ by-day human experience. The large uni- are creative in that they amplify so-called 


while not entirely unrelated to the theoretical knowledge, validate theories if 
- thousands of smaller universes \ which func- they are correct and modify them if they 

tion within their time and space scopes are re incorrect. It would be difficult to en- 
different integrations of the same vision the magnitude, progress, and useful- 


_ sons and events which make up the thou- ness of sociology if it would systematically ia 


sands of smaller universes. Generalizations and diligently follow this path of develop- 
about them cannot therefore be the mere ment. 


sums or products of sound generalizations I am not presenting a brief in behalf of | | 


concerning the smaller universes. “the cult of the practical” or "delivering a 
el of those who are said to dwell 
must leave out some meaningful aspects 
or characteristics of the smaller ctics 
den it must confine itself to the common = the ‘common. menting of that term. They 
_ denominators of all of them and with com-— can't be “men of common sense” in all the ie 
BF caymynys or elements: of behavior not present fields of human behavior which they must al 
in the smaller universes. A broad generaliza-— = There is no reason to believe that _ 
mY tion about common denominators may be the average sociologist, had he spent his life _ 
valid but it is so thin in its interpretation in any one of the specific areas of behavior a 
of the many aspects of human experience about which he generalizes, could not and — 
ar which are significant in smaller universes as ~ would not make practical application of his ‘ 
7 a to be largely useless in the field of practical ~ sociological generalizations to that area of 4 
social action. It may even be st stated in quan- behavior and action, but there not 
a titative conclusions which are ‘statistically enough hours in a day, enough days in na 
verifiable but such conclusions seldom cover year, or enough years in a lifetime for 
all of the attributes of important social re- _ him to participate in all the specific areas 


lations of day-by-day behavior. behavior to which sociological generaliza- 


7 do not contend that it is possible to tions apply and at the same time develop and E. 
elop less abstract sociological generaliza- "practice. the patient scholarship required to 
tions or that abstract systems of sociological develop, or even understand, the generaliza- 
thought are useless. Sociologists will not, in tions which constitute science. He can ac- 
7 fact cannot, perform their share of the com- complish much by specialization but he wil 
mon | task of constructing a sound sociology — find it exceedingly | difficult, if not impossible, 
out of a combination of science and common to be both a “man of : science” > and a “man 
sense unless they continuously and fruitfully of common sense. 
work in | the field of social theory. I do con- - The data which constitute sociology also 
} tend that a sociology applicable to social 4 constitute the information v which men re-- 
action will not be constructed unless theories _ sponsible for social action require in their 
are passed en, step by through the day by day operation. Some n men of 
they are synthesized They believe there must be some ‘known 


on each level with the common sense knowl- : laws of human behavior v which can be applied — 
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* the ¢ groups and processes s with which ae Ip 

work. They have begun to call on sociolo- them move with a "higher ‘of surety. 
; gists, cultural anthropologists and social They as men primarily of action and com- 

_ psychologists for assistance but are often men sense do not know the processes and 
baffled by the lack of knowledge, o1 or the a ‘techniques by which scientific social knowl- 
of knowledge, which these social kone edge is obtained and validated and few so- 

— ‘They have long been using physical cial scientists know either the complexities — a 

at scientists and generally do not understand or subleties of situations with which prac- ie 

| _ the differences between the nature of physi- tical men deal. If the two would join their a 
- sciences and social sciences. They there- _ efforts the gan of men of — 
fore define their problem as X, Y, or Z, a - 
expect the social scientist to furnish prescrip- 
tion A, B, or C, for its solution. Finding would add precision and surety to the a 
that the social scientist cannot do this they “edge and judgment | of practical m aes! 

scientist, in such situations, may not become To merely. relegate a consideration of the 
discouraged, but what is worse he becomes validity and usefulness of what I have said — a 
cynical about “practical men.” The of logical and philosophical dis 

is not unsolvable. If social scientists only cussion in the faith that all the knowledge _ : 
a and if practical men were forewarned © - of common sense can or at least should be % 
in advance that it would require both the ‘reduced to science will accomplish little or ¥ 

3 scientific knowledge possessed by the social ‘nothing more than to add another | topic to - By 
scientists, and the common sense opera- the type of futile discussion in which too 
tional knowledge, possessed by the practical _ many sociologists have too long engaged. Cre- 
man, , and the joint efforts of both in the ative synthesis. of both thinking and acting 
acquisition of additional knowledge, neither as joint enterprises of men of science and Be 
onl nor cynicism men of common sense will bear more fruit. 


‘social research would be estab-_ tories for ‘which ‘sociologists "plead. They: 
lished and competent personnel for their will be laboratories primarily in the fields 
operation be guaranteed. it would be vunder- of social action and this will be m 


stood from the beginning that no engineer’s nate because now ‘relatively too lar . ee 
= would be found but that the prac- tion of sociology consists of a knowledge " 
tical man and the sociologist would together of structure and too little of it consis a 
the analyses with findings which a knowledge of action. Most of 
_ would be valuable to both are prac- E in life inhere in action and sociologists should _ 
to social science. learn how to study action per se. It only 
a Opportunities exist for the establishment in action that the motives and attitudes, that 
of such laboratories in every local commu- _ is, the dynamics of persons come near enough 
nity where sociologists live, in the states and the of behavior to = observed. 
nations of which they are citizens, and instances ir 
the “One World” of which they are all a which action, in 
part. In each of these universes of socia! the fields of criminology, social ye~ 
_ action are the phenomena a knowledge of social nfvements of various kinds a 
_ which constitutes the science of sociology. many others. Too often, however, they have 
In them men of responsibility and action Ms allowed the fields of social action to be oo 
are ma making decisions and influencing human  cupied by social workers: and -called 
= daily. Because they are men of re- 5 cial engineers” who are likely to 
Sponsibility they must make decisions and neither adequate theoretical training nor the 
because they are men of action they must cultivated objectivity essential to 
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the application of in th 
field of social action will serve to pat with the technical knowledge 


the combined use of technical knowledge and - scientists will be a contribution to the SO- - 
a a competent corps of technical experts, op- s The conflict between scholars in sociology | 
erates with social units which were presum- _ who are expert in the field of quantitative — 
democratically constructed and com-, analysis and those who ) engage primarily in 
posed | of farmers. The farmers want to at- : "qualitative analysis is more foolish than and 
tain the same objectives as do the technical 3 not unrelated to the lack of cooperation be- _ 
experts and the action agency. ~The prob- tween men of science and men of common 
lem posed by the action agency was, “why = They too need to join hands in re- 
is it that two Soil Conservation Districts search. It is not ‘enough that each is willing 
- located in the same locality and type- -of- to let the other live and make his maximum _ 
yi _ farming area, staffed by equally competent — contribution independently. Each needs — 
technicians, and composed of people of other if anything approaching complete anal-— 
same nationality composition, behave so dif- ysis is to be made of most social situations. 
e district our program is an Statistics provide not only methods of veri- 
outstanding success, in the other we ‘must fication and validation but also techniques 7 
admit a high degree of failure.” They called for sampling large time and space wniverses _ 
on sociologists to assist them in analyzing _ which it is impossible to encompass within d 
both districts. The sociologist assigned to personal observations. There can be no 
the Project did not have any technical «fie between the findings revealed by the ... 
, knowledge in the field of soil cmnervetion, ‘most rigid methods of quantification and the _ 
He did ot even possess the folk knowledge _ Mecessity fo for use of the more subtle and ; 
often more significant understanding which 
a folk beliefs and the attitudes and values of can be gained only by personal, — 
farmer participants and non-partici- observation. Where conflict arises it is 
- identified their accepted and trusted — ‘8 erally due to the statistician’s willingness to 
folk leaders and not only identified but re- disregard or eliminate from consideration 
- _ vealed to the technicians and to the action — _ those components of situations which can- _ 
in y agency some of the factors which were caus- : not be quantified or the insistence of the 
ae ing the difference in the social behavior of qualitative analyst that he possesses some- 
districts. He did this by gathering thing approaching intuitive understanding. 
_ up, so to speak, the common-sense knowledge ie In ‘Tecent years sociologists have probably — 
= and folk beliefs of the farmers, made ‘greater and accepted 


being called contributions 
"which go beyond either statistical findings 
or psychological analyses. What these so- 4 
': not been wiles to join hands w ith n men of . ciological scientists need to do is to join a 
- common sense—the farmers—he could not hands with each other and with observers - 
have made his contribution as a sociologist. who are practicing participants in the so- 
He made some quantitative analyses but — cial situations which h they seek to analyze. 
his chief contribution was that he tapped Data on the age, sex, and ethnic composi- _ 
‘ Mee the common-sense knowledge of practical tion of population units gathered by Census 
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by or inter, ew universes of Ameri-— 
a analysis of troubled or “troublesome indi- can rural life, rural regions, and five types | 
viduals, reveal only a part of what needs to of rural organizations—neighborhoods, com- 
q ; be known about social situations. Social re- munities, institutions, trade areas, and serv- 


— 


lations and social situations necessitate re- ice or action agencies; also certain ime 
Rcersper by groups of social scientists, with-— _ universes in the fields of population, farm 
out which probably no very significant labor, levels of living, and scopes of organi- 
cial discovery may be expected. ‘ational behavior and changes. Insofar 
; _ The methods of analysis of neither the — possible the time universes are being studied 
statistician nor cultural analyst need be sac- in areas of the socio- uni- 
_ rificed in the least by a combined use of the 
two in social research. The procedure 
cooperation should be simply to depend on then the. use of or “descriptive 
= results of quantitative research to reveal techniques in all socio- -zeographic, or clus- mi 
the various contours of behavior within the = _ ter universes. Considerable use is made of © ms 
universe being ai analyzed and then depend "participant observers, or what I have called 
upon qualitative observations to describe the here “men of common sense. ” Sociologists, 5 nar 
influence of elements or attributes of be- 7 cultural anthropologists, social psychologists, _ 
havior within the universe for which there economists, and statisticians helped plan 
are no quantitative symbols of identifica- project or projects and are being used in the ; “a 
tion. In many cases the qualitative analyst laboratories and field work, = 
will also identify other elements of situations a Major type-of- farming regions were ac- i i 
~ which could and should be quantitatively “de as regional universes, because their 


analyzed. This is the procedure being fol- delineation is the end research product of a 
lowed i in a rural social research project now number of years” of careful work — on the 
under way in which an attempt is being of agricultural economists who “have 


- to use both quantitative and ae to group areas within which there _ ' 


= methods and in the qualitative part of is a marked uniformity | of production—eco-— es 
the work to make use of the common-sense Be nomic behavior. To the information used in 
: = of persons who are participants - the delineation economists and physical — 
in the social situations or universes being ‘Scientists are constantly adding data which © 
are useful in social analyses. Furthermore, 
be described as a group projects) was it is recognized that the routines of work 
4 undertaken for very practical purposes and» _and leisure; the daily, seasonal, and annual 
_ with a determination that in its conduct there = rhythms of farm life; and many types of 
would be no sacrifice of sound research pro- _ social behavior and attitudes are re sharply con- 
cedures. It is an attempt to analyze a num- ditioned by the similar manner, means, and 
ber of significant social universes concur- “methods of making a living practiced | 

‘The practical purposes are based upon > Within regions all counties were grouped _ He 

the conviction that an understanding of the into s..ata and a county chosen from each 

_ psychological and cultural components of ag- stratum as a unit in the regional sample. In 
ricultural and rural life situations is needed ‘their selection highly technical statistical — 

_ in order that administrators of agricultural © sampling methods were used. Anyone who ce- 

i and rural life programs, leaders of rural ls sires to examine and appraise this contribu- _ 
people, ; and farm “people themselves may may tion of ' experts in the field of quantitative 
successfully deal with the social, economic, procedures will find them described in the 
even technical and physical issues of Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
living and making a living by farming. The i Same —— 1945, in an article ene 
_ significant universes of behavior selected for 

identification, and analyses were 
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ct be found in the counties or by ; enumerative 
4 schedules and questionnaires on statistically _ 
ever sources of data -re available, which carefully selected sample areas” within the 
would _represent the rural life seven counties. Qualitative studies use a combina- 


| 
are e to studied in the is studied as a socio- universe and 
counties. But county data were available as a unit of social behavior. Each type of — 
on the relative magnitude of such signifi- behavior reflected in the quantitative data * 


cant. type-of- enterprises as cotton, used in selecting the county, and in stratify- 
corn, -etc.; on labor, hired the other counties which it was selected 
~ only personal observation can reveal and in- a | 


of. form te erpret. In this process and from partici- 

ia size of farms, and gross farm production. pant observers the intangible but more abid- rs. 
Data were available on mean age of farm i ing things by which people habitually order _ 

operators; per cent of the counties’ Popula- ‘their lives are identified, described and an- 

ian population and migration of farm popu- _ When the analyst enters the county he a 
lation; per cent of farm population that is already has in his possession a valuable body — 
foreign born and nonwhite; ; value of home — of quantitative data and a clear knowledge Fy 

Mee consumed farm products; and an index of of what stratum of the regional and national P 

the rural-farm level of living, the county represents. His first 

a By use of these types of quantitative data, observ ations are therefore focused. Working — 

\* a 71 counties were selected, from 6 to 13 coe degree of advance direction, he 7 
senting strata within each of the 7 major quickly begins to feel the pulse and heart — 
type-of-farming belts, and 12 _ representing > beat of the people in the types of behavior 
residual areas not included in these belts. which have manifested themselves in the 

——) local areas (counties) were designated — 7 corded data which he has. His study of their 
within which qualitative and quantitative forma! and informal organizational life Teads— 
social studies can be made with some assur- — him quickly and far beyond this mere quali- — 
oy ance that the combined findings can be used tative check on quantitative data. He lives 
in describing and analyzing the rural life of | among the people for three or four months, — 


F 


generalined major tyPe- -of- regions. tion of structural ona case studies, 


both the major type-of- farming regions is and» participates in ‘their social affairs, talks to 
“of the Nation as a whole. Incidentally, the their best informed members, studies all lo- 
statistical analyses accomplished the cal sources of recorded information and 
. a ‘stratification of all of the 3,056 rural coun- above all trades ideas about his observations 
ties of the country, and in the selection of : with his carefully selected participant ob- 
71 sample counties, not only can be used 
foci for qualitative studies within the Participant observers are selected to rep- 
counties but constitute just as -valuable a resent the strata of whatever social struc- 
3 of knowledge in and of themselves as ture exists in the county. They are not in-- 
if they had had no other object than to be ti terviewed by means of schedules or question- " 
; 1 good piece of quantitative research, = a naires and there is no attempt made to record © 
Counties are the sample areas from which their responses quantitatively. ‘They repre- 
= to be compiled data for time series analy- sent all levels of life and are made partners 
of population, farm labor, level of living, of the analyst i in his attempts to uncover 
and rural organization changes and trends. titudes and values by which the people live. 
Such data may be be assembled from either _ They are used as persons of common sense 
primary and secondary ‘sources of data to with whose knowledge and viewpoints the 
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analy: st can check his own impressions and the” significant observations which | "th 
- conclusions. They are participants in a much | should be made are of situations and proc- 
_ more immediate and wholehearted way = esses which are not and cannot be so rig- af 


,, the analyst can possibly be and can therefore idly constructed into research projects. They 
tell: things he could otherwise never are observations made by who 


task ‘they become constantly programs such as the ‘social security 

| therefore more useful observers. program, "employment services, farm pro- 
"Field studies already completed reveal the rams labor adjustments, reclamation proj- 
shortcomings of the data available for strati- ects, the Service, juvenile 


also place flesh, blood, nervous system can be to the development of sociology 
Zz on the skeleton of statistical information — by the valuable observations of trained so- 
_ which is available on rural life and organ- ciologists serving in such social action: pro- 
ization in the counties. Every thing they grams is partly due to their capacities | 
Be adds to and none of it subtracts from make objective observations in the midst of 
the quantitative information. Furthermore, action and partly due to the fact that they 
as we stated above, the quantitative analyses q become pos ssessed of the type of knowledge 
revealed certain contours of behavior within _ which I am calling common sense. Not least — on 
£ county which help to focus qualitative — - among their possible contributions to the _ 
_ observations. = = = ~~ development of sociology is the fact that 
Most cultural anthropologists would con- they can and do convert a a considerable 
tend that three or four months is not suf- body | of social ‘science into common sense © 
- ficient time within which to accomplish com- — ‘peuindes by making it part of the working © 
_ plete analysis of the rural organization | and knowledge of those responsible for practical Bs 
life of a county. My response is, first, that programs of social action. 


expected, or possible, and second, that in Any attempt to combine quantitative: and 


order to accomplish analyses of the universes qualitative methods of observa ation and 
_ we have selected for study we had, for ex- analyses and the synthesizing of the knowl 
y yn 
ample to choose between spending two man-— edge of science ce and the knowledge of com- 
years in studying one Corn Belt county, mon sense in actual research practice will 
_ three man months in studying each of = the shortcomings of each method in _ 
- counties, or one man month in studying _ ways which are not obvious when each is _ 
each of 24 counties. . If we were only compil- used separately. Statistical methods: alone 
fairly obvious statistical data we would have no capacity to identify attributes of 
study 24 or 48, or maybe 96 counties and phenomena which not included in their 
= have a statistically much more valid quantitative: data. The ‘Statistician is help- 
_ sample of the Corn Belt. If we were ere making less, no matter how aware he is of this weak- 
‘ only a cultural anthropological study we ‘ness, because some attributes of social phe- = 
might study only one county, or a small do not manifest themselves in such 


‘nd g it, but we would have no sample of any-— Ways as to be ‘susceptible of quantification. 
a thing, We are trying to analyze large, sig- 3 Qualitative observation identifies the pres- 
nificant social universes and trying to dem- ence and the influence of these attributes — 


onstrate that both quantitative and quali- and guarantees that they not be disregarded. B ay i 


_ needed as techniques for doing it. Tia ll also faced with difficulties which eel 
‘The examples | I have presented to illus- not, and apparently quite often he does not, 5 
4 trate the practical t use of the methods I am Scere, His laudable attempt to study the 

_ describing by no means demonstrate every- % total situation, all components of it and all 


cm _ thing that can and om be done. Some of attributes of al phenomens within it, come 


Af 


tative ‘methods, and common sense are The qualitative analyst working alone is 
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nm ‘cord observations with sufficient precision to 

& make comparative analyses possible and to 

: the fallacy” that there is a possibility of 
Pe _ completely describing a social situation. If 
ia his partner in research is a quantitative an- 
alyst he can be assured that his imaperiec- 

tions will be called to his attention. — 
creative and practical synthesis. of 


have played leading roles” 


they should seek to join with 
others in fields of research which ‘require 
Social discovery is a product of the knowl- 
- edge of persons living on many levels of ex- 
‘perience. Intellectuals play important, 
not the o only, ‘roles in ‘such discovery. Men 
of common sense, quite often unconsciously, 
in every — 
phase of the evolution of social knowledge. _ 


4 ame common sense and the joint Much would be gained if they would become 
use of quantitative and qualitative methods - as conscious and proud of the part they play ~ ,. 


_ of research will automatically s serve to sabo- 


tice of counseling with perfection. It may, 


want’ of life and it will deflate or at least — 
_ modify his expectations of social discovery. — 
This I believe will be salutary and 
‘mately contribute to the usefulness of soci- 
fi ology and its development as a sound disci- 

Thave for a long time worried about the 
a fact that it takes young sociologists from 
five to ten years to recover from what hap- 

pens to them in their graduate training. 
= ha Mey of them seem to become so deeply 


~ tage the sociologists’ futile and false prac- 


in the social field as they are in their con- 
to discovery in the fields of busi- 
ness and mechanics. That they are not is due 


of course, cause him n to abandon some of to the fact that they do not know the process” 


social discovery. To them many of | 


things which social analysts seek to under- — 
stand are perfectly obvious. They seldom, 
however, see the social significance or im- 


plications of the obvious and are baffled by 


_ the ‘sociologists’ concern with them. ‘They. 

- are also often baffled by and confess that 

they don’t understand why persons and 
groups with whom they work act the way 
they do. Few of them know that they could 
submit their problems to laboratory analysis 

. by joining hands with sociologists. Much 


imbued with the conviction that they are : less do they know how much sociologists need — 


it - capable ¢ of developing new systems of soci- 
y ology or or of making some great social dis- 

_ covery that they are almost incapable of 
patient, painstaking analyses of living social 

~ phenomena. They should - be taught that 
there is no such thing as individual social 
es discovery; that sociology i is the study of the 

_ behavior of persons in relation to each other | 


and that everything they can ever know 


about this and these 


those who are in them. They should 


git be taught that they can at best only hope to 


iy laboratories in which they can study living 
humar. relations. 


existence by writing social theory 
out of “higher criticism” of the doctrines of 
dead o or living social philosophers, however — 
erudite such criticisms may be. They will © | 
_ not be brought into existence by the formu- 
lation of “systems of thought,” useful as such 


furnish part of the answers of what ‘these invaluable contributions these technolo- 


relationships a are, how they function, and gies and techniques have made to social 
They should be taught that their possi- 


bility of being Einsteins in the field of SO- 


_ ciology is an utter impossibility because ‘of these laboratories as_ a ‘means of attaining 


the modifiable, even creative, nature of hu- 
= behavior and group 


-™ hands with social scientists whose goals 


analysis. They can be established by men 
of common sense, who operate or influence aa 


goals which are not per se ‘scientific, join- 


Such laboratories will not be brought. | 


but 


FT a _ times results in a magpie’s nest full of de- could start their mature professional careers — | a 
only slightly analyzed. The imperfections ¢ 
hie methods are largely due to failure to re 
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SOCIOLOGY AND “COMMON, SENSE—DISCUSSIO os 
are careful objective analysis for science’s and processes which sociologists s a to - 


sake. alyze, understand, and explain. _ 


Bie f: action which is ‘not stimulated or This paper is a thesis and a preachment. 


induced by himself but by « others, and be- ‘ The thesis is that good sociology is a com- 
. cause he seldom can be a whole-time par- * bination of science and common sense and i, 7 
ticipant in the types of action he seeks to the preachment i is that few sociologists have 
analyze and understand, there ‘is nothing both these types of knowledge. The | expe 
Zz defeating than for him to try to work riences which lead me to these conclusions 
alone. He needs not only to join efforts with ‘a are the fields of social action which I have — 
_ men of common sense but to join hands with © % _ observed during my professional life, in some - 2 
professional colleagues in group research. It of which I have participated fairly inti, 
- would be fortunate if he could be a member 2 mately. I am anxious to broaden the base of 
of such face-to-face groups as have worked - these types of observations and to submit my Rs ) 
together for years on certain large” socio- conclusions concerning them to criticism and 
mae’ universes at the University of discussion. I have therefore invited two 
Chicago and the University of North Caro- E other sociologists who have also participated 
lina, “or could financed for specific re- in social action programs to me in this 
search projects as were Warner and col- discussion. 
leagues, the Lynds, and others in their 


wy 


a necessary condition for group research, 
is necessary is a greater Robert Redfield 
| understanding, purpose, and of Chicago 


ciation among sociologists , and a deeper I agree so heartily with what Carl Ta: Taylor has 

conviction that science is constructed chiefly = said that the remarks I am about to add are 
a out of the findings of research. At the pres- not likely to be helpful. _ Applause does not 
‘a ent time sociology consists chiefly of a body clarify. I agree that the usefulness of ye 
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anda theory about some of which there _ is increased as commonsense knowledge of social 


_— great deal of disagreement. The disagree- i _ situations is taken into account by sociologists. — 
ment would be positivel health if it ted agree that the more inclusive general zations" 
y sociology do not often serve as. guides” to 


numerous | adherents of | the same a ler practical action. I agree that a combination of 


thought systematically. to join hands an d Statistical and non-statistical descriptions of 

sustained efforts in the use of its tenets as _ many or most social situations is more illumi- — 
hypotheses" for actual research, Its i nating than is one of these descriptions alone, 

_ adherents could be located at many — in and that when a quantitative sociologist works 


- fields of research this would be a a “distinct tive analyst, each ‘is likely to supplement and 
advantage, in fact greatly to be desired. In correct the other. And I see as much to be 

_ other cases it would be neither desirable nor ‘* gained from group ‘research as he does. eb ha a 

_ “Necessary - It could be, but all too seldom _ In searching for something to -. that would kya 

is, done by, a | group of sociological scientists _ be more than an approving echo, I find I could © @ 
located in the same institution. My guess y work up a little dissatisfaction with the way he a : 


is that it would be done more frequently if 


knowledge and qualitative analysis. According 
Bian of them believed that some of their to Dr. Taylor, there are three principal parties _ 


best laboratories are, so to speak, on the - to a well-conducted study of a social situation. < 
_ streets and farms that lie in their own back (I will here leave out the theorist who may 
yards; and done ‘still more frequently if have provided some influential systematic ideas 
a - they believed that some of their best col- and attend to the three collaborators — 
te in social discovery are the men of sized in Carl Taylor’s presentation.) Two of 
common sense who live by the relationships ; the three come from universities. O1 One ‘is the 
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zs thane sociologist. The second, the qualitative quaintance with it. But the view of the man of | 
analyst, is, I suppose, myself and hundreds — sense suffers from the -disa vantages 
di like me, cultural anthropologists and sociologists as well as the advantages of three circumstances) 
= who study social situations by direct observation, — rom whose evil effects, or beneficial effects the __ 
os n the | field.” The third, for whose participation sociologist from the outside is free: he is only 
sii Dr. Taylor chiefly argues, is the man of com inside the situation and cannot see it from out- 
' mon sense. He is a fellow who lives in a com- side; he does not know many comparable situ- 
munity and as a part of his business of living — ations; and he is not trained in metheds i 
tries to get something done working with the - correcting his own view. So the sociologist. + 
pea of that community. He may be a leader while he surely will be wise in listening to the 7 
of a farmers’ organization. He may be a = 2 , must be prepared to finc . 
-cinct committeeman. What is important about — s he is right. It was com 
him, Dr. Taylor reminds us, is that he has an mon-sense workingmen in the Western Electric 
te ~ understanding of how things work or how they factory who told the sociological investigators 
don’t work in that community. et Be that the foremen were to blame for the difficul- — 
: ain we might get an impression from Carl ties of production, and we all remember, who 
i Taylor’ s address which I don’t believe he wants _ have read the sociologists’ reports, how little the ai 
i ous to get. This mistaken impression would be foremen had to do with the real explanations. : 
that it is only the man of common sense who is We will agree that a fully useful sociology is 
to provide the general view of the to be made systematizing what one 
_ the gleam of general understanding, the clue of sociologist happens to know. We will urge the | 


explanation. I don’t think he wants us to under- a necessity direct observation of particular 
_ stand that the man of common sense supplies social situations, and the combination of statisti- 
the explanations while the qualitative analyst — cal with quantitative methods. We will recognize _ 
collects the facts and the statistician counts insight as indispensable to the understanding — 
them. Rather, I should say, it is the obligation of social situations and therefore to social sci- 
of the cultural anthropologist or field sociolog’st ence. We will see in action programs an excel- _ 
to “size up” the whole situation and to provide lent opportunity to multiply insights. We will 
some general statement of what the situation recognize, also, that all life is, in a sense, an 
is like and where it is going. This is what we = program, and that the anthropologist who 
iw by “insight,” and I should say that ‘the studies a primitive community finds its leaders _ 
cultivation of insight is a principal business of 5 and its factions engaged in efforts to get this 
+ the qualitative analyst. In this regard there isa accomplished or that prevented, even without ill 
great similarity between him and the man of ; the stimulus of the United States Department of 
- common sense. The sociologist or anthropologist — _ Agriculture. The point at which we should look, 
- has to stay long enough and intimately enough © it seems to me, in connection with Carl Taylor’s 
_ with the situation to provide this insight, this address, is the point he calls “synthesizing com- 
F ae i general way of taking the situation as one piece mon-sense understanding with sociological knowl- 
and throwing emphasis on some parts of it as 4 edge.” How may the sociologist — best take ; 
particularly meaningful. Ge sz advantage of the insights of the men of com- __ 
_ Moreover, I would not join in the \ view, if it mon sense within the community thai is studied? — 
were Carl Taylor’ s view, that the understanding _ To what extent is it helpful, to what extent hurt- _ 
of the man of common sense is always better ~ ful, for the sociologist to be himself participant 
than that of the Sociologist coming into the in a the action are the ways of 


“Faris who used to say that common sense is + how are re the insights of the men on the ground i 
: "always wrong? Always wrong it is in that it is 4 best to be tested and corrected? Few are likely — 
‘never complete, and is never understanding in to doubt that che sociologists in Dr. Taylor’s — 
_ terms of theoretical and comprehensive general- — _ example of the study of success and failure of % 
izations. Often wrong it is, insofar as it rests on an action program in two soil conservation dis- bi: 
Scape beliefs and prejudices. In this respect there — _ tricts were wise in talking to the farmers in be 


tive analyst and the man of common sense. Both — were the significant differences between the —a 
insight. Both get a _ comprehensive districts? But just how, one would ask Dr. Tay- 
are of the total situation from direct ac- lor, was the common- sense understanding of the 
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formal knowledge? How, in the first place, was | - helpful. They have not often been put to critical 
it determined that what the farmers said was test because they have not been formulated so 


true or not true? And in the second place, how 


that they could be proved wrong if they are 


ws this knowledge, in the language pf common wrong. Hence the social actionist darned well _ 
_ Sense, converted into the more formal language better have common sense, since he cannot get _ 
of science? For the making of social science isa much real help from uncommon sense. I suspect 

going back and forth between particular fact Dr. Taylor has ‘overstated ré 


_and general fact, between the partial insights — 


understated in giving sociological training as 


of men on the ground and the improved insights much credit as he does for making a man useful eo 


of the more theoretical men who come freshly — 


in a social action program. He does say, of — 


to that ground. We need accounts of how this is : course, that it takes a young man several years 


done in particular cases to quicken our scien-— 

tific imaginations. In reminding us of this need, 4 
_ and of a place to look for its fulfillment in the 
jointure of man of action and man of science, 


Carl has done us a service. 
“Samuel A. Stouffer 


“Harvard Universit 
niver sity — 
Our Society i is in its Presi- 

- dent a man whose career has been a living al 
_emplification of the thesis which has been so 
effectively discussed this evening, 
believe sincerely that the rapidity with 

_ which sociology will develop as a science depends 


rather than the past. De. Tay 


to unlearn what he had been taught in graduate 
‘school. But, I am inclined to think that neither s&s 
Dr. Taylor himself, nor those of us who have © 
played humbler roles in social action programs, — 
owe — of what success has been amet 


such. T toes who are successful owe it to the ; 
fact that they have a good endowment of prac- © “a a 


data. Sociology is not a mere collection of 


tical horse sense, plus technical skill in 


statistical facts or of items of practical experi-— 
ence or even of tricks for studying these things. © 
Essentially sociology is a system of theoretical — 
propositions about cultures, societies, and 
groups. And I fear, indeed, that when we el 


“a 


of the engineering application of sociological 
theories we may be talking largely of the future, 


ual 


- as was the case with chemistry, Physics: Let’s check up on this apprehension. Dr. Tay- 


or biology—on the usefulness of its engineering 
4 applications. Science in general owes its support * 
| primarily to the fact that as a result of scientific © 
study something happens. If the engineering 
_ applications of sociology in industry and in | 

_ government really pay off, the salaries of and 
prestige of men with sociological training will | 
_ increase, and this in turn will attract more and , 
better graduate students. Thus the level of our 4 
_ professional | competence will go up. At the same d 
time the engineering needs become a powerful — 

_ stimulus to the development of better social — 

_ theories—theories which are operationally stated 

a form that inferences and predictions — 
from the theory can be empirically tested and, if i 

_ good, applied in practical situations. Nothing. 

_ could be more wholesome than pressure on the 


theorist to abandon’ slippery verbalisms 


give him an out even when he is _wrong 


show that he is 


"The trouble with social engineering as an ap- 


lor gives some interesting illustrations of the 
sociologist in action in studying rural problems. — 
But, you will note, not once does he mention er 
an explicit “sociological hypothesis or theory 


which was used in these studies. Now I do not 


mean broad statements like “Values are rela- 


tive,’ OF “There are many causes of social 
change.” ” I mean propositions of the type, “Given — vr : 
A and B under condition C, the result will tend a 

to be D.” Where can we find such ‘propositions, 

which can be usefully applied in a social action 
Tam sure, », of course, that there must be some _ 
examples to guide us. Dr. Taylor doubtless has a 7 
examples which he lacked time to present in of. 
- detail. One illustration which comes to my mind © 

is from the work of | Shaw and his colleagues a 
on juvenile delinquency. Years of research 
to the conclusion that much of the urban de- ; 


“being: unsuccessful economically, had been un- 


able to join the more successful in A peng 7 
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to etn om of the city. The more enterprising our ideas in small model situations + which — 
of the elders among these ecological dregs re- us mone wngromt of the relevant variables to 


g or indirectly, with racketeering and graft, and if it is wrong, Please remember that though 4 
served as role models for the youth, especially the wheat crop of Europe was important and 
: .. - _ if glamorized by a prison record. On the assump- needed action to improve it, Mendel "studied 


tion that these youths were not “psychopathic . wrinkled peas. It | may be ultimately more im-— 
personalities” —that it was not abnormal but — portant for a Lewin or Mareno to work out 

; a normal for youth to emulate the value system _ some theories of group dynamics on groups of 
tad _ of the immediate role models—it would follow four or five persons, with careful experimental 


o that if the value system of the role models could 3 controls, than for a ee to ——— 


in the solution of our great problems— _ 
Bea ion perma a new Poth de corps and sense must not be allowed to force all of us into taking — 
with value system of a the short view. Some the view 


adult role models should reduce juvenile delin-— E be proved to be wrong, and willing to design 
quency. Here is an example of the explicit ap-_ , scientificially controlled experiments which those 
plication of explicit theory which can be stated in a hurry will call trivial, we must work with a ¥ 
_ operationally. How many examples like this can _ timeless patience in forging sociological theories 
we find? If there are a good many, why doesn’t which eventually can be applied by social action- a 
_ somebody write a book about them? ____ists for the betterment of mankind. Thus social a 
_ Now why haven’t we more theories, capable — engineering—as is so seldom the case today— 


of ‘explicit operational statement which can be derive directly from social theory.. .Then, 


service to the social actionist? Somehow, I as social engineering pays off in richer and 
; do not quite think that Dr. Taylor’s glorification — richer dividends, we will attract to sociology — ‘ 


correct, a in 1 the value system of the our “thinking so that if it is wrong we 


| --_—sof common sense will help us much in answering — - increasing share of the best brains of our 


ag that question. Indeed, I would almost say that college youth, 2 
_ we need is more uncommon sense.Common Mr. President, we are indebted to you for 


ce sense led to considerable progress in horse oe formulation of the ones under discussion to- 4 


social p 
when a student affronted his dv 
‘tachment by asking him what could be done to | 
dn that until we are wiling to dare, = S alter a bad social situation he had been a 
is i. Mendel in heredity, like Freud in social psy- ing, proudly replied, “Not a thing, young man 
chology, to think in uncommon sense not a God damn thing.” 
a we are not likely to improve on the polysyllabic 
and obscure statements of the obvious which thing, by putting into the hands of social engi- _ 
bulk so large in sociological thinking. neers not just statistical facts, not just unor- 
Along with this daring to throw common dered items of experience, not just vague gen- 
= overboard, must go an effort to put the  eralizations, but tested theoretical tools which — 
_ ideas to crucial test. And here, if we don’t watch e will work in practical applications. That is our a 3 
gill social action programs will get us into faith. In that faith, we om are — to | 
trouble. We not have the to t test 
| 


Sociology can do something, will do some- 
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Grosce C. 1 
Harvard 
the the office of theoretical investiga- 
- tion, ” said Willard Gibbs, “to give the 4 generality to pos ‘to all groups. Some of © 
form i in which the results of experiment it has been stated half-intuitively: it needs 
iT: expressed.’ If he had put “obser- to be “spelled out.” Some of it has been 
vation” for “experiment, ” Gibbs would have beautifully clear and explicit, but partial: 
stated the | purpose of the present paper. It other elements of theory need to be added : 
is to provide one form in which may be ex- to make a satisfactory whole. ‘Vet, whatever 


ization. Please note, at the beginning, that have been signs of ‘convergence, and the 
“more than one form is possible and that, in _ present paper tries to present a conceptual — a 
a limited space, the one suggested here can scheme toward which some of our theories . 


only” be sketched out be converging. The paper only brings a 


In the field of social organization we now what has been latent. It puts together 
have a great deal of fact. We have descrip- * things which have been lying around for 
tions of social groups of many different some time in the literature. It “eclectic” 
kinds, from primitive societies to modern rather than original. It — want it needs — 
factories -and communities. Granting that “ther it finds it. 
_ these studies are not everything they may — nvergenct 
_ sometime become, many of us feel that they _ be faster if we "learned from the experience 
are - closely observed and clearly described. of the older sciences. Here, stated crudely, — 
We feel also that social groups, no matter are a a few of the rules which this experience — 
how far separated in time or purpose, have has shown to be necessary in setting up a a 
certain things i in common just because they _ conceptual scheme. They have to some ex- f 
are examples of organized human effort. We tent, perhaps not _ sufficiently, 
a el that | in the necessities of organization building of the present one: quid 
itself and not in factors w which are “sien . Look first at the obvious in its full gen- : 
as independent of organization: -erality. Only then science econo- 


physical coviroament, racial heredity, the 


the reasons for the differences and similari- low-order ones. * 


ties between societies and for changes within § 3. Talk about one thing at a time. That es 
sockétien Here there are no p primitive, in- 7 In 1 choosing your words see that they re 
dustrial, religious, rural, or community B fer not to several classes of fact at in 
ciologies; there is only one sociology—a_ ; _ same time but to one and one only. Cor- ; 
sociology | of organization. For an a analytical __ ollary: once you have chosen your words, 


] the ds wh 
science, any group isa microcosm. always_ use the same words when refer- 


have a great deal of fact; we also ring to the same things. 


have a great deal of theory. Some of it has 4 . Once you have started t talk, do not 


been useful in describing particular kinds of stop until you have finished. 


words, 


4 pressed what we know about social organ- = the limits of particular statements, fee a 


‘ 
market, infantile experiences, or culture 2. Do not use high- -order abstractions untii 


tone, must, in at least one instance, you have exhausted the possibilities of 


wte* 
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Science c of the “careful and com- groupe, which will be operation, , senti- 
plete description of the mere facts.” ment, and interaction.* 
drops the “why” and looks at In ordinary language, operations mean 

things that men do: operations on the physi-— 

6. Cut down as far as you dare the nur number “cal environment | or on other human | oa 
of factors considered. ‘full range of actions included here 
Recognize that your description m must be should be noted. Eating, drinking, plowing 

abstract, since it deals with only a few a field, tending a machine, putting on a coat, ¥ 

the concrete thing. Recog- “dancing, performing a ‘Titual, and of course 

the dangers. of abstraction, espe- talking, though talking gives rise to ‘special 

when action is but do problems—all these are labelled operations. 
pot be afraid of abstraction. ried ce hat they have in common appears to be 


Perhaps the reason few of carry ‘some use of the men. No ‘word 


It must not wh ‘Bridgman’s 


ail 


theory of concepts, and 


‘Since it to talk about one at one in sociology. Behar vior and action 
time, you use words which refer to several are perhaps better applied to. whole of 
r a 
_ things at once. You also use different words which operations are a part. 
same thing. If you do not, you lack ck ‘The definition of sentiment is more diffi- 
Systematic ‘discussion, too, is no- cult, If we consider what we mean by the 
All repetitious, because the same word, all that sentiments have in c common 
_. things must be considered in several dif. seems to be some connection with internal - 
ferent connections. Finally writing is al | of the body, not well described except 
ways concerned, and must be concerned, with for the grosser sentiments: -Cannon’s pain, ‘e 
giving a vivid _ impression of the concrete hunger, fear, and rage. In sociology we 
and its success in doing so is the meas- observe sentiments but operations v 
: 2 take to be manifestations of sentiments, 


tual scheme makes hard reading because it 


in facial expression, in _ bodily 
a breaks all the rules of good literature, but above: all, i » in what people say. Upon the 
rial only by breaking t these rules and ‘sticking to whole, though, throughout human 
others will it become science. have successfully acted on the assump- — 
s The elements of social behavior. The pres- _ tion that they could infer the existence - 
ent paper presupposes the direct observation sentiments. from what they could see 
of social behavior. It asks the devastating people do and say, and this 
_ questions: Looking at the actions of me men will have to satisfy us here. Sentiments are ie. * 
with eyes innocent of the usual ene concession to common sense Note again: the 
4 iy _ tions what do we see? Whta simple clas- full range of things called sentiments here: 
sification can we start from in ‘this field fear, hunger, thirst, and lust to 


For a preliminary see G. C. Homans, 
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better calculated to make our books and 1 
atticles dull reading. We still work in the 

literary tradition, however badly we live up Was 

it, and the rules of writing contradict the al- 

7 . = of theory-building at every point. In ready been taken up. W ork has a special 2 

7 : writing, the obvious, or what looks like it, is _ meaning in the conceptual schemes of a 7 

a 

4 

a 

ia 

| 

conceptual scheme, in- disliking for individuals, approval and dis- 


ra 


chologists do not use the word so broadly. pee , Or 


_ The present use applies only to the present merely neutral.” Here they 
The behavior of a man by himself what they cal] participation: “Two ques- 
- exhibit both sentiment and operation. 3 tions were asked: (1) To whom do this per- 
‘What is it that makes behavior social? This “son ’s relations extend? Does he associate 
‘element will be called interactien. When we with everyone in the group, or are his social — Be: 
refer to the fact that the operation of one activities restricted to a few? (2) Does n° oe 
man is followed, or, if you wish, stimulated enter a great deal or relatively little into 
“| by the operation of another, ‘and so on in social relations with the people with whom ~ 
chains, entirely in abstraction from the he associates?”® Here the authors are » look- 
particular operations performed or senti- ‘ing at the e ent and frequency of inter- — 
interaction. It may be especially difficult : _ By far the best per of interaction 7 
think of interaction, consistently, as separate s a determinant of behavior is that of Eliot | 
from the other ‘elements | of behavior, but it — Chapple in a brilliant paper which is too | 
seems to be necessary to keep it separate and little known.° The present definition has" 
_in much of our thinking we do in <4 — been taken from him. To him a more gen- 7 
it separate without admitting as much. 
_ Each of the elements named here has ee to ‘discriminate once "betwee een the | elements — 
as a concept by social scientists. For of behavior. is still more important 
instance, Roethlisberger and Dickson are ‘Keep them discriminated and never let the ‘ 
a 4 discussing the Bank Wiring group at a old confusion return. Unless they are kept 2 
Hawthorne Works of the Western Electric distinct it is impossible to consider the re- 
_ Company. They point | out that the ‘group | lations of mutual dependence between them. 
held certain sentiments about ‘such things _ The only criticism of Chapple which will be — 
J as the restriction of output and go on to made here is that he stopped too soon and 
say: “It may be concluded that the individ- did not apply to the elements of operation — 
ei ual’ s position in the group was in large part , and sentiment the kind of analysis that he 
determined by the extent to which his be- | applied to interaction. ve 
was in accord with these sentiments.’ Operation, sentiment, and interaction have 
If you will examine what the authors mean a called elements rather than variables. 
a _by position, you may agree that they mean, For quantitative observation and mathemati-. 
in part at least, habitual position in the cal treatment, specific variables must rep-- 
vi chains of interaction among the members of resent the elements. It is possible to meas- 
> group. By behavior they refer to the ele- ure the quantity of the operations of a group Is 
ment of operation, and the word sentiment (through output records), the extent, fre- 
its meaning are the same for them quency, and of interaction,” perhaps 
and the present paper. Further, 7 . Breaking the 
describing a state of mutual dependence elements in ‘this way is one of the 
BP tween the elements of behavior. One —— next steps to be taken in studying some kinds — 
uf does ‘not vary in independence of the others. of social behavior. But a warning is pours pila, 
 - Again, Roethlisberger and Dickson are — “Sociology will miss a great deal if it tries | to a 


the methods used i in analyzing the > 


*Ibid., p. 493. x 


currence in which a into as SE. D. Chapple, with the of M. 


Arensberg, “Measuring Human Relations,” in 
SO 
ciation with another person was examined Mon graphs, Vol. 22 (1040), 


relation thus manifested pp. 3-147. For the definition of interaction see p. 


in’ 24. See also E. D. Chapple and C. F. Coon, Princi 
Roethlisberger and W. of Anthropology (i 942), PP. 41. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVI ew 
ways be understood, the differentiation made 
nobler because it is quantitative nor iat | by organization — is the e only directly y signifi- 
ing more logical because it is mathematical. one. men 
The old-fashioned naturalist, who only The primary and ‘secondary systems. In 
his eyes, was also a scientist. The last scheme, the elements of social 
_ phasis is always on the immediate situation. behavior are ‘described as mutually depend- | 
Nothing which can illuminate it must be on in two systems, which will be called the a 
ruled out for doctrinal reasons, methodo- primary and secondary systems. As usual, 
logical or political. We shall be blind enough | these words do not imply that the primary “ 
without wilfully n narrowing our vision. At system is earlier or more important than the 
the same time, we do not have to learn the secondary. They are mere tickets, indicating 
_ hard way. The older sciences have already only that it is sometimes easier to begin the 
struggled with the same general problems discussion at the primary system. The words, 
Ps sociology. If the solutions have been _ with the insight behind them, come — 
_ stated mathematically, they are not to be W. L. Warner. For instance, he writes: “The 
a disregarded just: for that reason. . No matter ec economic life of a people is essentially con- — 
Rc where it comes from, we shall need all the cerned with relating the primary technologi- © 
we can get, j§. cal adaptation to nature and the commu- 
x . _ There must be a number of possible classi- _nity’s secondary adaptation which is its social 
of the elements | of social behavior. organization. . . . The tools and implements 
The one made here is ‘crude but will be are formed into a general order of making 


the More obvious generalizations of sociol- other creature necessities from nature, and 
; “ogy ry and can be judged only by its use- — they are then used by the population of a 
for that group in a systematized manner through a 


of conventions: social usages which 


status, to stick to the example, refers, as 
‘commonly employed, to a complicated com- ad its This 
bination of the elements of behavior. Might comes from Warner’s description of an 
oe it not be wise to establish the first-order _ Australian black-fellow group, but he — 
— abstractions before going on to the second- the: same discrimination to a modern Amer-— 
on order ones? Comma. In the first volume of ] 
a One word about individuals, who are com-  Xankes City series, Warner and Lunt write: 
of the conceptual scheme. It type of behavior by which a 
seem too great an abstraction, ‘but one of adjusts itself to, and partially controls, the 
the assumptions which must be stated can- natural environment is, as we have said, its 
didly is that physical and mental differences _ technical system; the system of adjustments 
between individuals do not come into the and controls of the interactions of indiv rid- : 
L. oe scheme. The fact that a person is a male i 3 with each other is the social organiza- a 
ae A a Mongol or an idiot is less important than tion. . . .”2° Here Warner calls the primary 
a ES the fact that he takes a certain part in co- system the technical and the secondary sys- 
operative activity. In the same way, the tem the social, but the more neutrally- — 
fact that he is a father or a president or a 
pope is less | important than his | Position of *W. L. “Warner, A Black Civilisation (1037), P 
leadership. For the p Purposes of the presen 138, also p. 10. A similar classification, in | 


conceptual scheme, a proviso which must a- the line between the two systems is not drawn as 

is here, is found in R. LaPiere, An Introduction 


3 crudely used. It is designed to develop some and— using to exact a supply of food and = 7 | 


- Linton, The Study of Man (2936), pp. "Come = 4 
ern Community (1941), 
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; UAL | SCHEME FOR OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
- cl terms may be preferable. The dis- "system stem will not be considered here. In} part 
tinction appears to be the one Roethlisberg- it is determined by and in part it determines ae 
er and Dickson make between “forma’” and the form of the technical and social sys- ‘ 
“Gnformal” organization in a factory." Their tems, but it is different in kind. What we- 
+I language is well adapted to industry but is observe of it consists wholly of what men 
misleading for the study of social organiza- say, write, or depict. Like the envieenment 
tion in its full generality, since in many and the tools, it is of the greatest importance 
_ societies the thing which Roethlisberger and _ in the concrete phenomena and is left out of 
call ‘ ‘informal” is” highly formal- rmal- systematic consideration only to make the 
, ve trying to bring out what is latent in _ The description of the primary and sec : 
_ Warner’s words, this paper makes a further ondary systems must begin somewhere, and — 
_ distinction. Put on one hand the cenviron- it begins here with a group of individuals. 
ment on which a social group operates, and A group is defined by interaction. The - 
te plant and tools (including farm animals) dividuals A, B, C, D, E . . . are members, as 
with which it operates. Put on the other we say, of group I. ‘Within a given period, 
4 hand the organized human behavior which — A interacts more frequently with B,C, D, E © 
_ makes up the primary and secondary sys-— -,.. than he does with M, N, L, O, ee 
= tems. All three items: environment, plant whom we choose to “consider outsiders or 
and tools, and | systems of human behavior members o of ‘group Il. B also interacts more 
os are important and mutually dependent in frequently with A, C, D, E... than he does 
the concrete conor per Here, however, no sper any one of the outsiders."* And so on. | 


isolated system ‘whose exchanges with its” ‘Tn any event, it is possible, 
environment are known. This distinction is _ by counting the interactions, to map out two ; 
_ like the one Barnard makes between a “co- "quantitatively distinct groups. But mote 
4a Operative system” and again that this definition of a group is 


ie the | latter being: defined as a “system 1 of - tirely relative. It depends on the group you > 
4 consciously coérdinated pace activities or choose to consider. The United “States of 
a forces.”*? Note that the environment is not America is a group in the sense defined, a 


_ always the natural environment of the biol- _ group of the sort we usually call a society. 


ee .- It is always relative to the. group con- a. society is divided into | a complicated hi er- 


ache of the group. A law court is operat- 

_ ing on an environment as surely as a primi- in this v “way into s ub- -groups. Si, wily oe 
_ Warner discusses social organization in = will be considered first and then the second- cae 
terms of three systems not two. To the techni- a ary. In the primary system, the elements — - 

cal and social he adds the ideological, the last of social behavior are represented as fol- m7 
consisting of the intellectual schemes, the © lows. The operations are the ones the group | 
“absolute logics” by which men interpret . performs on its environment, with the tools 
their world to themselves.?* The ideological its command, asa result of its initial 
a % Roethlisberger and Dickson, of. cit., pp. _ s58- the operations of hunting, fishing, gathering, eg 
and the like, the punishment of crime, the 


>= 


(1938), Homans, English Villagers of the 13th 
™W. L. Warner P. S. Lunt, The Social Century, p. 403. For a demonstration of the method 
of a Modern Community (1941), p. 22; W. L. see A. Davis, B. B. Gardner, and M. a, ; 
‘Wenner, Black Civilisation (1937), = South (1941), PP. 147- St. 
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of the in the fields chart shows the intended pattern 
a where useful operations on the environment of scalar organization in the factory. pe 
. are impossible or inconceivable, the per- Mutual dependence of the elements of 
formance of rituals. It is useless to go into’ - Social behavior. . In neither the primary nor 


the whole list. For a group which is not secondary ‘sy ystem are the elements of 


at immediate contact with the natural environ- social behavior independent. They are in a 


ig ment, but is a sub-group of a larger group, state of mutual dependence with the environ- 


4 - the operations performed are those set for ‘ment, plant and tools, ideologies, and with 
it by the larger group. Thus a body of men one another. Only the last relationship will — 
Bes may be casting engine-blocks in an automo- be considered systematically here: the mu- 


bile factory or handing down legal decisions tual dependence of operation, sentiment, and of 


in a court house. In a any case, the operations interaction. 
‘the group performs in the primary system The three determinants of social behavior 
are those it carries out on whatever con-— are mutually dependent. Only by mathe- | 
\ _Stitutes its particular environment. matics can such a situation be de scribed 
ee, vn Sentiments are represented in the primary adequately, and mathematics for the mo- | - 
_ system by the ones which men bring to a ‘ment we cannot use. We do not have the 
Bee: group as distinguished from the ones induced indices which could | turn the ‘determinants | 
jn men by the action yn of the g group upon them. ‘ into variables. Instead we are forced to 0 use 
For a primitive group, or any other group ordinary language, which is equipped for 
in immediate contact with its natural en- | handling only one independent factor and 


vironment, these are the sentiments of fear, i one dependent factor at a time. Here, there- 
; hunger, thirst, and any other so-called pri- 4 fore, the mutual dependence of the deter- 
‘mary drives that we wish to mention. For — _Minants will be considered by pairs, of whi ch 
a working group in a factory, the sentiments - there must necessarily be three: senitiment- 
4 in the primary system are much more com- operation, operation- interaction, and inter- 
plex: need for ‘something to do, need to Ls action- sentiment. This method seems ines- 
_ support a family, need for association with © - capable, but its difficulties must be faced 
others. Such sentiments — cannot be called For instance, it is easy to say that the de- 
primary in themselves, since they are in- terminants interaction and sentiment are 
duced in men by the action of social a lly dependent, but wh t 
; y the action of socia groups, mutually dependent, but when we go on to — 
hy _ but they are primary with respect to the say just how they are, we are forced to as- 
Ss group considered. If the sentiments are the. _ same something about “other things being 
analysis remains the same whatever their ing: “People talk about ‘other things being — 
Ls eg Finally, the pattern of interaction in an ’ In discussing the mutual dependence — 
- ei _ primary system is the one necessary to put of interaction and sentiment in the secondary i. 
at _ into effect the operations required. Here om “system, we may say: “Other things being | 
; r kinds of interaction can be distinguished, equal, persons who interact with one another _ 
which Barnard calls lateral and scalar. tend to like one another.” This theorem is 
For a factory group, lateral interaction is o> of the most important and most often 
_ iDustrated by the man who paints an auto- forgotten in sociology. We often act on = 4 
mobile mudguard and then sends it on to eaeemption. that it if we can only “get people 
another man who p puts it into the final as- together” their codperation will be improved a. 
_ sembly, scalar interaction by the ae. —other things being equal. What are these 
-§ to use the _conventional phrase, co- other things, and where are they equal? If, a 


érdinates: the work of several men. T he « or- rs among them, we consider only the element 
Sc: On Planning for World _of operation, gi that 
vemment,” in. Approaches to World Peace (1044), interact with one another tend to li e 
one on neither of them behaves, 
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CONCEPTUAL SCHEME FOR FOR STUDY OF s 
that i is, performs operations, so as to irritate tion. We say that the more elaborate the __ 
the other beyond a certain point. If either division of labor the more elaborate must be — 
of them is irritating, the mere fact of a oe process of coérdination. Or, as Chapple ~ 
ing them together, increasing their interac- and Coon write: “The cotrdination | needed — 
 * will increase negative rather than p posi in any complex technique is impossible with- , 
tive sentiments. In short, interaction and out interaction. As we have seen, most com- ag 
sentiment are mutually dependent in a cer- plex techniques ir involve the activities of i @ 
way on the assumption, that the than one person, and, in fact, where people 
element of operation is out of the concrete "practice number of complex techniques, 
7 phenomenon, for we know it comes in, but extensive interactions must take place to 7 
that this element i is favorable at a particular coSrdinate the work of 
| point. The same problem reappears, of course, secure raw materials, and to exchange the 
oo the other pairs. An effort has goods produced. In other words, the growth — F 
_ made to face it here as soon as it arose. In of complexity in technical processes goes — 
mathematics the difficulty is handled under hand in hand with an increase in the amount | a 


the subject of partial differentiation. interaction and in the complexity of the __ 
Mutual dependence of sentiment and interaction pattern.”** One more thing 
6 operation? Whether we think of the ‘senti- should be mentioned. The pattern of inter- — i, 
ments we share with the savages: fear, action is not uniquely determined by 
hunger, cold, thirst, and the like, or, in more 4 operations. In certain circumstances | there 
general terms, of those a man brings to any may be several schemes of “organization 

: organized group, ‘in either case we say that : which satisfy ‘equally | well the needs of the 

_ sentiment gives rise to operations, or is the work to be done. On the other hand, not just - 


ie for operations, and that, the opera- r any scheme will do. The operations | ‘set 


tion completed, the sentiment itself is modi- — limits to the pattern of interaction, as in- 
fied. The connection seems to hold good to . deed the available pattern sets limits to the — 
degree whether the operation produces operations which can be realized. A large 


a a directly useful result or, like magic, takes amount of learning which it is ennsceenary ote 
- the place of such an operation which is un- to go into here exists in this ow hifiselaiiialia 


known or impossible. The character of the | Mutual dependence of interaction and a. 
Connection between sentiment and operation sentiment. As far as logic goes, this relation- 
‘discussed at length in 1 psychology. We ship holds in the primary system, in the 4 
Me know that it is seldom an qnemaeases > that if x is a function of y, and y isa aS 
- flex: the farmer does not | 


no need to go once the place with men, for its own sake, 
this body of knowledge in the present scheme be oF one of i the — drives of mankind, ie 
Mutual dependence of operation and in- “Whether we should put it in the same class Is 
teraction. That the members of this pair ed as hunger and thirst is another question. In — i 
nutually dependent i is a matter of experience any case, this relationship will be considered 
and a truism of the literature of organiza- part of the secondary system, the line ~~ 
tion. For any set of operations at least as tween primary and secondary being a mat- 
complicated as two men sawing a log, an ac- ter of convention. 
———_ set of interactions is required, The secondary system. ‘Before any discus- <1 
ithout which the successful completion of sion of the ways in which the three elements .- 
e operations is impossible. In a modern are are represented in the secondary systen | 
rmy or mass-production in ndustry the time must be spent at 
uired pattern of interaction is immensely —— 
omplex, and the interaction is made possi- -- *E. Chapple and C. F. Coon, ‘Princi ae 
le e by techniques of communica-  ¢hropology, P. 
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tem as a whole. distinction by the Ayres 
writes: “A component part of every culture 
.* a vast system of tools and tool-using ac- 


tem hes been noted. The former is tivities. Economists are | interested 


"group to. its natural environment; the latter ‘focused not on the engineering aspect of the 
ts controls and regulates the former. T his ‘tools as artifacts but on the pattern of the 4 
“ _ paper has insisted d that t the idea must be system of activities so constituted. Futher- 
Pes * generalized, that any group whatever has amore the interest of economists is aot limited 
; Bs primary scheme of adjustment to the en- to these activities. A further component of ; 
on which it operates, be that every culture is another system of 
environment “natural” or not, and that ot in which all these tools and all the products _ 
the primary system further social rela- their use are employed to very ‘curious 
tions arise which, for good or ill, profoundly effect. They are employed ceremonially, an and 
‘modify the initial adjustment. their manipulation in this fashion has the 
The language used has been Warner’s but effect of establishing claims, exhibiting pres 
others have made the same distinction. Some ; tige, dividing the community in terms of © : 
idea of a a man ’s behavior r being modified ‘ceremonial adequacy’ along lines which are 
‘More or less coincident with those which are . 
s sociology. We are all trying to bring out : objects of interest to anthropologists, so- 
its full implications. For instance, Barnard Ciologists, political scientists, and the rest. 
writes: “When the individual has become These activities also constitute a system 
associated with a codperative enterprise he which is part of the total system, which is — 
has accepted a position of contact with others the culture.”** Ayres, like Barnard, is mak- z= i‘ 
2 similarly a: associated. From this contact there o ing the distinction between the primary and 7 . 


— 


ee must arise interactions between these per the secondary system. He goes on: “These 


sors individually, and these interactions are - activities condition each other in both — 4 
Bree social. It may be, and often is, true that these directions.” That is, the secondary system y 
interactions are not "purpose o or object and the primary are mutually dependent. 

‘ _ either of the codperative systems or of the One criticism may be made of Ayres. His 
am individuals participating in them. They line between “tool-using” and ‘ “ceremonial” a 
nevertheless cannot be avoided. Hence, activities stems from Veblen, and from 
though not sought, such interactions are there re remains hint of disapproval of 
consequences of codperation, and constitute ceremonial. The secondary system is thought 

_ one set of social factors involved in coépera-— of as a drag on the primary: it is wasteful. f§ 
_ tion. T hese factors operate on the individ- Sometimes it may be so, but sometimes the 7 
uals affected; and, in conjunction with other social may help sustain the technological. 
- factors, become incorporated in their mental Barnard’s statement is much wiser, that the fi 
and “emotional characters. This is an effect secondary system may be either a resource a 
_ which makes them ‘significant. Hence, co- or a detriment to the primary. At any rate, 4 
Operation compels changes in the motives of the institutional economists have made the — 
individuals which otherwise would not take kind of distinction as the sociologists 
place. So far as these changes are in a direc- and anthropologists. 
tion favorable to the codperative system they Warner, Barnard , and 
i" are resources to it. So far as they are in 2 quite simply, as men must write to give a 
unfavorable ‘codperation, they first impression of a complicated phenome- 
are detriments to it or limitations of it.’ non, speak as if the secondary system could 
of the ‘same mes rt comes fro from separated from the primary 
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to the primary system and grew out of and elaborated upon the 
to the secondary. It would be correct to com- _ primary system. The group as a whole had 
pare this method with Galileo’s description — adopted a certain standard of output and 
of the path of a . projectile in terms of two kept actual output closely pegged to it. 
components: uniform motion in a straight i ‘Within the group two cliques had developed, a 
line, and uniformly accelerated motion is to say, a pattern of interaction over ar 
downward, but for two considerations. In the and above the one required by the work. . 
first place, the physicist who follows Galileo The members of each clique felt friendship a” 
_ does in fact perform two separate operations. — for other clique members and a —— 
_ He measures the muzzle velocity of the pro- amount of antagonism, consonant with the 
a jectile and the acceleration of gravity. What un unity of the group as a whole, for men who > 
a Operations to compare with these do we have not belong to their clique. Finally 


in sociology? Only when a new group has_ clique followed its owr style of operations. 
been formed to do a particular job have we : In the g games its members played, the food 
a chance to watch the secondary system _ they ate, their topics of conversation, each 7 
grow out of the primary. In the second place, clique was set apart. Even the degree of 


two motions considers are restriction of output varied slightly we 


tems are not independent. Here are the ‘dif. 

ficulties for someone concerned about In the sec secondary system, then, ‘sentiment _ 
operational definition of concepts, and they is represented by feelings toward persons _ 
are serious.*® But science proceeds by ap- and their operations: feelings of liking and 
-proximations, and some crude ideas have disliking for individuals, approval and dis- 


_ served well while awaiting refinement. ‘For r approval of the things they do. “Valuations” - 


ight be a good word for the sentiments Pace 4 
here, since approval and disapproval are not 
4 between ‘the primary and secondary — two things different in kind but two values _ 

seems inescapable. a@ continuous scale. Here also should be 

After these preliminaries, a more included the feelings of constraint which 


ae of the ‘secondary system can be- may exist between a person in authority and — 
gin. The three determinants of behavior are his subordinates. Operations are represented 
represented somewhat differently here and the ones which do not directly advance 
in the primary system. Reference to an ac- _ the principal activity of the g group but which - 
ta group will illustrate. Roethlisberger and /- as we say, social: expressions of group 
_ Dickson, in their description of the Western | _ membership and differentiation. Finally, the 
Electric Researches, analyse at length the pattern of interaction is more than» the one 
Bank Wiring Observation Room group.” In required for the codrdination of opera- 


The author is in full agreement with the opera-_ 

tionalists, provided that recognition be admitted as Mutual dependence of interaction 


one of the operations, necessary even in reading sentiment. The aim of this paper is to outline 
a pointers on dials, “Is that a duck?” is not a mean- a conceptual scheme and not to elaborate the 
_ ingless question, and the operation which answers aie theorems which may be stated is its 


Dickson, of On the ‘other hand, there is little Point in 


A 
a time Witch- a 
> — — will have to be faced here. The distinction boards for central telephone office equip- = 
between the two systems is analytical, ment, and a large amount of their behavior 
a 4 _ ventional if you will, and no more. centered around this chief activity. In the _ a ; 
j we observe are concrete operations, | present terms, this was the primary system 7a 
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uses to which it may be put. In fact the between sentiment and operation in the 

tee suggest the scheme, although any scheme motive for operations. If you feel liking or 

‘a worth its salt, once developed, will suggest © ; disliking for a man you tend to express the 

_ further theorems. The elements of social be- Ff sentiment in operations. In primitive socie- 

havior | are mutually ; dependent in the sec- these operations become elaborate, ‘| 
5 ondary system as in the primary, and the gift exchanges which may practically | take 
chief theorem of the mutual dependence of : over the distribution of goods, but they are 
_ interaction and sentiment has already been © important also in our own | society. peri oan 
“cited, namely that, , speaking relatively, you 
_ like persons you interact with frequently and teraction. You interaction with 

dislike persons you interact with infrequent- persons who perform the same kind of opera: 
ly. Thus, in the Bank Wiring Observation — tions that you do, and decrease interaction — 
Room, friendships were positively associ- with those who do not. _ Roethlisberger - 
Be with clique membership. The mere fact _ Dickson point out that in the Bank Wiring _ 

is the important thing, no matter which de- ~ Room the output of t the members of one © 
~terminant you choose to regard as the of the cliques was distinctly below the stand- 
“cause” and which as the “effect.” The ard of the group as a whole: “But, it may 


- om ogy and assumed in much of our discussion _ their position in the group, or did their —_ 


the in-group, ‘ends. tion in the group determine their output? 
a The theorem, like all such theorems, does _ “ The answer is that the relation worked both 


hold ‘good unless “other things are Ways; position in the group in influenced -out- 
equal. ” One of these other things, already — put, and output influenced position | in the 


_ mentioned, is the element of operation. An- group. In other words, these two factors — 
_ other is authority. If one man is interacting were in a relation of mutual dependence.”** A 
with a another and is his superior in authority, |The men in question were members of an 7 
_ experience suggests that new sentiments are excluded clique (interaction) because their 
often aroused which make the —— re- output was low (operation), but it was also 
_ lationship deeply ambivalent, ani d for per- true that their output was low because they 
i fectly good reasons in that in fact two in- were members of an excluded clique. Here the z 
_ fluences are at work: the interaction and — relationship has been described in terms of — 


the authority. The latter may cut down the ~ interaction and operation alone. In their a 


amount of interaction which would otherwise ‘ ‘position,” Roethlisberger and Dick-_ 


son seem to include a reference to sentiment 
_ Mutual pene of sentiment — and as well. Not only was interaction with the 


Poem Two kinds of mechanism are rep- clique e low but its behavior was given alow 


resented here, both familiar. The fest valor. One purpose of the present conceptual 
similarity and difference. You approve of scheme is to break down words like “posi- — 
_ behavior which is like your own and disap- tion” into the simpler | elements which na 
prove of behavior which is different. On actually observe. 
_ the other hand, if you like a certain form of _ Another example of this relationship is 
4 We 2 _ behavior, your own will tend to conform: to iven by the social climber. When he wants 
In the Bank Wiring Room, each clique to ent a new group, he will model his 
inclined to ridicule the behavior of the behavior on the characteristic 
other. er. One clique even thought that its topics the roup. He assumes that in the measure 
of conversation were more refined. The sec- that he adopts the pattern, the members will _ 
ond mechanism resembles the relationship 


Much of the great book of J. Who ‘the is 
Shall Survive? (1934), is devoted to the mutual de- 
pendence of interaction and sentiment. 


ee theorems, in the inchoate form, probebly primary ‘system in that sentiment is the _ 


3 a seems to be fundamental in sociol- _ be asked, did their low output determine a 


cA 


increase interaction with him. Furthermore, _ 
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more he is able to so to out the primary and in turn» 
_ interact with the members, the more likely he reacts upon it. Barnard’s remark is worth > 
be to copy their behavior faithfully. To Tepeating: “Codperation compels changes in 
pass on to another mechanism, many of f the the motives of individuals which otherwise — a 
‘ operations men perform ‘merely s serve as | oc- 2 would not take place. So far as these changes ~ +A 
“ casions for social interaction. In the Bank are in a direction favorable to the codperative * 
- Wiring Room, many of the operations, such system they are resources te it. So far as they 
as playing certain kinds of games, which are i in a direction unfavorable to codperation, , 
were part of clique behavior patterns, led — - they are detriments to it or limitations of it. ” 
_ to increased interaction between the members As usual, the important thing is to recognize 
of each clique. PY. the mutual dependence of the primary and 
a There is no need to labor the pc point that secondary systems explicitly, systematically, — 
these types of behavior are so common as to_ ones in its full generality. = 
be banal. It may be that the principles 0 of 2 ‘Here the dependence of the secondary — 
human ‘society, though m: many enough, are system the primary will be 
_ fewer than we have been ready to admit. In first, and special emphasis will be given to” 
_ many sciences the principles are less compli- the element of interaction. Operations in the 
cated than their interweaving in the concrete = primary system may, within limits, demand — 
a situation. For each case of mutual depend- a certain scheme of interaction. In industry — 
4 mous complexities are introduced when, in- same room. Or they may be performing in 
stead of considering two individuals or a certain order different parts of a 
of groups, you consider three or more. Thus it operation on an object, so that when one man — ia 


s among the elements of behavior, enor- - number of men may be working in the ba 


4 


is prove! erbial that increased interaction and ‘ has done his part he passes the object on to re 
positive sentiment between two persons in ¥ the next man. Or they may have the same 


the in- group implies decreased interaction foreman. Whatever ‘the ‘reason, geography, 


q are outsiders. A more “say, thrown together. What they do makes a 
_ Statement is that the relationship between _ it likely or inevitable that they will interact. z a 
A - two individuals or groups A and B is not a Furthermore, interaction left to itself in- i ‘e 
_ something apart from the relationships be- r creases positive sentiment, _ which will in- 
tween A and C, D,E... and these between — - crease the interaction still more. This last 
BandC,D, 23 Elaborate systems of re- mechanism has been arbitrarily called part 
lationships arise in this v way. Perhaps the bst z of the secondary system, so that, in terms ay 
. « of the Present ¢ conceptual s scheme, the primary > a 
4 authority is always one of the factors in # system gives rise to the secondary. There is 
them) are the family organizations of primi- : another way of saying the same thing. When 7 


_ tive and civilized societies, but the same men interact in the primary system, it is often 


principles apply generally. observed that they increase their interaction 
& Dependence of the secondary system ote beyond the amount required by the —— 
the primary. The primary and secondary & system. We call this increment social, and say 


; __ systems have been described separately al- that an any congeries of individuals, brought to- , 


: 


G 


4 _ though they are not pure. Not only can x gether i in any way, tends to become something ee 4g 


the two be divided only analysis but, asocial group. 
even in analysis, they are not independent Another mechanism by which the second- 
_ of one another. The secondary system arises, ary system elaborates on the primary is 
__ ™Stated in E. Chapple, Measuring Human Re-- is usually in every group a man who acts as sy. 


b lations, p. 79, but the present writer does not accept _ i 
lation method of describing the relationships. center of that is, as 


- ™ See R. Firth, We, The Tikopia (1936), chs, _ of the group, and in complex py one 
VI, also Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. 333- centers in 
if 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ‘REVIEW 
receive and give restriction “of output adopted through 
orders, and it seems to be a matter of experi- formal organization. pide Pe ae yee 
that between persons in authority and has been made famous 
a their subordinates a certain kind of senti- by Veblen and referred to in the passage 


ment often exists. It may be called con- = from Ayres cited above. Two parts may be > 
straint, but under any name the sentiment 2 distinguished in any economic activity such — 
between two men in this relaticnship is differ- as building a house. The form of the house | 

: ent from the sentiment between two men who is in part determined by “needs” for such | 
ate interacting as equals. Furthermore, be- things as warmth and shelter. It is in part, © 
tween such men, interaction, instead of in- we usually say in its style, determined by 
creasing, tends to be kept near the minimum .. other factors, by the social class to which its 

required by the primary system. This theorem ‘occupants belong and by more general com-— 


is the behavior of fathers and munity custom. Veblen spoke of the effect 


= . ta to the usual limitation of ‘ “other oa of wealth. In the present terms, the effect — 
being equal.” In particular, if the subordinate of the secondary system is in some way un- ; q 
_ is in an insecure position and feels that his {a favorable to the primary. Conspicuous + ex- 
‘he 4 advancement depends less on his own work — peaditure is particularly conspicuous at times 
"a than on his personal relationship with his when the classes” are fluid, that is, when — 
ie, ‘superior, bootlicking may begin and inter- people feel a need to make their social 
action increase rather than decrease. highly visible. ia 
Once again, then, the requirements of the Veblen and his followers forgot 
5 primary system give rise to certain senti- is that if y is a continuous function of x, 
coe ments between men, sentiments which have there is probably a region within which i j 
been called part of the secondary system. In value of the function is positive not negative. 
this particular case, the sentiments tend to The suggestion has been made that weil — 
r discourage rather than encourage social in- __ established social standards of living, which i 


4 


teraction. The increase of interaction between require that families purchase certain sods 
so-called equals and its relative decrease 
between superiors and subordinates are Ge the collapse of the economic system 
= steps toward the formation of classes in e in times of crisis, by sustaining demand. in 
_ organizations and in society at large. —S At any rate, the main lesson of the industrial : 
g Dependence of the primary system on the Aj research of the last two decades is that effec Be 
secondary. Barnard argues om. once the tive cooperation is never a matter 


on the primary may or un- ments in the system may either 
eo! favorable, and Roethlisberger and Dickson sustain codperation or break itdown, 
_make the same point: “It is well to recognize _ Finally, the secondary system of a social 
_ that informal organizations are not ‘bad, ? group may give rise to the primary al 
as they are sometimes ‘assumed to be. In- of another ‘Social group. This happens when 
_ formal social organization exists in every the standard of operations in the secondary 
_ plant, and can be said to be a necessary y system becomes a positive program which is 
prerequisite for effective collaboration. Much ; to be put into effect and thus requires > 
collaboration exists at an informal level, ganization. For example, antagonisms in an 
res it sometimes facilitates the functioning _ industrial plant 1 may lead to the formation of — 
of the for rmal organization. On the other @ union. But a union is an organized activity 
~ hand, sometimes the informal organization which will have its own primary and second- 
develops i in opposition to the formal organi- 
zation.”** An example of the latter is is the “La Stabili 
and Dickson, cit., $59. (7998), pp. 49-56. 
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FOR STUDY OF SOCIAL 


union may the same kind of trouble ances that result from actions in the opposite 
: with their followers that the managers of the Hi direction, even when such disturbances are _ 
factory had originally. The systems are al very complex, much can often be accomp- 
to be discerned with 1 relation to the lished when the characteristics the ideal 
_--* The condition of equilibrium. The ele- ~ All this is general, a matter of the experi- £35 4 
_ ments of social behavior have been described ence of the older sciences in stating their 
as mutually dependent in | two systems, which findings. What is its application to sociology? 
are themselves mutually dependent in the : _ The crucial question is how far any social 
total social system. Experience in the de- - system, or, more simply, any group can be 
veloped sciences, and, as will be shown, even treated as isolated without irreparable vio- 
in our own, suggests that the relationship _ lence being done to the facts. In the present - 
between the elements is not determinate 7 ideal system, the effects of the environment _ 
without some criterion of equilibrium. _ As : and of plant and tools are regarded as given 
_ Henderson puts it: “Another characteristic of in any particular instance. As for concrete ., — 
many ideal systems that is, in general, indis- systems, primitive tribes, independent na- 
_ pensable in order that conditions shall be tional states, and business enterprises in 
_ determinate is the establishment and use competition with other enterprises may come xe 
of some definition of equilibrium, whether closest to realizing the conditions for being 
in the case of statical equilibrium or in the 3 described as isolated systems. Exchanges 7 
mes of dynamical equilibrium. For the with the environment are most nearly de- 
_stract conceptual scheme this is as a rule terminate. The difficulties are great, yet it is - 
the decisive feature that goes farthest to likely that we must, whether or not social 
establish determinate conditions.”*” In a de- Systems shall be treated as isolated, adopt iy 
__ veloped science, a general equation of equi- some definition of equilibrium. In fact we — 
librium will appear which takes its place have done so already. In or out of business, 
ss one of the equations, equal in number to we cannot escape the idea of the “going con- _ 


number of variables » which describe de- cern. y 
_ Henderson is writing about an ideal sys- straint between superiors and sut ordinates . 
- tem such as the social system of this Paper is often one of the forces in a social system. * 
pretends to be. This kind of ‘system can Its importance is particularly y so- 
hardly be set up unless it is provisionally _ Cieties where the family is the unit which = 
a as isolated, in the sense that exe _ performs the essential operations on the 
changes with whatever constitutes its en- environment. Here the father, or, in matri- 
vironment have the value O or some other _ lineal groups, the ‘mother’s brother is the 
criterion supreme authority and the sentiments exist-_ 


applies particularly to such a system. Now i ing between him and his subordinates, the ae - : 


_ nothing is in fact isolated from the rest other family members, help determine many 
of the universe, nor are all the exchanges _ of the other emotional relationships in the 
_ between a system and the rest of the universe family. Similar observations could be made ae 
_ known. . Nevertheless Newton and “Gibbs of other kinds of social groups. the 
_ showed that some systems can without thing to remember here is that the senti- 
serious difficulty be treated as isolated, even ment between superior and subordinate does ie y 
_ when the influences of the environment are _ not depend on the mere fact that the a 
great. As Henderson goes on to say: “With — gives “orders. Just giving orders has ~uite 
the help of estimates of disturbances intro- different effects. It depends on the giving = 
bee orders which will be obeyed—a truism whose 


For illustrations, s see E. Mach, The Science 
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OLOGICAL REVIEW 
Bes of the members of an an organiza- t the accomplishment of work, — which 
tion to obey orders, to accept authority, de- change is possible. If the work is done, Myr- — 
ag pends in a complicated way on the working dal’s principle of cumulation may come into 7 
of the organization as a whole. The oe “oe, dependir::. on the conditions and con- 


that we show our sentiments in operations. 


the conditions of their life and death, are modern societies have been cited as evidence — ft 


because we like them. We also think of what — ; 
might happen if we did not give the presents. a 
_ They have ramifications. For the normal 


tions in the primary system must provide a of the system, and the system pass 
Surplus of means of i inducing the members rather rapidly to a new. configuration. But 
- and the secondary sy ystem | must these matters of logic have nothing to do 
not generate too much antagonism to destroy with conservative or radical apres: opin- 
coéperation in the primary. Of familiesasof ions. 
other groups we may say that the organiza- of change may be more significant 
_ tion can maintain itself only if its orders are than change itself. Any conceptual scheme eS 
_ obeyed, or, alternatively, that only if it main- sociology must be equipped - to deal with 
tains” itself will its orders be obeyed. In In dynamics, with change in the social system 
a either case, whether we like it or not, we in respect to time.** In the broadest sense, _ 
are using a criterion of equilibrium and _ the scheme must be historical. If the present 
assuming, like the other sciences, that has been described the statical 
a particular condition, here an “emotional case, a method which always ‘makes ex- 
_ relationship, is determinate only when equi- position easier, it is not meant to be limited 
librium exists. There must be a large num- to that. It asks: If one of the elements, or one ~ 
ber of other conditions i in social systems of the systems, is changing in a certain way, 
which are determinate only if the systems at a certain rate, what kinds of changes may 
are going concerns. The greatness of Barn- e be expected in the others? The idea of — 
_ard’s book, The Functions of the Executive, equilibrium suggests it is more illumi- 
lies in the fact that, almost alone among 4 nating to study even a stable situation in 
_ sociological treatises, it insists, and keeps in- terms of change than change in terms of a 
sisting, that in the case of equilibrium the k stable situation. . Social scientists used to talk 
amount by which any factor in social or- ” Nothing is — 
ganization caa be altered without altering all more than a custom, alone. 
om the other factors is strictly limited. The t single customs but systems of custom survive. 
important things about social groups, For instance, gift exchange in primitive and 
the ones we study least. 
An American Dilemma Mydral argues But any recollection of Christmas proves 
that the idea of equilibrium is conservative.*° that we do not give presents to people just a 
_ Of course some simple-minded notion of — 
statical equilibrium could be used to justify 
_ the existing order. The best corrective is not 
7 ipo abandon the idea, which we use whether — situation, both the specific force and oe q 
we like it or not, but to become familiar complex of forces are present at the same — 
_ with its actual employment in the sciences. time. This should be obvious, but apparently — 
_ The fundamental equation of mechanics a- seal so to everybody.** We can best ac- 
_ serts that for equilibrium the variation of count for the survival of any system by 
the work done in the ‘system is O. ‘Alterna- noticing what | happens when a is” 
tively, if the system is to pass from an introduced in one of the components. “At 
_ initial configuration to a different final con- Christmas, at least, ordinary social 
figuration, work will have to be done on - thinking follows the method of science. i 
the system. In ordinary language, this state. ——— 
does not claim that change is impos- "See C. Arensberg, “Industry 
sil sible; the condition, The American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 48 (July, 1942), reprinted in S. D. Hoslett, ed., 
Human Factors in Management (1046). 
_ ™ For an example, see G. C. Homans, “Anxiety 
and Ritual” in American ‘Vol. 23 
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AND WARY 


A DISCUSSION of migration, grants. ” These 14,000,000 do not represent 
TI is ; well to remind ourselves that Ameri- — ~ the gros gross s migration | during the 5-year period. | 
_ cans are a very mobile people in peace- Additional people left a county but returned Ss , 
time. The long and frequent treks of be within the period, some migrants died, and — , 
sathen uted seem to have left us with a a others were born after 1935. Nonetheless, a 
_ national habit of pursuing opportunity about _ is an impressiv vely large figure. W: artime mi 
= country. The census data on State of _ gration | was still larger. ’ "The results of a P 3 
birth have Tecorded the cumulative effects of sample taken in ‘March, 1945, show 


intervals since 1850. Not until 1940, how- in a different county in 1945 from thelr cues 
ever, did we collect national figures on in- - county of residence : at the time of Pearl Har- an 
migration among and within States bor (December 1941).? Thus, in three 
during a specific period of time. Data from years and three months more civilians had 
_ which to derive measures of internal migra- moved from one country to another than al 
tion during the war ‘period are relatively the whole five years between 1935 8 1940. 
a scarce. . However, by piecing together the 
various items of information that are avail- 
a able, one can obtain the broad outlines of next the interchanges 
| q , “recent population movements in the United among the four broad” regions. The three 
The 1940 data cover the period from April among the four major regions during the war 
7 x 1935, to April 1 I, 1940, a period i, 2 and during two earlier periods. The first map, 
ized by gradual and partial recovery from based on a sample survey, shows interre- 
the Great Depression. _ Cityward migration gional movements of the civilian population — 
_ from rural areas was accelerating but still for the period from Pearl Harbor to March, © 
lagged behind the pace set in the booming 1945. The second ‘map shows movements 
4 twenties. The centrifugal scatter from me- fo the p period 1 1935 to 1940. Map 3 4 
the “lifetime migration” of the native 


= ¢ =, 


 gravated by drought in the 
4 About 14,000,000 persons lived in a dif- maps. 
| ferent county" in 1940 from their county of On 
residence i in 1935. It is they whom we have — "represents the movement from one region to % sa 


= arbitrarily chosen “to call another 2 as a proportion of all interregional — 


Adapted from a paper read before the ‘demonstrates the relative “importance 


can Sociological Society at Cleveland, Ohio, March — % 
& - 1946. The authors wish to acknowledge the tech- + — from one region to another in a 


nical assistance of Miss M. Frances Taylor in the given period and also changes i in relative 
preparation of the charts and maps. from one period to another. 
‘*The figure given here who «Tt is apparent at once that regional shifts 
moved between cities of 100,000 or more and the ree 
_ mainder of their counties, who were also classified *U.S. Bureau of the Census. a 
ie as migrants in the 1940 census reports on internal Reports. Civilian migration in the United States: 
migration. The number of these is estimated at _ December, 1941, to March, 1945. Series P-S, No. 5, 
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MIGRANTS: 


| 
| 


/ during We to those during m migration of “111,000 whites: to the South, 

the preceding five years, as well as to the but a net in- -migration of 39,000 nonwhites 

long-term shifts of the native population. Negroes) from the South. The turn- 

_ The most noticeable changes s are the increase ing of the tide ; - along the Atlantic seaboard — 
in relative importance of South-to-West i is a new phenomenon in which the District 

migration and the decline in the importance r- of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, and 

of migration between the Northeastern — --Florida have been the chief gainers of white vie 

States and the North Central States. — "population and New York City has been 
Throughout, movement to and from the s less the mecca than formerly. The movement 

Northeast was relatively unimportant, but the coum and the North 


to the West was of prime importance. There e of 55, 000 by the woh consisting of 48,0 000 
Was some tendency for the movement from — aa nonwhites and only 7,000 whites. For the | 
West to increase in importance white, as for the total population, the West 

During the war period, heaviest 1 move- was the only region to show a gain from the 
ment of all with reference to a single region — rest of the country. For the nonwhite popu- 
was that from the South to other regions. lation, however, the South lost a net total — 
During the two earlier periods, | "movement _ of 107 ,000 persons, and each of the other — 
from the North Central States to other re- three regions gained through interregional _ 

_ gions was the largest. This interchange in migration. Indications are that in the period | 
rank is probably associated with the end of 1941 to 1945 there may have been a still — 

_ the depression and the acceleration of out- larger out- -migration of nonwhites from the — 

migration from the South, = South, since the estimated total number of 


Changes in the volume of movement are "nonwhite civilian interstate migrants was 
of particular interest with reference to larger for this period than for 


"war period. The total number of persons the period 1935 to 1940. no Fe 
‘whens region of residence in 1940 differed 
-from their region of residence in 1935 was _ SPECIFIC ‘MIGRATORY RY STREAMS ; 
almost 3, 000,000. The total number An elaborate tabulation o of the data on on 
civilians whose region of residence in 1945 5 internal migration was required to cross- 
_ differed from their region of residence at fore residence in 1940 by residence in 
time of Pearl Harbor was 3,800 000. fi 
cross- classification that specific 
‘streams a migration can be discovered. Two 
of mobility within the several Te- examples are shov wn in Figures 2 and 3. One 
gions. Intraregional migration migra- map shows the distribution by ‘State of 
tion between States within a region and origin of the migrants into California, an 
migration between counties within the States characterized by heavy in-migration. 
, s a given region) was considerably greater _ ‘The other shows the States of destination of 
_ during the war than before the war (about _ migrants from Oklahoma, an area character- a 
11,600 in each period but the wartime by heavy out-migration. Despite the 
- period was 3% years whereas the prewar great distance between them, the 95,000 mi- 
one was 5). This migration was on the whole © grants from Oklahoma to ’ California ex- 
more important in the South (12.2 per cent - ‘ceeded the number moving between any -. . q 
of the total civilian population in 1945) A other two States. Clearly, the publicists vec 
than in other region. It was almost “correct in dramatizing this particular stream. 
equally important in the West (11.8 ‘per er Altogether, each of 26 States contributed 
cent of the 1945 civilian population) 10,000 or more migrants California. 
Between 1935 and 1940, | were con- Texas, Missouri Mtinois ranked next, 
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non ortheast had a ne Out- usual direction of the 309,000 out- 
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from Oklahoma, 1935 to 1940, by State of 
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trom was ‘of fornia. About 13 per cent of the 


the 8 States attracting 10, 000 or more of moved to California between 1935 and 1940 


these, all but Illinois, Arizona, and Cali fornia settled on rural farms as contrasted with = 


4 were. contiguous to ‘Ok clahoma. least 35 per cent who had been on farms 
Although of Oklahoma. The deruralizing effect of mi- 


migration into California between 1935 and 7 gration is also ‘shown by data from the 


1 1940 were the most ‘Spectacular, there were — March, 194 5, survey. The movement of the ~ 
other ones. There w were 35 810,000 intercounty migrants “14 “years 


size of the streams of migration be- BY SEX 


low the regional level is not known for the a During the period from 1935 to 1940, the 
war period. Only the net gain or loss through difference between the over-all migration 


_ migration to the civilian population of States — rates of males and females was small. There @ : 


between Agel, 1940, and November, 1943, was 2 a tendency in in the white population for 
has been estimated. the proportion of males among migrants to 


Little has been said so far about migra- increase with distance spanned—the per-— 


tion between urban ane rural areas or 10 centage of males was highest among migrants 
and from specific cities. This omission is in  petween noncontiguous States. Because job 
"deference to a marked bias in the data on opportunities tend to be relatively most — 


place | of residence in 1935. ‘There was a plentiful for women in cities and relatively 


¥ 
‘Pronounced and, in retrospect, understand- least plentiful on farms, migration between 


able tendency for people to report a city a3 urban and rural areas hen resulted in a fe- 


_ their previous residence even when they me ‘male majority in the urban population and 


outside its corporate limits. This tendency 4 “majority in the rural population, 

is important enough to invalidate the in- particularly in the rural-farm population. ce 
dicated net out-migration from urban areas Retween 1935 and 1940, only 48 per cent of © 
a teow 1940. We can, however, migrants from rural-farm areas to urban 

_ draw some conclusions from the statistics on "areas were males as compared with 54 per 

urban-rural in 1935, and the char- cent of migrants from urban areas to rural 


streams are probably similar to those of mi- tp most « cases, the proportion of —_ 


J 
‘grants in the actual streams. Moreover, the migrants from one region to 


figures on the urban- rural destinations of other was higher than the proportion inthe 
in-migrants (being places of residence ob- total population of the region of either ori- 


in 1940) should be reliable. gin or destination. ‘The single exception oc- 
dt.can teadily be demonstrated the curred in the stream from the South 


j migration to California tended to” shift the Northeast; the ‘Proportion of f males 
people from farm to nonfarm residences. Of s 


Cal was nearly per cent in both regions, but 
ifornia’s in-migrants, 15.4 per cent re- only 48 per cent among the migrants. Rela- 4 


ported themselves as living on farms in tively attractive openings for Negro women 


1935. For the reasons just given, this is in domestic service in Northeastern a 


probably a minimal proportion. But only 8.1 may explain the exception. At the other ex- 


per cent were settled on farms in 1940. Again treme, 56 per cent of the migrants from the =» 


of those who came from rural farms, 5 Cal ‘West to the South were males, although the 


one-quarter percentage in the West’ population was but 

*U. S. Bureau of the Census, Population—Special 

Reports. Interstate migration and other population — ws. S. Bureau of the Census. Populetion. Shifts — 


_ changes: 1940 to 10943. Series 5 P44, No. 17, August, in farm population: December, 1941, to March, 
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- possibly because of long moves by wives of 


51. Sex differences | among ‘the 


streams of migrants were rather small, how- — 


the South Atlantic to the Middle At- 


ever. More extreme differences were found i cent of those moving from the East South 


areas and i in n smaller streams 


‘and 46 per cent of its in- migrants were males. 


Content States. 


Central to the East North 


However, of the 6,100 persons (mostly non- 


who moved from North “4 


South Carolina to New York State . Bik: 


treme cases, but by no means the most. ex- 


During the war, migration was 


predominantly female as a result of the ex- ments. mation on 


Page of millions of young males, , those i in 


‘ equalled female migrants. Females predomi-— 
"nated especially in the interstate moves, 


MIGRATION BY COLOR 


The percentage of migrants in the non- 


I soe population in 1940 was 8.5, as com- 
pared with ‘12.3 per cent in the white Ppopu- 


7 


New York State were males. These are ex- ms _ Mississippi to Michigan 


Rural-farm Mississippi to Chicago 


farm Detroit | 5 


Negro females predominated in these move- 


wane is little information on on migration — 


‘Migration o of like ‘that of females 


- part of the denies period but caught up 


4 later. There is some indication that migra- _ 


tion of Negroes to the West Coast increased 
during the war. The Negro population of the 
five congested production areas in the West 


between 1940 and 1944.° 


Coast showed incense. of 21 cent 


-lantic States were nonwhites, as were 20 per _ 


= for whites for migration within a uo 

between contiguous States, and between non- — 

‘contiguous States. There a greater dif- 


was 


ference between native and foreign-born = 


_ whites than between whites and nonwhites. — 
_ The migration rate was 12.4 for native and 
7.2 for foreign-born whites. 
_ Data for the prewar quinquennium show 
as that nonwhites made up very high propor- 
tions ‘of some particular streams of migra- 
tion. These high proportions reflect not only 
relatively large numbers of nonwhites 
areas of out-migration but also highly 
“favorable” combinations of push and pull 
factors. Only 14 per cent of all out-migrants 


. 


in shown in Figure 4.° In the white popula- ‘a 


™ tion the percentage of migrants starts off at 


13.1 for children 5 to 13 years old. It then 


wa dips: to 10.7 for those 14 to 17 years old. 
of the children in both groups 


have moved with their parents. Families ll 

‘U.S. Sues ‘a the Census. Characteristics of 
the population, labor force, families, and housing: 
Areas. Series CA-3. July 20° 


Duress of the Census. Sixteenth Decennial 
Census. Population. Internal Migration, 1935 to — 

A from the South between 1935 and 1940 were jo40: Age of Migrants. Washington, Government 
cent of | thoee moving Printing Office, 1946. 
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apartment for suburban bility occurred at age 2 5. From this 
_ single-family homes (often crossing acounty peak the proportion of migrants fell = 
in the process). By the time children regularly and was only 6.7 per cent for 
_ reach adolescence, the family is kept from persons aged 65 years and over. — 


- moving by home ow wnership, established jobs, Very nearly the same profile is found a 

and school ties. The tabulated age groups are / each sex and for each type of migration — 
ideal for exhibiting this pattern. Non- Se State, ete. The proportion mi- 
white children to 17) however, have out 


= 


) 
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ig and 1920 to 2425 to 29 


FIGURE E 4. Per cent who cent were in age group, for the United States, 


hite and 1940 
males i in the a: age range from 14 to 24, prob- 
- possibly because i a larger proportion of them — ably reflecting their earlier age at marriage. — 
chan of whites live on farms and because a_ This "directional difference existed only 
seals proportion of Negro families have among the migrants moving the shorter 
is e. economic resources to “make the adjust- distances. It would be interesting to be able / vy 
ment just described. Early marriage and to differentiate between migration in 
early entry into the labor force are other r of a job and migration caused by ma marriage, 
possible explanations. ihe widowhood, and orphanhood. 
_ The proportion of migvente rose regularly — _ The median age of migrants in 1940 was 
to a peak of | approximately _ one-fifth in the 28, 6 years. For comparability we should use 
pi group 25 to 29 years old. Assuming that the the median age of we 4 5 years old a 
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it- fairly mobile when children are young; in average migrant moved 232 years 
d Zl | | tz 
g 
a 
= 
| 


over. is 32. 2 3 “ov 3 3 we find that in- 


| 


es age, are - compared in the table below. In raise that of the region of origin. The South 
_ view of the fact that the first period was five - "was a partial exception. The median ages of 
years and the ‘second and in- from the other three regions 


Abt 


during the war. The difference was BY 
for persons 20 to 24 years old despite the MIGRATION AND 

exclusion of members of the armed forces There has been ‘much in the 

the later period. (Since the total selectivity of migration with respect. to edu- 

number of intercounty moves is not known, cation, For 1940 the Census Bureau tabu- 

_ it is felt that it is not proper to compute the - lated years of school completed and 1935 

Bo nya of migrants p per annum for each od for persons 25 to 34 years old.* 


§ to 13 years’ not be introduced differences in 
to 44 years id sistent direct association between the ‘per 
45 to 64 years cont who were migrants and the years of 


_ 65 years and over school completed. (See Table 1.) To point . 

o® children under 5 years m old are omitted out a few classes, the percentage was 13.3 

_ from consideration, internal migration among fF those completing fewer than 5 grades of 
"urban, rural- nonfarm, and rural-farm areas school, 14.2 for 7 or 8 grades, 

__ tended to reduce the average age in the 21-1 for high school graduates, and 36.4 fot 
i ae receiving area and to raise the average age college graduates. Thus, there is an ac- 
in the area of origin. The median age of -celerating increase that culminates in over 

Eo migrants from rural farms to urban areas O¢ third of college graduates being mi- 


(25 years) differed sharply from the median S. Bureau of the Census. Sixteenth 


ae _ age of the urban population 5 years old and Cersy:. Population. Internal Migration, 1935 to 


Years of School 


> wos | 83 | os | 


Less than 5 years! 100.0 9 
100.0 | 13-6 | 8. 0.3 


100.0 m2 | 8.3] + Pate 0.9 


to 3 years. 100.0 -I | 17.7 | 10.2 |. 5 


4 Or more years... . 100.0 
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TNTERNAL MIGRATION IN PEACE. AND 


ie 2. In-micRANTS, OUT-MIGRANTS, AND Net MIGRANTS 257036 Years OLp YEAR 
%  Compteren, AND Rares OF MIGRATION, FOR REGIONS: 1935 
(Those not a on years of school completed included in less than 5 years of tard oh shed. 


Region and Years of School 

Completed 


Rercent not shown where less than o.1) 


ne In- 
migrants 


Out- 


migrants Migrants 


Percent of Corresponding 


migrants | migrants | Migrants 


School: 5 years. 


5 and 6 years 
High School: 


7 and 8 years 
College: 


1to3 


a orth Central States 
School: Less than 5 years. . 


7 and 8 years..... 


High School: to 3 years 


0r more years. 


4 Grade School: School: Less then 5 years... 


4 High School: 
College: to 3 years 
— an 4 years or more. 


years 


years 
I to 3 years 


ay 
4 years or more. 


4,678 | 


2,929 


3,751 


+ 1,749 
2,364 
26,598 | 40,647 | —14,049 
14,910 | 20,727 | — 5,817_ 
26, ,612 ne 6,498 
11,676 | 7,101 | + 4,575 | 
45,347 820 13,473 
35,678 58,404 —22 
43,808 »752 ant 
22,352 44,992 
45, —19, 1487 


16,314 | —10,980 

‘3,50 | | 

355719 54,932 

535003 | 55,115 
29,160 25,835 
25,309 


13,317 | 3, 380 9,937 
72,866 +58,025° 
65,576 16,186 | +49, 1390 
85,545 20,530 | $65,015 
96,311 | 12,782 | +13,529_ 


Te 


6 ha, 


. . . 


| 


8 


| 


6 
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grants. regular is ind noncontiguous State as opposed to less than 


both males and females and in urban, _one- -seventh of migrants completing 
nonfarm, and rural-farm areas. 


through 4 grades of elementary school. 


‘The relationship is affected by distance Interregional movements were quite se selec- 


_ within a State is about the same among _ (See Table 2.) In the literature of regional- — 


persons completing various numbers «‘ 


* Je- ism, concern has been expressed about the 


mentary grades and indeed is slightly higher indirect burden of migration the 


| for those completing fewer than 5. That the - 


South’s ‘educational system. During the pe- 


more educated thy age further i is il- _tiod 1935 to 1940 it is. true that the dl 
by the fact that almo one- third hada net loss of young adults 25 to 34 


| Out- | Net 


’ 
a however. The proportion | migrat- tive with respect to educational attainment. = 4 
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| 
12.2 
n 
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“AN Si GIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


qualifications for work relief. 
lowing for the greater c cost “of a “year grants, except those between 
_ lege over a year of elementary or high school States also had a smaller proportion seeking — 
and the greater average cost of a given year — work than nonmigrants. The situation biol 
of schooling in the North and West, the similar among females in the labor force. 
_ South undoubtedly had ~a more money a seems rather unlikely that migrants in 


he labor force compared as Saeieees 


* The Northeastern North Central in their counties. (One uncon- 
States gained persons \7ith less than seven trolled factor though is the 
Z ae years of schooling and had net losses of the centration of the migrants in the age 4a 
better educated. The West had net gains where the incidence of unemployment was 
Vi all educational levels, the median years of lower.) There may | be some evidence here of | 
_ school completed by the net migrants (12.4 “the role of migration in adjusting labor sup- 
; _-years) exceeding that for the same age group ply to job opportunities, but one could prob- 
. in her 1940 population (11.9 years). Even ably Teach more definite conclusions by 
a percentage of the corresponding 1940 — the characteristics of be- 
‘ag population in the region, some of the move- - 
ments were impressively large. For e example, with characteristics of the 
South’s in-migrant _ college graduates population i in the areas of origin and destina- 


tion. During t the y war, of course, there was 


represented per cent, of her college re 
graduates, the out- -migrant college graduates very little vsnemploy ment. Data for the 
me from the North Central States represented "period 1941 to 1945 show that the per cent $4 


.5 per cent of their college graduates, and employed among migrants _ was about 


the West’s net migrants at the seventh and Tee as — nonmigrants. 
eighth grade levels represented 12.8 per 
i ad cent. (The 5035 population would be a bet- 


A 


ter base for these percentages. | Stat 


eacec sy 


No comparable data on migration 1940 varied extensively with major -occupa- 
by. education are available for the war years. tional group among employed males 14 years = ¥ 
Statistics on ‘employment status of thon of migration status with education. The 
ik "persons classified by migration status in 1940 _ highest proportion of migrants (over one- 
be interpreted with considerable cau- quarter) was found among professional and 
tion. We do not know the employment status semi- -professional w orkers. Next, however, 
* i. the migrant just before he moved. ‘The = came service workers, both domestic and a 
bare facts are that of nonmigrant males in or other, with between 17 and 18 per cent mi- be 
the lal labor force, 84.9 per cent were employed oe: Least mobile ‘were farm operators _ 
1940) whereas of migrant males 87.2 per with about 8 per cont, Just about half the 
_ cent were employed.® The percentage em- percentage among farm laborers. The per- 
7 ployed w was higher for each type of migra- ¥ centage for clerks and salesmen (15. 8) was 
; ; tion according to distance spanned than non- _ only a fraction above that for proprietors, 
of the Census Dod managers, and officials. Other 4 


. Population. Internal Migration, 1935 to "~ were 13- 4 for craftsmen and foremen, 1 


= Economic characteristics of 


ris 


= 


Mm ©=«--—Csétion. She had a net gain of persons in these migrants. The percentage on emergency work Jb 
ages with some college training. Practically was particularly low for interstate migrants, 
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for operatives, 12.0 nie net interstate (which represents 
borers. Migrating professional workers ‘the sum of the net gains through migration 
q spanned much greater distances on th the aver a for the States that gained, or the sum of the a 
age than migrating farmers. ’ net losses for the States That lost) was about 


interstate shift in the civilian euaeten be- | 
_ tween 1940 and 1945 is estimated at almost © 
a in terms of occupation in 1935, 4 000,000. Clearly, there was a much pore 
7 tion of migrants would probably be higher — -reshuffling of population among the States 
operators and farm laborers. during the war period. 
It was shown above that the South had he problem here is to compare 
a net gain between 1935 and 1940 in net gains and losses during the war period 


between 1935 and 1940, especially > 
at the time of migration. _ If the data were 
ccup in 1 the propor- — 


sons 25 to 34 years old with some college a with those of earlier periods. The compari- _ 
‘ - training. This region also had a net gain of sons were made in terms of coefficients of 
about | 14,000 50 employed male professional and correlation. This method permitted the com- 
= professional workers, or 3.2 per cent of putation of summarizing measures of similar- 
all such workers living there i in 1940. The net ity between the war period and various other — 
gain was 9 per cent or more for Delaware, periods in the past. . Seven n periods were — 

Virginia, Florida, and Maryland (for Virginia selected for study. These 

and Maryland, probably in considerable part 1. Net migration for 1940 to 1945, 1935. co 
around Washington, D.C.). Gross interstate ~ to 1940, 1930 to 1940, and 1920 to 1930. —. 
. shifts of male professional and semi- profes- 2 . State pirth-residence indexes i e. net 
gain or loss through interstate migration of 
the native population), for 1940, 1930, and 
workers in New Hampshire in 1940 were 1920.18 The object in using State-of- birth — 

in- migrants. Out-migrants during the quin- data was to obtain historical patterns of net 
quennium constituted 18. 1 per cent of this migration with which to compare the war- 
| base, yielding a net gain of only 0.6 per cent. ent. time pattern. 

"PERSISTENCE OF MIGRATORY PATTERNS 1940 to 1945 was correlated with the other 

= of lack of data, relatively little — ‘six va ariables. A comparison of the coeffi- — 


_ has been said so far about wartime migra- cients was expected to yield some basis ma. 
tion. An effort w 


sional workers were very great relative to the 
= ones. For instance, 18.6 per cent of such © 


4 


will be “made conclusion, generalization with respect to whether ware 
however, to examine the consistency of w ar- ; 


time and prewar niovements with respect to 
q direction and volume. It is possible to 
comparisons between wartime and prewar 


i _ by States, since estimates of net migration, 
by States, based chiefly on ration book 


from “book ‘estimates, 
period 1940 to 1945 are also available. 
_ In preparing these estimates, the patterns of 
Ps gains and losses between 1940 and 1943 were 
_ preserved, but the rate of net change through 


Tees closer similarity 


the war” 
sociation. 38 (122): 20. March, 1043. for 


_ time trends were divergent and what might © 
Seem reasonable as prospects for the future. om 
Net migration, by States, for the period ce 


1940 to 1945 has a positive correlation with 


yr terms of net gains and losses net migration for each of the other three 


specific. periods for which data were avail-_ 
‘The cocfiicients are as follows: 


Shryock, Henry S., Jr. “Tnternal migration and 
’ in Journai of the American Statistical As- 


betw een the 7 


™U. S. Bureau of the Census. Population—Spe- *U.S. Bureau of the Census. Sixteenth Decennial 


= migration was decreased ee 
of the United. — State of ‘Girth the native 
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he to 1940 period than with the earlier decade. the observations made above still hold. 
circumstance is perhaps explained by Since California did in fact exert a powerful 
the fact that the 1930 to 1940 decade as a influence on migration patterns in this coun- 


4 8 ig J 
of “net migration during ‘the v war This procedure cut the values of ‘the 


i and the pattern for the five years preceding efficients from a high of .92 to a } high of .75 q f 


Pad 1940 t than between the wartime pattern and 3 and from a low of .71 to a low of .45. All 7 
either” of the other periods. It may at first 7 coefficients remained positive and significant, 

appear strange that the war period does however. The rank order was only slightly — 

- not correlate more strongly with the 1930 changed from that obtained originally and q 


embraces the effects of both the try throughout all the periods covered, this 


pression and the Dust Bowl crisis whereas State ‘ought not to be disregarded in 4 


_ the 1935 to 1940 period contains the be- + analysis of whatever kind. It is proposed, 
- ginnings of recovery and avoids the full therefore, that the original coefficients be 
b — of the more depressed part of the — accepted : as computed d with a mental allow- 7 
decade. In fact, estimates of net migration ance for the over- generous contribution of 
_ between 1930 and 1935; obtained by “ic te California to the attractiveness of the re- — 
T he coefficient of correlation (.92) be- 
= the a of the 1940 to 1945 “= tween the 1935 to 1940 and 1940 to 1945, 
yf. to the 1935 to 1940 and the 1920 to 1930 - periods based on number of net migrants as P 
_ periods can be tentatively explained in terms — the highest of those obtained, is the critical _ 


‘i Ee of their common relative “normality” in pat- one for this analysis. A variety of tests _ 
terns of migration. The high correlation be- dicated that the correlation was statistically — 
i tween the 1940 to 1945 and 1935 to 1940 highly significant. Iis 95-per cent confidence — 


3 periods indicates that the earlier of the two limits range from .87 to .96. Examination _ 
i periods could have been used to predict the a the scatter plot elicited the guess that the 


fair degree of success. alignment with the points for the rest of the 
za obtain more historical ee the x ‘States, though lying at some distance from — 
coefficients of correlation of the war period the cluster. The _Tegression equation was 
= the three -birth- -residence indexes first ‘excluding, then 
q 


birth- residence index, 1930 2.29 9 including ‘California. From the 
These relat! ons give a measure of the 1940 to 1945 value for that State was 

_ resemblance of the wartime pattern to pat- _ dicted with an error of less than 7 per cent. 7 
_ terns that reach further into the past. The With this reassurance that | values for for 4 

resemblance is Closest to the 1 1940 birth- California y were not distorting. the relations 
_ residence index, but not so close as to the observed, at least so far as these two five- 
net migration for 1935 to 1940 period. Since year periods were concerned, the coefficient 
‘State of birth data refer. only | to the native OF determination was “computed including 
’ ’ if 
percentages instead of of ~ 
: migrants for the correlations—possibly the ratio 7 
tion with the absolute sizes of the coefficients - net migration to the population at the end of the — 
_ of correlation. The net migration values for period. This would have prevented California from 
_ California were so large that they exerted a i having undue weight, but it would have given un- 
- powerful influence on the results obtained. Fe due weight to some of the other oe such os 
To test the potency of this influence, co- 


efficients omitting California were computed. 


* 


pattern of the 1940 to 0 1945 with point for California was in close 
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NTERNAL IN PE: ACE AND WAR 
the that State. The value of r? is .85, or, in other Pr the aah 1910 to 1920 and 3,290, 000 for ie i 
= the variation for 1935 to 1940 the decade 1920 to 1930. There are few signs 


plains” 85 per cent of the variation for - 1940 


began | before 1920 and that war was 


_ From correlation analysis, then, we have m so short that decennial data may be mislead- 
eae the resemblance of the 1940 to ing. However, the decade of the 1920’s was - 
1945 pattern uf net migration to patterns in one of postwar prosperity and the brisk 
earlier periods, especially to the five-year — relocation of the | population is no doubt one 
immediately preceding. A presump- result of these good times. __ 


{ ‘ tion is created that the next five years will Of course, it can be argued that W orld ei 


ay 


bear a close resemblance to the five years” s War II was also itself a period of economic 
just past.’® The greater volume of the inter- prosperity and that the population has al- | 
state shift between and 1945 is, in Teady shifted. Again, our findings | are ‘that 
general, an intensification of past shifts % shifting is a continuous process which fol- op 
oe partly the result of the release of ~ lows a rather persistent pattern. If we are be 
“the thir up” movement accumulated to have a period of prosperity following 


= 


the thirties as well as of accelerated econ- World War II, the odds are that the pat- < 

omic activity attendant to the war. From terns observed ‘between 1940 and 1945 will 
“the slope of the regression equation, it is be largely preserved in the nexi 5 or 10 “6 a 

i. that a change of one unit in X_ years, Aside from | the factors already men- 
implied or predicted a change about toned, areas of economic opportunity do 
times as large in Y. as a rule relocate rapidly enough to 
is not suggested that an accurate pre- alter the pattern | in a few years’ time. nan 
“diction for the period 192 1945 to 1950 can be a on the uther hand, we lapse into eco- 
made on the basis of our knowledge of the nomic doldrums and do not pull out by 1950, a; 
‘association between the 1935- to-1940 and there is likely to be a great deal of ‘ner 
to-1945 periods, either migration in the interim and net inter- 
. as to volume. The weight of the findings, state shift for the decade 1945 to 1950 will 


> 


: the 1940 to 1945 pattern. Besides, it is sort of 1930 to 1940 picture in reverse. 
_ doubtful that postwar reverse migration will As in many types. of | time series, it _ 
be sufficient to alter the basic pattern very be that migration in one period is usually 


much, since the wartime excess is partly predicted from migration in the 


post- depression release and since, , having mediately preceding period. The secular 
_ followed prior trends, it may be eel f trend is probably following an orderly de- — 
as partly anormal movement. j= velopment rather than changing by abrupt 
— here is evidence in the State of birth | - jerks. ‘There are important cyclical modifi- 
-_ data that after World War I, migration in cations of the secular trend, however. For — 
_ creased in volume. The net interstate shift instance, the pattern of migration by States ca a 
of the native Population was 1,650,000 for the period 1935 to 1940 would not have 


best predicted from the pattern 


* This judgment is consistent with the conclusion A * 
redial by A. J. Jaffe and Seymour L. Wolfbein. | 1930 to 1935- Probably the major part ~ 


_ “Internal migration and full employment in the — _ the prediction of cyclical fluctuations in in- 
Journal of the American Statistical Associa is the 
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during wartime there are con-— there was also an increase in the sex 
4 JT siderably more males born than fe- ratio at birth for certain eae ae 
males. During peace years there are slightly _belligerents for this same period. nay 
more males, the sex ratio ot birth cus- = _ Official United States census data are now 
tomarily being about 1055, or in other available for the three complete calendar 
words for every thousand girl babies there “years 1942-44 during which this 
are 1055 boys. This paper will examine the _was in the Second World War. In addition, _ 
a latest available data for the war years 1942- * final data are available as to the total births © 
, 45; a complete analysis involving the post- = _by se sex for 1945 (but not detailed data as to. 
war years cannot be made for perhaps 5 ™ age of mother, race, and birth order). An- o 
Bien analysis may be made as to the trend of the 
2 It has been shown that during the two Fa sex ratio at birth during this period as ‘con- 
decades between the World Wars the sex trasted with the pr prewar quinquennium when 
me ratio at birth in this country showed no > the registration area was complete (even 
- significant variance when the important fac- rf though there was not complete ‘registration — | 
‘tor of varying race proportion in the regis- within each State). 
tration areas was considered.’ For white For the period 19 37- sex ratio at 
persons the sex ratio at birth during the birth for all races combined was 1053.8, E 
_ peacetime years averaged about 1060 (i.e., with a range | of only from a low of 1052.2 i 
7060 males per 1000 females), while that for : for 1938 to a high of 1054.8 for 1940. For g 
Ss nonwhites was approximately 1030. oe. 1942-45 the sex ratio was 1056. 2 (being od 
During the First World War and shortly — 1058.4, 1055. 4, 1055. 8, and 1055.4, respec- _ ; 
Bay _ thereafter the sex ratio at birth in n certain tively for each of the four years). Thus the 
73 European countries rose significantly from sex ratio at birth was about % per cent ; 
a statistical viewpoint but not from a greater d during the war years than during the 
‘man’s viewpoint although in the ‘United previous five years, an amount which would 
ia States the limited available data indicated — _ hardly cause the layman to be impressed. 
no significant variation. Thus, for Germany Considered from angle, during 
the ratio was 1064 for 1915-18, 1075 for the 4 wartime > years there were 
_ 1919-20, and 1070 for 1921-23, with the 5,791,212 male births and 11,274,112 total 
ia corresponding ‘figures for the United King- births. 3 If the sex ratio of 1937-41 had per- 
being 1047, 1055, and 1048, ‘Tespec- sisted through 1942-45 there would have 
a tively.2 In other words, the middle period been 5,784,700 male births so that there was 
_ showed about a 1 per cent increase over | “4 ‘in the war an excess s of only about 6 500 ways 


two end ones, which were closely in line 
with previous and subsequent experience. boys was thus 0.1 percent, certainly no 

. ae. The man on the street would not view thi _ great increase in masculinity in births from 
oe ie rise as significant, but for such a stable ele 4 layman’s viewpoint. However, the statisti- 
ss ment as sex ratio at birth professivaal statis- cian could calculate the significance by ob- | 
 ticians found significance However, taining the standard error based 


| 


*“A Note on the Variance of Sex Ratios,” R. J. 
Human Biology, September, 1943. Total births, for under-reporting, 
_ * “Statistical Study of the Sex Ratio at Birth,” been estimated at (from various oficial 
Hygiene, July, 1936. 
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oF THE SEX RATIO AT BIRTH 
_— 1942 -45, p is the probability of a birth | erally: have a smaller influence than ra race e and -. 
being male (based on 1937-41 data), and birth order. Age of mother appears to have a 


q is the corresponding probability for fe- a significant role, but this is in larger part 
male births. The standard error is computed. due to the correlatior. between birth order — 
to be 1,680 so that the difference between and age of mother. Thus from Table 1 for 4 
- actual and ‘ “expected” of 6,500 is 3.9 times white births in 1942-44 it may be seen — y! 
the standard error, which indicates that there | for all orders of birth combined tl the ratio 
7 4 is a significant difference, or in other words shows a a decreaii ing trend with advancing, age 
that significantly more boys were born dur- of mother. But when the analysis is “stand- — 
ing the war than would be expected on ther ardized” by considering each order of birth 
basis of peacetime experience. separately (as in the middle section of the, 
_ A further examination of the daia indicates — Table}, no trend by age of mother is apparent. 
that a sizable amount of the excess male Moreover, with “standardization” by age of © 
a births in 1942-45 can be accounted for by mother, there is a rather r clearly , defined de- 
two factors—the larger proportion of white creasing trend for higher orders of birth. 
Bees and ‘the larger proportion of low ~ In order to measure the effect of the differ- 
ent and birth order distribution for 1942- 
“sex ratio at birth than colored as as indicated as compared with the p previous 5 years, itis 
- desirable to adjust the actual percentage of 
x ratio at birth for first births than for. male births in 1937- AI on the basis of the 
ter ones. Based on data for 1942- -44, , the — distribution by race and birth oréer in the 
ratio for first births was 1064, war years. However, this must be dane in- 
births, 1059 for third births 1051, for directly by following the reverse procedure 
fourth births roso, and for fifth and higher — (namely, obtaining the change in the ov yer- ae 
_ order births 1039; part of this decreasing all percentage of male births in 1942- -44 on 
trend, but by no means all, is due to the the basis of the distribution by race and 
higher proportion of colorec mothers. for birth order in the prewar years) because q 
the higher orders of birth. on sex of births by race and order 
For 1942-44 colored births constituted available only since 1941. 
-* 74 per cent of ‘the te total births as against _ Table 2 shows the actual 1942-44 births bE: 
12.38 per cent in 1937- Al. Correspondingly, and the actual proportion of male births by 
the recorded data by der of birth for all race and birth order (excluded from 
a races combined a are se figures shown in this table are those births _ 
the order was not — 
shown is the redistribution of these total 
a on the basis of the distribution of the 
1937-41 births, and the number of these 
_ births that would be male on the basis of the 
1942-44 proportions for each race and birth 
10000 order group separately. Totaling up these 
estimated male births on the basis of the 
The proportion of first birt s i is the same 41 distribution yields an over-all mile 
. for the two periods because of an unusually — proportion of 51.359 per cent as ae 
z. low proportion for 1944 (namely, 34.4 per = the actual proportion of 51.374 per cent, 
— cent), probably due to the prolonged absence ora decrease of .o O15, per cent resulting from a 


from this country of young single men and - distribution of the 1942-44 births by race and 
be: married men without children who made up 
the bulk of our armed forces. For an excellent discussion of the various ele- 
Other factors affecting the ‘sex ratio involved, see “An Inquiry into Methods of 


_ Studying the Sex Ratio at Birth for the United ng 
birth include age of parents, nationality, States during War and Post War Years,” Rachel M. Pet 


economic status, and legitimacy. These Jens, Human 1943. 
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‘TABLE 1. 


Ratio of Births 


99-3 


he: = 


, 


’ 


* Not computed because less th than total births. oo total births. 
~ order in accordance v with the pattern of 1937 7- statistical fluctuation with apna not 


Conversely, it may safely be concluded a Canada, like the United States, has na 


ts that if the data were available to adjust | the € no appreciable upward trend is the sex ratio 
actual over-all proportion of male births in at birth during the years. Thus, for 


1937-41 (namely, 51.310 per cent) on the _-1940- 43 the ratio was 1058 as against 1055 


7 vee basis of the distribution by race and birth in the previous 4 years. However, in 1942 an 
he order in ‘the first 3 war years, there would — unusually high ratio of 1067 was reported, 4 5 


_ be an increase of .o1 5 per cent, yielding an _ but this was counterbalanced ‘by a low ratio 
adjusted proportion of 51.325 per cent. On for 1940 and only average-size ones for 
_ this basis the “expected” male births i in 1942- 1941 and 1943. 
45 would be 5s, 786, 400, or an excess of actual a summary, there is no ) evidence of any 


over “expected” of about 4,800 which is appreciable increase in masculinity of births 


times standard error and is there- the United States and Canada oe the q 
barely within the range of normal 
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| EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE SEX RATIO AT BIRTH 


cro OF RACE a2 AND on PROPORTION 0 
= 
Actual 1942- 1942-44 -44 Data Births on Basis of: 1937-41 


a . Total ‘reported births o of 104 2049-46 ‘redistributed by t race ¢ and order of birth according to distribution of j 
_ » Total 1942-44 births allocated ¢ on basis of 19 37-41 dist distribution multiplied by actual 1942-44 proportion 


_ © Excludes births where birth order was not stated. 


4 Obtained by totalling figures by birth order. 
Actual fig: vased on 1942-44, data. Ci 


q Derived figure from 1942-44 births allocated on basis ‘of 1937-41 


in certain European countries, as measured 


count is taken of the ier proportion of 
white births and of lower order births. From — by statistical tools, was not sizable enough ~ 
to support the common belief that there is a 2 


a Statistical viewpoint there was a possibly — 
"great increase in of births during 
wartime.5 


7 significant higher sex ratio at birth during | 


q 


the war years than during peacetime, but 


 * For detailed discussion of the European experi- 


~ ence during wars, see “Are More Males Born in Fy 


First World War the large in increase 


a8 
| 
com | 
q | small relatively as to be considered negligible 
i 
| 
== 


tion is the bane of every census himself for submit ‘Tegistration.?- 


_underregistra- the of his birth, is required to present 


and of every Bureau of Vital Sta- Section 22 of the Training and 


tte the world Possibly the main Service Act of 1940 authorizes “imprison- 

. “ference in this connection between a good ment for not more than five years or a fine of 

_ census set-up and a poor one is that “ie not more than $10, 000, or both such fine 

. first will attempt some qotinate of the pro- 444 imprisonment’ ? for those who knowingly _ 
eae 7 failed to register. Offseting to a certain ex- 

7. will go blithely | on in ignorance of the fact tent the fear of penalt, was the desire on 
: - that it is missing some of the population. the part of some to escape ‘registration and 
_ Two checks are possible: a sample check military service. On the other hand there 
_ Or a mass enumeration which would be ae... was the force of patriotism and public 


compulsory and subject to penalties. Spot opinion which probabiy more than counter- 


samples, to anticipate our data by a glance balanced this desire to escape military serv- 
forward at Tables 1 and 2, can vary so 


from area to area that a mass census is 


indicated as the only valid check on enumera- 30, 1941." 3 Figures ten. the 


tin, registered on October 20, 1940, but 


For the first time in history we are pro- h Is and d a 
. these were quick, preliminary totals and do 
"vided by the First Selective Service Regis- not include the late “registrants. The June 
a ments, for it was compulsory on all males — - higher than the first quick count taken on 
between 21 and 35 in 1940 and was backed October 20, 1940, just five days after the 


tration with a check that fulfills the require- 30, 1043, figure is approximately 250, 000 


ties. Other difficulties were registration. increase is not 


estimating the amount of draft just” those “35 in- 


ation for all classes and then for Negroes clusive on October 16,1940. 


be order to get a Census figure comparable 


a the factors associated with the Census errors. : with the Selective Service Registration it is 


2 
hal lf months, i. , from ri 
half months after the date of the Sixteenth by x ond P 


Census. This registration stated that 


a. three factors are taken into consideration— 


va Every male person (other than persons ex- 5 i the number aged 20 on April 1 who became a 
cepted by section 5(a) of the aforesaid act?) 2, by October 16, the number aged 35 on 


who i is a citizen of the United States or an alien — April 3 who became 36 prior to October 
ig residing in the United States and who, on the 16 and thus were not subject to the First 


registration fixed herein, has attained the Registration, in this age 


twenty- first ge A of the day of his birth group, 21 35, dying between the two. dates 


ss Manuscript received November 15, 1946. ‘President of the United States of America. Found in : 


Prepared while holding a from Selective Service in Peacetime. Government Printing 


Social Science Research Council. 1942, p. 387, 
section excluded Persons already the "Selective Service in Peacetime. Government 
. 


armed —— ‘Printing Office, 1942, 194% 


ie 


1 to October 1 16, | 1940. In ‘order to do this, 
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wn UNDERENUMERATION IN 1940 CENSUS. 
under consideration. Since those becoming ~ Census figure. Table 2 shows similar figures — 
21 between April 1 and October 16, 1940, for the - Negro population for those states 
were born between April 1 and October Which contain: appreciable numbers of 
1919, the actual per cent distribution Negroes. The data indicate an underenumera- 
births: by ‘months in. 1919* was applied tion of about 2.8 per cent in this total age-sex 
_ those aged 20 on April 1, 1940, to make the group. For Negroes the number missed is - 
first correction. The distribution of births by almost 15 per cent of the number enumer- 


months is unavailable for 1904, so in order ated. WEA 
- make allowance for those becoming 36 __ However, certain considerations must b 
during this six and a half month period, the. kept i in mind. These tables do not take into — 
average monthly distribution of | births over account those persons in the armed forces — 

s five year period, 1929- 1933, was used. 5 and thus excluded from the Selective Service 

_ The death rate of this age group during he Rafmaiion It is practically impossible to 
2 six and a half months of 1940 under consider- -_get an accurate estimate of this number and 
a ation was used in correcting for for number of -_ allocate them by states. However, in 1940 


_ The Selective Service Registration gives Marines, and Coast Guard as stationed = 


deaths® the Census counts 77,000 of the Army, Navy, q 


the number of Negroes registered’ and thus the United States.2 We do not have the age 


it: is possible to make a separate check on - distribution of this group but since the figure 


completeness of enumeration of Negroes. The not include officers it seems s reasonable 


Negro population of April 1, 1940, was aged = 
a in a manner similar to that described above _ the 21-35 age group. No doubt a negligible 
~ for the entire population. Inasmuch as Negro portion are Negroes. Combining this figure — 
ages are not given by single years of age it : _ with the number registered by the Selective 
_ was necessary to assume that for any given ~ "Service shown in Table 1 we get as our 
BF aye of age the ratio of Negroes to Nonwhites 4 estimate of the number of ‘males 21- 35 i 
is the same as the ratio of Negroes to Non- — ‘ the United States October 16, 1940, the: 


whites for the five year Period including that figure 16,615, 000—a figure 3.1 per ‘cent 


year ‘of age. roi higher than the Census count of the same 


By aging the Census figures i in this manner age group. Thus our data lead to the conclu- 


: - for these two groups we arrive at state totals sion that the Census enumerates approxi- 
s mately 97 per cent of the male population in 


ice Registration The: results are shown this age group. Here we have of the 


in Tables 1 and 2. Table 1 shows the aged first major checks ever made on the com- 

Census figure for each state for all classes, _ pleteness of the Census enumeration a nd 
the total Selective Service Registration in . 4 find that taking the population as a whole 

each state, and the difference between these : the Census seems to do a fairly reliable job. 

_ two figures as an absolute number and as a This figure of 97 per cent coverage is — 

of the Census figure. Negative based, of course, on the assumption that 

- numbers in the last two columns indicate that = the Selective Service Registration was 100 

the Census figure is larger than the Selective ie per cent complete. We know that this is 

Registration. The states are arranged though a close approximation 


in order of the per cent discrepancy between “probably attained. 
he Selective and the is when we come to consider the Negro 
Birth, Mortality Statistics, seems least reliable. Here the number missed 
General Table 1, p. 75. amounts to 14.88 per cent of the number 


Birt 
"Birth, Stillbirth, and Mortality Statistics, enumerated. This amounts to ‘enumerating 
Statistics of the United States, 1940. Gen- 
States 1870- 1940. Table 14, p. 


that two thirds or about 50,000 might be Be 


population the Census enumeration 
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Service 


Area 


District of Columbia 990053 Ds 114, 
a 


Florida... 4 264 pre 


16,068 
240, mer 
$25,992 547; 
Connecticut ams, 638 223,440 
330, 466 9, 
669,405 723,162 535757 


Pennsylvania. . 214,618 15249, 


; 


1994 
85,070 85,719 
331,802 


4 


See text for method of aging Census count. — “ay 
Selective Service in Peacetime. Government Printing Office, 1942. P. 
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er Percent o 


Vermont. 


1 940 
= “Aged” 
to October 16, 


TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF 1940 Census Count AND First SELECTIVE SERVICE 


a REGISTRATION OF NEGRO MALEs AGED 21-35 INCLUSIVE 


27; 


4 


New York 


98,979 112,894 


68,777, 
~ 818 5; 


Selective Service in Peacetime. Government Printing Office, 1942. 
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in this discrepancy is the difficulty of enu- “ shown in Table 2. It is bepecattle 6 to separate r 
merating Negro ages, that is the digital pref- these two causes and their combined effect i is 


"erence for even ages and ages divisible by — so large as s to obscure the 


five,?° which i is especially marked in of other factors. 
4 Nonwhite croup. This di gital preference Looking again at the figures in Table 1, 
to balance itself out in a series of ages the question arises, can we generalize this 
and upsets mainly the extreme ages of the 97 per cent enumeration to the population — 
under consideration. In 1 this particular - Rot under Selective Service? We have seen — 
! ~ A age grouping, 21-35 inclusive, it seems that that it does not apply to Negroes, but 1 would a 
Ba the clustering effect at ages 20 and 21 would it apply to total males of all ages, or even | 
“I = than offset any upward bias at age the total population? The answer to this 
35. Thus it seems likely that the depends, of course, on the cause of 
preference ages does not have a great 
Zz of effect on this particular age group-' — factor present at all ages and in both sexes, — 
_ ing. If this is the case, then the figures in or it might be associated with characteristics — 
Table 2 give us reason to believe that the w which vary with the age-sex group v under = 
ame enumerates only about 87 per cent consideration. It seems reasonable to assume 
ist of the male Negro” population | in this age that at least a portion of the underenumera- 
group. is associated with population character- 
We An examination of the variations from _ istics of this latter sort, e.g. mobility and lack — 
state to state in enumeration of Negroes, of permanent domicile, characteristics of a 
_ shown in Table 2, Suggests that much of the young males, In this case underenumeration _ 
variation is probably due to migration cannot be generalized to the entire population 
tween the time of the Census and the time of and might even be maximum in this age-sex_ 
the Selective Service Registration. Thus the group since it includes those most mobile and — 


areas show: ing the highest percentage of likely to have permanent residences or 


the underenumeration. It might be a constant 


4 


£ _ Negroes missed by the Census are those areas strong home ties that would bring them into 

‘ to which there is ‘normally the heaviest the Census enumeration. In order to investi- 

Negro ‘migration. Out-migration reduces the some of these possibilities correlation co- 

yal discrepancies i in the areas from which move- | efficients “were computed between the | per 

. ment takes place and makes the discrepancies _ “cent discrepancies shown in Table 1 and se az 

appear | larger in the areas to which the e mi- eral measurable population characteristics. 

grants gc go. These same variations could be ex- One of the first things likely to affect the | 
re plained on the assumption that Negroes in ‘completeness of the Census enumeration is — 

urban areas are less completely enumerated _ the density of the population. Here the cor- 
than Negroes in rural areas, though migra- __ Telation of . 11 is in no way statistically — 


4 tion more easily justified significant, nor is the correlation of .14 be- 


tween these discrepancies and the per cent 


This apy om figures ‘in 14.88 to of the population urban. We can say on this 
13 per cent is due to the fact that 14.88 per cent — point that if density of population or urban- ; 


a the Census count is only 13 per cent of the total a ism affects the completeness of the Census — 
population because the Census count does not in- Z enumeration we can not demonstrate al 


clude the total population. For example, if the total 
population consisted of 9 people and only 6 were ‘coe in the total population even though the 4 
counted, the 3 missed amount to one half the num- data on Negroes would indicate such | a rela- 

: i ber counted but only one third the total popula- — i tionship. As for the effects of education, a 
we get a correlation of of —.25 between the dis- 

yers, Rober rrors and Bias in the Re- , 

— pone a Ages in Census Data,” Transactions, "_ erepancies of Table 1 and the median school ; 

Society of America. Vol. 41, Part 2, No. Year achieved. This correlation is on the 
pal borderline statistical but at 


r, both causes probably 
og 
a 
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i 
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= b 
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oll H 
3 lend ‘quienes to the idea that the lower 
the educational level of a state the less com- are in ¢ a state the more ‘complete the Census" 
plete the Census count tends to be. Com- enumeration tends to be. There seems to be 
4 munications facilities might be expected to no readily apparent reason why such an as- 
have some bearing on this question, but the sociation should exist. ans 
correlation of —.13 between the discrepancies ie ~ Conclusions: This c comparison of the Selec- — 
and telephones per 1000 population gives no a ‘tive Service Registration and the Census 2 
evidence that these two things are related. _ shows that apparently the 1940 Census un-— 
One of the highest correlations was found = derenumerated all males 21-35 by about Ay 
4 just where we would expect it after examin- — three per cent, and underenumerated Negro a 
ing the variations in enumeration of Ne- males 21-35 by about 13 per cent. A study — 
groes, that is, between the discrepancies and of the variations b between Selective Service 
the net male migration 1935-40." This cor- and Census figures. ona ‘state basis gave no 
relation is .50. A correlation of .59 was 
obtained between th the discrepancies and the enumeration except migration between the 
per ce cent population c change from July I 1940, * time of the Census and the Selective _— 
Th July 1, 1941, as estimated by the Census? Registration. 


This indicates that the variations in the dis- The three per cent underenumeration of ae 


__ crepancies shown in Table 1 are made up of : all males | in this age group is not large enough ; 
_ two parts—one part due to actual under- to be of great concern, but if Negro males are 
_ enumeration and the other due to the —_ underenumerated by 13 per cent, there are — 
tion that took place between the time of i many questions we might well ask our- 
a Census and that of the Selective Service selves. What are the true death rates of ae 
Registration. Since there is no simple and . Negro males? What should a life table for = i 
way of separating these two factors Negro males" “really look like? How many 
_ making up the discrepancies we are forced to Negroes are there in our population? This 
3 conclude we cannot obtain accurate amount of underenumeration also leaves little 
estimates = the Census underenumeration _ support for those who, on the basis of 
states. Census discrepancies in numbers, attempt to 
Inan attempt to determine if point out that many Negroes ‘ ‘pass” 
are more likely than «thers to be as whites between Censuses. These results 
missed by the Census, the correlation was also make it seem that the advocates of 
‘white supremacy” in in Mississippi n might have 


in Mis ssissippi were ‘underenumer- 


= 
" Sixteenth Census of ‘the United ‘States 10940, 
pene Internal Migration 1935-40. Color and ated by the . 5- 4 per cent shown in 1 Table 2 


Sex of Migrants. Table 8, p. 18. then actually in 1940 Negroes still 
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AMONG RU 


hes been given differ- illustrative 
» ences in the economic and social among the 126 villages and hamlets which 
_ organization of variant types of rural — constitute the total of rural centers in a ten- 
or 
centers. Descriptions of agricultural villages, county subregion northcentral North 
ae which serve primarily as service centers for Carolina.’ The distribution of these centers — 7 
‘surrounding open-country hinterlands, a size and type is indicated in Table 1. a 
been made to do for all places. The fallacy _ _ Locational factors. The location of acenter 
such generalization is that it fails of considerable importance in its effect 
“Tecoghian the differences in structure and _ Upon village structure. It is a factor prob- 
= role which occur in rural centers of different ably secondary only to the economic func- 


tion of ‘the village. The agricultural centers 


Vint 


id 


combined 


ant | This is not to argue por in both structure of the Subregion are, as a group, eee q 


- and function | Villages and hamlets do not farther from urban places of 10,000 or more 


possess a group similarity in which individual population? and “considerably farther from 
deviations are overshadowed. Group differ- ten 


f wed h counties are Alamance, Caswell, 


‘ as we approach extremes of size and type; _ Person, Rockingham, and Wake. A description of the 
‘yet all villages have characteristics in com- rea and of the methodology of selection will be 
mon which may be observed and measured. in my unpublished manuscript, The Pattern of 


4 Village Life (Chapel Hill: The Institute for 
j Such characterization and measurement, how- conch 
Es ever, must take into account variations both cent Heath Whitney, “The Rural-Nonfarm Popula- 


in degree and in kind. For among ag agricul- tion: Patterns of Growth in a Piedmont Area,” 
_ tural, industrial, _ suburban, lumbering, Social Forces: 24-1 (October 1945), pp. 81-89; and 


Political and resort vilage, Charles S. Johnson, et al., A Statistical Atlas of 
_ Southern Counties (Chapel Hill: The University of 


"North Carolina Press, 1941). The field work was 


: pear to be associated particularly with tal _ *For a hypothetical universe this has been statis-— 
tional and occupational factors. tically demonstrated in The Pattern of Village Life, 
here will cit., Ch. 10 and Appendix B. For example, a 


comparison of the mean distance of agricultural and 
be industrial villages of 1250 to 2499 population from 4 
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ECONOMIC DIFFERENCES AMONG RURAL CENTERS 
all urban’ places than are industrial or sub- store.* For. example, in gricultural hamlets 
urban centers. Obviously, people within their the general store is the most common type. 4 
community areas will give them greater In fact, except for a few grocery stores, 
trade support than will ‘the ‘people of a bar) 
suburban center, many of whom go daily to Tastee. oF Business Unirs 
SupporteD, By Size-Types OF CENTERS, 
nearby city to work and who depend upon 
stores primarily for items forgotten THE SUDREGION, 
in the city or representing the same article — she —_ 
on sale at approximately the same price, — ng B 
3 usiness Units" 
example, a loaf of bread. To a lesser 
extent, the same is true for industrial centers, “peceenin Classification* Excluding including _ 
whose relative proximity to urban places Filling Filling 
_ has been noted. Since this is true, we should sates om . 
expect to find greater number of store Agricultural—I. 
in agricultural centers than in suburban and —Suburban—I... 
industrial centers of corresponding size. And —_—Industrial—I. . 


a 


Numbers of business ‘units. As we Industria. 


4 to support a ‘number 
‘Stores. There is, however, considerable dif. 


in the number of business units found _Agricultural—IV 


4 in centers of the same size class but of differ-  Suburban—IV 
ent functional types. In size classes I through 
the agricultural cen centers without exception 
support a larger average ye number of business 11.0% —15.0%* 
units than do the suburban centers; and the 
_ ship to the industrial centers. In size > class Agricultural—IV and V (55:0 62.0 
h d ‘al vill Suburban—IV and V....... 18.0. 
V, however, the industri villages support ‘Industrial—IV and V....... 19. 5 
a larger average number of business units — 
are found in the single suburban village 
of this size. Not only is this pattern uniform, i Originally reproduced in V. H. W Whitney, “The — 
the population classes increase, the of Population for Places,” 
differential: between the agricultural villages 
on the one hand and the suburban and in- Tal 
‘dustrial villages on the other becomes strik- _ 
ing. The of goods in ers 3: 
centers of’ different types thus shows con- garages, and fertilizer “warehouses, it is the | 
siderable variation. type of trade unit present. In the 
a It may be noted too that an increase in size agricultural villages (size III) a greater di- Rss 
_ in rural centers is accompanied not merely versity of store types appears. Most of these 
4 by an increase in number of stores but as “centers have one or more general stores, but _ 


4 well by greater specialization by type o eir dominant position in the ee te has 5 
tion, shows the observed difference between the Sates 


means to be significant since, where t = 3.721 with ake This has been noted in other studies. ‘Ginga, My 
_ degrees of freedom, .or > P > .cor. In the sub- for example, Edmund deS. Brunner and J. H. 
region a complete enumeration | ns than a is Kolb, Rural Social Trends (New York and London 
was -Hill ‘Book Co., 1933), PP. 45-146. 
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AMERICAN SOCTOLOGICAL REVIEW 
"declined. Found 
"groceries and , cafés, drug stores, ing. “There are definite differences in both 
garages, and feed, seed, and fertilizer stores. kinds of stores and of merchandise avail- 


able the. centers of different size. And 


Barber shops and beauty shops approach 


‘universality, and furniture and electric advantage which the large village has 
pliance stores are common. All of these stores: 

in greater number in the vi 


TABLE ‘PERCENTAGE OF or STORES WITH CUSTOMERS FROM ) Pours, 


t 


Industrial 
Suburban. 


Source: Field schedules of the author 
___* In order to keep the basic unit stores rather than answers, th ao of those merchants who indicated ; 
roughly equa] division of their customers among two or more sources have been treated as fractions o! sabe one in. 
Also: transient, 3.9; sawmills throughout 1.0; over 10 miles away, 0.5. 
(sizes IV and V) and i in still (such as a dress shirt) and a non- 
more specialized shops, such as those of ‘specialized article (such as gallon of 
jewelers, florists, and photographers, occur. molasses) tends to make both purchases at 
. department store as distinguished from the center where the more highly ee 
the general store first appears in this class of article is available. 


_ Villages, and the chain Five-and-Ten is also ‘Trade factors. Similarly, structural ‘an 
- found. A few general stores, catering to \farm rities of size-types of villages are associated _ 
a almost exclusively, remain, but | with their principal occupations. The result 
either become far more elegant than is again a marked difference in the number 
their counterparts in the smaller places’ or and kind of services available to the people of a 
& are back-street catch-alls hoping to benefit the center. Further, such structural differ- 
from some of the overflow of open- country ences are reflected in differences in the num- 
» ber and kind of associations of the people 
rd a Brunner and Lorge noted in 1936 that the vil- of a given size-type of center with other rural “¢ s 
lage general store had continued a general decline and urban groups. . This becomes readily is 
initiated between 1910 1920. Edmund deS. | 
Brunner and Irving Lorge, Rural Trends in Depres- | * Cf. The Pattern a Village Life, op. cit., Ch, 8, 
Years tae University Press, and especially, Table 31, p. 217. For example, among 
— 1250-2499 population, agricultural 
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SS when we consider the difference in _ sponding size and 83 3.3 and 100 per cent of 
i function in the three types of centers. the suburban stores look to the center itself Pr. 


_ The agricultural village is a farm service to supply the majority of their customers. e 


_ center. The industrial village is a producing Among the large agricultural villages, “the: 
center. And the suburban village is an urban "greater population base and the 


a overflow or satellite center, = | bd increase in small markets, drug stores, and 
‘The agricultural centers of the Subregion — other trade units which appeal for the sup- 
4 furnish no exception to the generally accepted — & port of the villagers, account for an increase 
_ statement that the existence of agricultural in the percentage of stores depending mainly 2 
villages: depends primarily upon open- —_ + the center for support to 21. 6. The group — 
TABLE 4. REASONS BY MERCHANTS FoR CusTOMER PATRONAGE 
THE SUBREGION, BY COMBINED SiZE-TyPES, 19400 


a Centers by in 


Friend- 
Pric lit lit Stock 


“ try trade. Table 3 indicates clearly that the differential is maintained, however, for 83. 2 
trade units of such centers exist largely © cent of the stores in comparable indus- — 
the patronage of customers from beyond the trial villages and 100 per cent of those in 
villages themselves. «| suburban villages must survive on local 
a From the point of view of their customer ie support only. Here is tangible evidence of a 
areas the outstanding difference between the difference in the character of the centers, ot 
x types of centers is the difference in the de- for no question of size is involved. = 
-pendeace of their stores u upon ‘the center itself ‘Here too is support for the ‘apparent exist 
for ivade support. Only 6.2 per cent of the ence of a lack of sympathy between rural - 
_ stores in agricultural hamlets carry on three- _ industrial and rural farm peoples, which is _ 
foucths or more of their business with ‘resi- reflected in concrete ways.* One of these 
dents of their own center; and in the small is by the lack of farm patronage ¢ of industrial- 
agricultural the ‘percentage i is zero. center stores. A similar lack in suburban vil- 
B34 is due to a different reason. The Gade > 


> Edmund deS. Brunner, ‘Industrial Village 

(New York: Institute of and 


 lages averaged 8.2 organized associational groups 


suburban villeges 3. 
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to the of and ote: way | in which the large village differs 


country non- dwellers. When members in its trade function from the smaller centers. 


q 


‘the specialized trade units, the larger variety, customer patronage of their particular 
the better-quality goods which they can ex. a stores. The reasons assigned by the — % 


_ pect to find in the city. The suburban vil- ing 80 per cent appear in Table 4. a 
lages too have made little effort to build " represent, of « course, opinion attitudes rs as 
local open-countzy trade through promoting such, must be regarded as less reliable t 
organizations for farmers and villagers or behavior attitudes. 
through making the center in any way ‘The given show considerable 
attractive to trade from other er variety, and undoubtedly many of them rep- 


areas. It should be noted too that in : the Sub- resent guesswork. Among the — 


region at least those industrial centers which _ reasons totaled in column nine, merchants 

_ have any appreciable amount of open- -coun- mentioned better terms, the attraction of ad- 

patronage are exclusively these which vertised “bargains,” ‘force of habit, and the 
were once agricultural centers, into which — cleanliness and general appearance of ‘the 

¥ oil have moved in recent decades. Trade ; store. Several merchants considered that their 
4 ew have been built w which continue in villages were good farm markets, — 
part from habit. from that point on, the choice of a store 
an Among the agricultural centers the areas largely accidental. Others suspected that 

_ of open-country patronage increase in outer ame tomers were coming to them because they 
distance the center population owed elsew here and so were forced to 

grows.” Among the agricultural hamlets only shift stores, j= = 
3-6 per cent of the stores claim farm trade = Of the reasons , mentioned more frequently, 


from a distance of over ten miles. Among the - it is notable that merchants in the hamlets Br 


"small agricultural villages 9.2 per cent of the a. and small villages place considerable empha- — 


; ~ stores | indicate considerable patronage from — _ sis on the factor of accessibility. Minor em- 


such a distance. But among large agricultural "phasis goes to personal friendship t between 


villages the comparable percentage is §2.7.A proprietor and customer and the opportunity 


q 
dependence upon open-country trade to obtain credit. Comparatively littleempha- 


wide variety, except that the latter WSS men- 


‘ ran areas for growth, and indeed survival, is ie is placed on lo low price, high quality, or 


seen to be characteristic of the agricultural 


a 


The large villages are able to ‘sedan 
greater of their trade from are not well-defined in the indus- 


_ stores in agricultural hamicis. ‘the 


business, and these were stores generally too credit. In the villages, | 


: cca di stocked or located to attract open- however, major emphasis shifts to low price 


country purchasers, and none of the stores in and wide stock. Thus, the reasons cited are - 


q the smal] agri icultural villages _Teceived its” indicative of the changing character of mer- 


chief support from villagers, in the large _ chandising i in the different sizes and types of _ 
agricultural villages 21.6 per cent ofthe centers and of the fundamentally variant 


trade units did only an incidental business attraction trade units in the separate 
2 with persons | outside the center. Here is ; fe 
centers influence specific local patterns. 
_-—- * For a general summary of changes in trade try Interests in Garfield County, Oklahoma (Still- 
areas, see Edmund deS. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, | 


op. cit., PP. 


peting 
James F. Page, Relation of Town and Coun- 
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"ECONOMIC D DIFFERENCES AMONG RURAL 
indicates sharp differences be- ence upon the trade of a 
“at ae centers in terms of the : or upon that of a small group of customers 
‘ amount of business conducted on a cash and ~ Ve ‘not as heavy as in the small centers, which ee 
on acredit basis. The percentage of stores in have a narrower drawing power. The mer- 
agricultural centers doing business primarily chant i is not as often faced with the ll 
@ on 2 cash basis is considerably higher than choice of doing business on a credit basis or 
é in the comparable industrial and s::burban o of doing no business at all. This same situa- 
“a centers. Similarly, in the hamlets and large ‘ tion is true of the agricultural as compared a 
villages, the proportion of stores operating with the industrial and suburban” centers 


with their smaller or non-existent open- 

or PAYMENT oF SrorE RETAr 

Satzs, THE SUBREGION, BY —@ country trade hinterland. In the smaller 


and customer are more apt to be those be- _ 
Percentage of Stores with tween friends, or at least, between neighbors. 
4 a Centers by a Sales Primarily: al _ The personal nature of such contacts makes — 


types the majority of small-center merchants 
a large credit business as inevitable ev even 


Hamlets (I-III) 


0.0 able in view of the relatively heavy losses 


‘store in a small agricultural 


_ who complained that not over 10 per cent — 


Agricultural 
Industrial 16.7 
q burb 


‘now, since they owed him, they were 5 
Source: Field schedules of the author. = ashamed to come in even when they had — ea 
Roughly, half on a ci cash and half on a credit basis. cash for current business. 


a business is smaller for the one struggling grocery in an industrial 


agricultural centers, even with “crop credit,” village pathetically summarized the ash 


4 ‘than for either of the other types. In | dilemma i ma made sign: 


agricultural villages, the percentage is higher will feed your pigs 
than in the suburban villages but consider- __ And mind your baby. 2 
a below that of the industrial villages. The iP ee 


high percentage of credit And T don’t be. 


with the industrial group merits particular © This was a 100 per cent credit business, 
notice. Of the stores visited, 100 per cent in the proprietor wryly told me. actin sai errs be 
industrial hamlets, 86.7 per cent in the Industrial factors. One final economic dif-— 
_ small industrial villages, and 75 per cent . ton between industrial centers on the one 
the: lar ge industr operate hand and agricultural and suburban centers 
_ on the other is found in their manufacturing — 
_ Further, the percentage of stores operating establishments. Table 6 : shows the mean | 
ona cash basis tends to increase and the number of small, medium, and large = . 
percentage operating on a credit basis to de- & the several sise- types of center in the Sub-_ 
comes larger. 10 the bigger places depend- 
appears to be reasonable probability that i 


Ibid., 16. Page found the same general elsewhere. 
tendency in Garfield County, and there Small: “manufacturing establishments employ 


But I won't give credit 
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plants, as might be expected, are manufacturing establishment 
; found almost “entirely in the industrial two large mills are universal, but medium or 
centers. The only ones not so located are in small plants in addition are not generally } 
6. Mean NumBer or Inpustriat Estas- The dominating position of employment in 
‘ells a different way of life from that of 
Establishments farming dominate’ and from that of sub- 
Size- urban centers where commercial employment 
— Small* Medium* Large* ‘in a neighboring city is most common. Just 
as the agricultural village | exists primarily as = 
03 é: a commercial and social service center, the 
industrial op is in major function a 


pes "AMERICAN “SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 1E 


varying degrees that industry dominates the d 
Small villages structure and “organization of the village. 
Large villages...... When full operation of the plant is main- 
om output lags, the life of the village does 
same; and when such a plant closes, the vil- 


0.9 "aa “yy 4 lage experiences a rapid decline unless it is 


Source: Field schedules of the author; an ustri 
Directory and Reference Book of the State of North Caro- rate 


_ tina (Raleigh: Dep’t cf Conservation and Develop- = 
and Dep’t of Labor, 1938). trade and a social function, but it does not 


perform these for any large number of non- 
closed in two centers at time of survey. villagers. large, mill villagers” 
ene conter at time of survey. farmers are nsympathetic. Their daily 
the worlds are separated by a wide gulf with the 
arge agricu ural vi ages. For the most the stores, the Schools, the 
part these are cotton, rayon, or hosiery mills. churches, and the associations of the indus-— 
The small plants, chiefly planing mills, saw q 
trial villages fail to attract open-country peo- 
“mills, cc cotton gins, grist mills, and the like, 
if ple. Lack of such ‘support is reflected in the — 
closely associated in character with 
: smaller number of stores, schools, and nel 
the agricultural centers. A few are found in 
suburban hamlets and small villages, but for of manufacturing over trade in “villages” and the hb 
ge the most part the suburban centers are lack- small numbers of villagers engaged in agriculture. _ 
ing in manufacturing establishments. No See, for example, Newell Sims, Elements of Reva # 


fe _ medium-size or large plants are found in any = Sue (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., a 
Bs 1940) p. 113. In the Subregion commerce far ex- 


- of the suburban centers, and =e ing of = ceeded manufacturing as a source of employment in | 
eS villages, and of a total population of 
(45/427 some 15 per cent were actively engaged in 
farming. Of the latter, 49.6 per cent were in agri- 
from 3 to 15 workers; ‘medium “from 16 to 100 cultural hamlets and &1.7 per cent in agricultural 
workers; and large, over 100 workers. The data have _ centers; 12.2 per cent in industrial centers; and 6.4 _ 
been obtained, where possible, in the field. They per cet in suburban centers. T. Lynn Smith ciel 
have been checked and additional figures supplied 7 that in Louisiana “a considerable number” of rural-— 
by use of the Industrial Directory and Reference * farm people were resident in villages. See The Popu- 
ne Book of the State of North Carolina (Raleigh: Dept. lation of Louisiana: Its Composition and Changes 


— Conservation and Development and Det. of £ (University : Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Sta 
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\TENSITY AND A ZERO NT FOR ATTITUDE, ANALYSIS: 


‘ing size and fun tional type which make he 


type. Here i is clear evidence of the effect of _ blanket generalizations hazardous.’* Mani-— 
function upon structure. festly, there are many similarities which link 
_ If the agricultural village may be thought — _ Villages of a given type and set them off from Bi 
of as an open center and the industrial vil- - other population aggregates, both urban and re 
_ may perhaps be described as an attached 2 ters surveyed exhibit considerable diversity — 4 
¢ center. The chief function of the suburban of form and function both when considered _ 
village is as a place of residence for an urban 4 as a total number and as individual personali- 
_ overflow of persons primarily engaged in ties. On a pragmatic level, such differences — 
commercial or industrial activities in a neigh- _ 
boring city. The ‘structure of the suburban center to offer sufficiently complete economic 
is strongly influenced by this depend- social resources to its people a 


= 


ence upon the nearby urban place which ch is satisfying life b experience. — 
Conclusion. In summation then, the data * Only economic data have been presented here, 
but political and social distinctions likewise exist. 
of this study clearly indicate significant dif- | These are recorded in The Pattern of Village Life, 


ferenc 3 


ATTITUDE A ANALYSIS* 


Epwarp A. SUCHMAN 


— 


THE NEED FOR A ZERO POINT This. problem occurs in much of attitude 
> T: COMMON: parlance, people are said | analysis and especially in public opinion 


be happy | or unhappy, to be intelligent analysis. Public opinion polls attempt | _— 
or stupid, to have a favorable or un- state, for example, how ‘many people are 
favorable attitude toward something, to be ie Po Russia” and how many are “anti- 
for or aj against a certain political candidate. Fd Russia,” how many are “pro-labor” and how 
dichotomizations are made with respect many are “anti- -labor,” how many are “in 
; ' to characteristics that are recognized not to favor of” certain governmental policies and © 
a consist simply of two categories; in common these 
a favorableness are considered to exist. The 
problem that we wish to consider in this general to solution by the 
ei is: Is there atiy sense to dividing peo- — of an external criterion like going to the Re 7 
ple into two 0 kinds—positive and ‘negative—_ “polls and voting, or contributing money, 
i. when the variable under consideration com- 5S or some consideration. Such external criteria 
prises many differences in are important and of great interest, but seem 

to afford only an indirect “approach to the 
‘the American Sociological ‘Society, Cleveland, March problem of ‘defining a cutting point which 
3, 1946. A detailed discussion of the theory and is intrinsic to the attitude or opinion. It is 

of content and intensity measurement will conceivable that a person is “against” 
_be published soon by the Social Science Research — i certain candidate but will ‘vote for him be- bee 


Council, part of a report based upon materials “_ 
_ gathered by the Research Branch, Information and cause he is even ~— “against” the opposing = 


Education Division, War — candidate, or he i is 
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het: will endorse it, if the only alter- with the following s a 
. The British are doing as good a job 
i “for” , or “for” a proposition possible of fighting the war, 
‘but even more so “for” an alternative one. sidered. OO 
_ Furthermore, di different external criteria . The British a always. try 
produce different “cutting ‘points, For | to do their fighting for them.” 
labor” or “anti-labor,” if he contributes First Second 
money to a labor “welfare. fund, still Stas jement 
It seems, then, that an intrinsically mean- er 
ingful cutting point should be defined in a Undecided 4 
tanner that will not denend on an external 
criterion. If such an internal dichotomization Total i 
can be made, then in addition | to s 


> 


v 


should increase » the of the of these is an “unbiased’ 
depth or intensity of feeling with which a respect to the entire issue? 
_ opinions are held, and should also facilitate ge The problem of “bias,” or differing results a 
predictions, For example, of all people who - produced by differing questions, _ has been 
_ are favorable to a candidate, how many will widely recognized by pollsters; indeed, the a 
m turn ¢ out to vote for him? Of all people who — utility of most of their findings rests almost q 


| are well- -adjusted ‘now in their marriage, how entirely | on reaching a solution to this prob- 


‘many will become divorced in the future? 
The t need for an internal definition of a_ An approach to an internal definition ofa 7 


point especially vital public . zero point has been made by the Research 
' opinion polls. Research workers in this field _ Branch of the Information and Education q 
“ _ are acutely aware of of the problem of “bias” Division of the War Var Department during the 
in the wording of questions, and thus far last year of the war. war. begins 
there has been no the id idea of content scale analysis and, 


of questions, the order of of content scale analysis. It ‘aflords a deter- 
- of questions, the wording of the check-list of _ mination of a zero point—if one exists for 
answers, ¢ or the use of free responses in given problen:- —that is completely objec- 
oy. answers, and a whole host of related things, tive. It does not depend upon the wording — 
can change the apparent opinion of the of | any particular question and will divide 

_ respondent. Furthermore, any single | the population into the same two parts on 


eS tion asked on an issue is but one example issue regardless of the specific | questions 
ai 3 bar of all possible questions that could be asked used. This means that the problem of “bias” 
ont that's | issue, and the proportion on say-— of question wording or question selection 
“yes” to these questions can is slved in an objective manner which does | 
range og zero to 100 per cent. For ex- not depend on having ‘ “experts” ’ judge the 
ample, a study of soldiers’ attitudes toward apparent “bias” of questions. set of 
the asked, Do you agree or questions could be made up by a group o 4 
re Commit ¢ the “tree” of public opinion in Hi adley people with one particular axe to grind, and 
Cantril, ed., Gauging Public Princeton another set of questions reference to 
ye made up by a group 
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— y ____will open up new avenues of research in to the first statement, but only 48 per cent §f 4 . 
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q 4 has been presented before to this Society.’ 


a “consists of all questions 
could be asked about one’s attitude 


and random sample of the population is 
chosen, The responses of the sample of 


Louis Guttman, “A Basis for Scaling Qualita- 


7 on Methodological Contributions to Psychology to 4 ‘proves t the universe is not scalable. If a 


INTENSITY AND A POINT FOR FOR 


No matter how these two sets of questions - sample data, any of ‘several: equivalent cab ag 
were worded, provided only that the two niques of scale analysis can be used to test 
sets pertain to the same single issue, ‘they + the hypothesis that the universe of content | 
. will both yield the same proportion of people is scalable for the population | of individuals, 
positive and negative on the issue. e.g., has a single content variable for "all é 

At first, it may seem like an impossibility respondents. 


to obtain such an invariant answer. That it is _ ‘Thel Research Branch has been using scale a 
7 not. impossible, but in fact highly plausible ; analysis as a standard procedure for the past ; 
that such an answer can be obtained, will four years. Many areas of content have 
: _ become clear from considerations of what ‘ been found to be scalable, and very many 

is involved in content scale analysis and in Er have been found not to be scalable for given : 
the intensity function, populations of peoplee 


3 THE SAMPLING OF pie 


‘we can speak | 
people being divided into Donitive and  nega- to recognize the distinction the 
A sampling of items or questions and the’ 
sampling of people. The sampling of 
‘it i meaning arrange can be analyzed according to ordinary sta- 


rank order along a single continuum with “tistical we ‘th line 
respect to the particular area being studied. 4, istical procedures since the samp ing can a 


This means that the area must be tested widest 
to see if it is scalable for the given popula- © cation) in the strict sense of the term Be 


On the other hand sampling of 
n of ople. The theo f scale anal € st 
of peopl of scale a ys items or questions a completely 
Briefly, the procedure is to problem exists. The process of item selection 
a or construction is not at all a random sam- be 


verse. of comtent. that is to be studied, ~_ ling process; it is a psychological proces 
attitude towards the Army, attitude towards pling P Psy pre 
“undergone- by. the research worker which, 


It seems certain at present that ordinary 
sampling theory is inappropriate for the 


S 
towards the topic being studied. This uni- of sclection 
verse is ‘sampled by making up a a series sof PP Swer in s 


results t depe f 
questions on the issue. At least ten to twelve pe 
i sample of questions used. ‘No matter what 
items are ordinarily | wt be used in ae sam le of questions is. used ( rovided onl 
for the pre-testing in a preliminary study. opt P 


“that the marginal frequencies are sufficiently 
population of people is also defined, different) the hypothesis can be tested 


are from a scalable universe of ques- 
tions. The reason for this relative 


4% 


people are then observed with ‘Tespect to the 


hypothesis of scalability is an ‘extremely 

tive Data,” American Sociological Review, 1944, 9: simple and highly - restrictive one. If the 3 

139-150. A bibliography of published materials on entire universe of questions is scalable, 
scale and intensity analysis will be found in Louis — any sample of questions must prove to 7 ss 


Guttman, “Scale and Intensity Analysis for — scalable no matter how it is chosen. Hence 
_ Opinion, and Achievement,” to appear ir the Pro- 


ceedings of the Conference of Military Psychologists 


if a sample of questions | is not scalable, this 


2 


soon by the University of Maryhad. sample of questions is and is large 
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AMERICAN SOCIO SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
and diverse enough, “then the inference is distance below zero hare 


that the universe is scalable.* 


others on the universe and in zero point. What shall we name e this second 
fact to arrange the whole ‘population in a variable « on which they are the same? The 
rank order on the area from high to low - answer proposed here is to call this second 
‘urthermore, the ranking of the people ] variable the intensity function. . If two people . 
on any sample of questions must. be es have. the si same intensity of feeling on an 
isi, Rs sentially that which would be obtained from issue but» differ in their position on the 4 
whole universe of questions. Any sample content scale, then they must be cn opposite 
of items or questions from a scalable uni- sides of the zero point. 
verse must rank the people in essentially If intensity of feeling “oes up as one 
_ the saiae order as any other sample of items. ms. moves either to the Tight or to the left of 


Thus, the ran. order of individuals from 5 the zero point, then intensity ‘must be a 
oq “high to low, or from more to less favorable, ea or J shaped function of the content scale 


will be | the same as the rank order from that pe point on the content scale at 
completely different set of questions on = intensity function reaches its minimum; 
topic. is is the first invariance 


that is, as that content point corresponding 
property that makes obtaining an invariant to the bottom of the U or J. Sec 
zero point possible. By obtaining another ‘The problem is to measure > the iialty 
_ invariant ranking, on intensity, and relating — function empirically. If this can be done, 
pesos two invariant rankings, we obtain an the zero point can be determined by plotting — 
invariant zero point. intensity of feeling against content score. 
This has been done by the Research Branch 
INTENSITY ANALYSIS for “many areas; in each scalable. case, 
shaped curve emerged and a zero 


given universe of content is not point was thereby approximately determined. 


ia scalable, then it is not meaningful to order — The technique used for measuring the in- a 
people from high to low, and particular tensity function. is far from “perfect and 
it _is not meaningful to speak of people better suggestions will undoubtedly be forth- 
_ being positive or negative on | the area. The coming in the future. However, crude as 
ack of scalability indicates that more than is, the technique does work ; gives res fairly 
one content variable is involved and no satisfactory ‘results. Several — 
| 


and con _ be presented the use tech- 
properties must a zero point have? There 5. ILLUSTRATIONS OF ‘THE INTENSITY 


is meaning in the statement that one person — % 
is higher than another on the area because ‘A survey was ¢ conducted ‘in June, 19 45, 
of the scale pattern. What should it met anes a cross-section of 1,730 ¢ailiated men 
to say that one person is positive and another the United States to _ determine the sol- 
_ person As negative? If a zero point were dier’s attitude toward the Women’s Army 
; to be defined, in what respect are two people Corps (the WAC). A series of six questions 
the same if one is a certain distance above was asked as a sampl le of all possible ques- 
_ the zero point and the other is the same tions in the universe of “attitude toward 
the WAC. One of these questions was, 


Like all inferences made about a population 3 or exam 


Certain 


meaningful to say that some people are a they are the same in their distance from | the ; | 
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the e WAC, would you + of indivi idual to 
vise her to join? each item (within the margin of error 
- Ye s, I’m almost sure I would =——rvvided by the coefficient of reproducibility 
—— No, I probably would reproducibility is not possible. An important 
No, I’m sure I would not E 
that a scale and quasi-scale do have 
a. _in common is that each provides an | invariant © 


to measure intensity of feeling, ring of with to the s sam- 


‘How do you feel ‘this? 
same rank ae as that i in the universe 
of all ‘items that could have been used. 


the content—and the: with to the particular 


TaBLE 1. ATTITUDE OF ENLISTED MEN TOWARD THE WAC 


(Pos.) 


Percentiles 


Median of Intensity 


and intensity questions were dichotomized 


“separately for ‘scalability. The six content ed 
questions proved to form a scale, and produce seven ranks, ‘Each’ ‘soldier 
intensity to form a quasi-scale. One es- ceived two scores: a content score ranging ~~ 
_ sential difference between a scale andaquasi- from o to 6 depending upon the ll e 


is that from scale scores one can re- of questions upon which he held “positiv 
attitudes the WAC, and an 


pat 


a ” Tabulating intensity score 
against content score for the 1,730 soldiers 


of feeling can be measured in many different ways. 
For example, the same results were obtained by ask 
_ ing after each attitude question, “How sure are you a 
your or “How hard was it for you to 
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being measured the technique 4 can therefore say thet, according to ‘this. 

“th using parts (b), then Table 1 should show sample of soldiers, 54 per cent of the Army 

ae intensity as a perfect U or J shaped ae: =e an unfavorable attitude toward the 
- tion of content. Table 1 shows that this is WAC; 9 per cent hada a favorable a attitude 5 
Se not the case, that there is much error in toward the WAC; and the remaining 3 7 : 
v . technique; but despite the considerable _ per cent were in between. As more and more q 
‘amount of error the essential shape of the questions are added to scale » the size 


frequency in each column of Table I corre- and the exact location of the zero- point can 
sponds to the interval in which the median be determined with greater _ accuracy. On 


ie intensity lies for each content interval. A the basis of the present sample of six ques- 
‘proper graphic presentation of the curve of 
medians is to. express the data, not in the — 
crude ranks observed, but in estimates of Vee 
what the rank on the whole attitude universe 
had been asked. The percentile metric 
yy way of doing this. The cumulative fre- i. 


respectively. The last row of Table 1 in- 
 dicates the estimated median percentile of 
_ metric is used for both content and intensity = Aah 


to each of the two. Each plotted point corre- 
sponds to the midpoint: of the interval on 
content and to the column median on inten- 
sentially in- 
“the ‘zero- me: a roximatel at 
variant. Ifa a different of questions -point por 


the 75, per cent, 
an these particular six had been used, "The fact that curve in Figure 


essentially: the same curve would suspended in mid- air and does not reach 
Plotted by the percentile technique.” = the bottom "percentile of intensity is due 
__ In particular, the region in which ¢ the to the presence of error in the technique for 
oint lies is invariant. It is not possible ascertaining intensity, The column medians 
o ascertain exactly where the zero point are being plotted; since there is error, the 
Be but clearly it should be between 54 and medians aie away from where they would 
| , the midpoints ¢ the acre surround- be if there were no error. The ¢ essential shape 


* Several curves and zero- 
points’ obtained from different samples of questions if there were no error seems rather apparent 


from the same attitude universe will be presented from Figure | I, , and it seems safe to assume 
in the forthcoming publication on the work of the the pure curve would actually touch 
Research Branch. Despite tlie fact that these dif- _ bottom in a region within the zero interval 


ferent samples of questions had widely different |] 
distributions, the percentage of respond- obtained the ‘observed curve. 


to the aad left of t om remained A technique for obtaining a single point 
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INTENSITY AND ZERO FOR ATTITUDE ANALYSIS 


“the lowest person on intensity would be at first. Six. were asked as a 
the zero point on content. Since we have of the universe of content. As in the previous — x 7 
error present in practice, we can take an a example, each question was actually in two 
= average of the content positions s of the people SS the first part concerned the content, = a 
lowest on intensity as an approximation to to and intensity of 
2. Oprnton or ENLISTED MEN ON TRE on 


4 


¢ 
ar 
a 8 46 46 8 9 


ercentiles 67 84 96 | ath 


, the median content percentile of the 315 hood Yves, it is trying its best — 
“men therein is, by interpolation, 66 per cent, It is trying some, 
we can use this as an estimate of the enough — 
4 true zero point. This estimate does fall 1 ® —— It is hardly trying at ab 
‘the | ‘zero interval just previously obtained — (b) How strongly do you feel about this? 
‘The shape of the intensity function can Fairly stron 
vary considerably from problem to problem. Very strongly 
4 An interesting example i is afforded by a study - 


4 soldiers’ opinions of the Army’s demobili- es part (a) of the sniinetin five questions 
zation score card plan. | Two areas were to asked opinion about how the plan was being 
= studied. One was opinion of the idea of carried out; : 


score card, and the ‘was the above for all the questions. 


a tin 
his 
4 
he q 
‘a 
ide 
37 
re 
ize 
ow 
q 
ideal zero point. As' small a percentage feeling. One of the questions was, for 
possible should be used in order to avoid ample, 
distortion, but the sample number of people — (a) “In general, do you think the Army is try- tha gi 
included must be large enough to be reliable. ‘ing its best to carry out the Arm score er 7 
| 
ns 
+ | 
nt : 
ne 
ch 
nt 


joint distribution of content function is plotted in Figure 3. 


_ intensity ranks for the attitude of soldiers’ _ point seems to be indefinitely far to the left! | 
_on how the score card plan was being carried This indicates that there was little or no 
* out is given in Table 2, and the approximate . unfavorable opinion about the idea of the — . 
tensity function is plotted in Figure score re card—practically everybody ¥ was sfavor- 
able. Such a conclusion could not be as- 
2 c certained by looking at the marginal fre- 
quencies of the individual questions ; asked 
| in this area. For example, one of the ques- _ 
_/ | tions was, “In general, what do you think 
of the score card plan (the 


49 It is fairly 
16 it is not so good 


is not good a at 


It is important to ite that the technique 


ae Uc curve 0 


tent results with the low point of the curve, gi Se 
: zero-point, falling between percentile 28 
67 of the content scale, There is in- 
ae dicated a split among the soldiers in 
attitude toward the way in which the score - 


plan was being administered, with 


a the soldiers having a favorable attitude = 


The shape of this curve is quite 
‘different from the curve on attitude toward“ 
other aspect of the problem, the “Ficure 3. Attitude of Enlisted Men Toward tl 
soldier’s” attitude toward the idea of the of of the Army Score Card Plan. 
score card plan, produced an altogether 
? differently shaped intensity curve. Seven by using the content median of the eet 4 
oS containing the content in part (a) intensity. group breaks down in this in- 
and the intensity in part (b) were asked — stance . Using the lowest intensity technique — g 
as a of all could is. not safe the function i 


= 


| 
| = 
| 
tii 

4 
4 
: 
4 
q Is 
Jaa 
4 7 Ci 
ty ranks for soldiers’ attitudes toward are presented in Figure 4, but as 
idea of the score card plan is given cuss ‘on will be = 7 g 


AND 


| 


of work in surveying soldier attitudes and — 


ill summarize of it its years strongly” to. part (b) when were un- 
decided on part (a), 


they would answer 


pinions. Briefly, we can say that flat-bottom i to the effect that by “very strongly” they 


shaped curves indicate that there is not 


much diffexeuce between and c cons; 


very extreme on either side, most of 


TABLE 3. 3. ATTITUDE OF Men TOWARD THE oF 


meant that the pr oblem was very important, — 
or else that they were very sure that they — 


except for those relatively few people who are were un undecided, or some such thing. Thus, 
A of the responses out of context 


4 


30. 


8 (igh) 


32 


7 


227 27 699 Sn 239 


79 


Total 
Frequency Percent 
og 


8 


Median of Intensity 


“ 
Percentiles 


| 30 44 
are relatively indifferent. Very 
a curves indicate a clear distinction between | 


6. ‘THE PROBLEM OF ERROR 


and contributed to error in the frequency — 


Even if all the responses were in | conte 
there is still a contribution to error pod 


the fact that the degrees of meaning of the © er 


The technique of asking “How strongly words vary from sub-group to sub- “group 


do you feel about this?” after each question 
is admittedly a crude one and accounts for & 
much: of the error in the observed relation- 
Ship between intensity and content. If the 
intrinsic intensity could be ascertained, the — 
ai relationship should be perfect. How error ‘ 
_ is introduced by the technique just described _ 
be shown in several ways. Some men 
say “undecided” to a question. When 
asked the part (b) about strength of feeling, 
they say they felt “very strongly.” 
were asked said very 


the population. Verbal habits of people 


are considerably different. Some people will 
say ‘ ‘strongly agree” to aimost ayGing 
when they ‘ate i in favor of it, where other © 
people would say “agree”’ > under the same 
circumstances. Especially with ‘Tespect to the 
intensity questions, ‘there are people who 
say “very strongly” to every question. This | 
tendency to use or not to use strong adjec- 
tives, we shall ‘call “generalized verbal in- 
tensity. ” That it exists as a quasi-scale for 
Arm ulation has been sh 


| | 
1e 
54 102 1 2} 420 49 
— 
“4 
fa 
e 
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several surveys, as will be all the more that responses to any single 


"suspicion and re-emphasizes the 
by. studying ten or so different an objective technique for obtaining a zero 
universes of content (attitudes) in a single Point such as that described in this paper. al 7 
survey. One part (b) question on intensity An example of how “generalized” intensity . 


| ATTITUDE TOWARD THE ARMY 


—ANTENSITY PERCENTILE 


= 


we 
i ATTITUDE vounne POSTWAR CONSCRIPTION ATTITUDE TOWARD OFFICERS 


jas 
selected from each of the ten different can be related to a 
areas at random, and it found that ontent. question: is the following. The 
the ten intensity questions formed a quasi- sample of soldiers was divided into three 
It was also found that responses to indi- tensity: low, medium, and high. When 7 
sl questions were related to this gen- . asked the question, «All things considered, j | 
eralized intensity. This finding emphasizes think the Army i is run about as a 


2 
| | vr 
q 
= 
q 
| ia 
4 


‘efficiently as_ or do you think it 
be run better?” the reponses for ‘question asked. led 
three ‘groups turned ‘out to be: 2. The basis intensity analysis is the 

theory of scaling which provides a test f for 
Medium High the single meaning of a series of questions. 
It is run as well as Any single question or series of questions 
on an issue is considered as S. ‘mply a sample 
of all other questions on the same issue which 
‘Tt could ‘be run a lot bet- might have been asked instead. The problem 
ter 20 45 _of scaling is to test whether the particular 
sample of questions used can be considered 


Total P 100% 
Total Cases belonging to an attitude or opinion uni 


distribution of responses to a the attitude universe being studied. 
question must take into account the verbal 3. In addition to the rank order of indi- 
habits of the respondents. viduals on the content or attitude scale, - 
‘ ‘generalized” intensity, of om _also possible to determine the intensity 
isa verbal | variable and reflects verbal habits with which an attitude ‘is held. This i in- 
of people; it is worth much further ex- _ tensity measurement is found to be a Uo 
ploration. A research study was ‘undertaken shaped function of the content scale. 
to find out if this generalized verbal eel People on both ends of the content scale 
correlated with personality areas as investi- . 


feel more strongly than people towards the ~ 


by conventional personality inven- middle of the scale. one moves" down 


tories. Four different areas were 


“intensity, ‘These personality and of the of atti- 
also “correlated with content of specific tude questions used will always divide the 4 
a opinion questions. suggests a field population into the: 


traits play “in attitudes and opinions on ti 
political, , social, and economic ‘matters, and 4. The “method used in for 
from a “methodological | point of view in measuring intensity of feeling was to ask, 
7 determining respondents’ verbal habits and “How strongly do you feel about this?” — 


modes of expression, = each attitude question, Correlating 

itensity analysis is This technique of measuring intensity is far 

ive method of determin- from perfect and results in a large amount 
ing an invariant cutting point for an attitude of variance around the curve, Further re- + 
or opinion scale, This cutting point will — _ search will undoubtedly serve to reduce much ~ 
the research worker to divide his ‘of this variance. However, crude as it 

_ Population into favorable and unfavorable the present technique does work 
groups, a 8 division which will will be independent been used in instances. 


— 

a 
hings to the different Kinds Of Deupic. determined 10 he scalanle if is meaninolul 
a 
> 
A A pathic deviate, depression. areas cor- tensity of feeling begins to increase again.. ae ia 
a 
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ROBERT F. wince 
Uni 
4 differentiate between what are called ge! between theory and the test of theory. 
“heuristic” and “empirical” typologies, { As i implied in the foregoing, an empirical - 
and (b) to show how the empirical typology typology is derived primarily data 
may be derived and how it may be utilized. rather than from theory, it functions to sum- 
‘It scarcely needs saying that the purpose marize- observations rather than ‘to 
Of the typology, like that of the common vi 
noun in general, is to enable the observer — 
to perceive order in the “infinite complexity” treme ’ characteristics, and stands logically 
_ of the universe. For example, the abstracting between observation and the reformulation : 
of fluids from the human body as a whole, Lot theory. 
the abstracting of blood from the other bodily | Now it can be argued that the worker who 
7 fluids, and the typing of blood enable both uses the heuristic type is actually using data 
Cunderstanding and controi. Typologies are the form of implicit, perhaps: unwitting 
created by the process of noting homogeneous correlations, and that the user of the em- — 
attributes i in heterogeneous phenomena; they pirical type would be unable to 
are created for the purpose of discovering — his typology without some sort of theory, 
systems. however implicit and informal. This n may be 
In terms of function and technique of deri- conceded, in the writer’s judgment, without 
- vation typologies may be classified as heuris- _ forfeiting the value of the distinction, —. 


or empirical.’ As contrasted with an em- be shown in the following remarks. 
pirical typology, a heuristic typology shows — { Insofar as the writers on method in our _ 


it is constructed for the purpose of 
; ee enhancing the vision of the research- "preciate | the ideal type. Its utility and gi 
er (i.e., by facilitating the statement a spectability _ are well established. On 


of the test- other hand, relatively little attention has 
ir been paid to the 


3 


>= 


+ 


Whether the heuristic type is identical with the 


* Manuscript 18, in ideal type or one is a sub-class of the other is 
; *Paul Wallin has classified types into “ideal” matter of definition. Since the present interest is in 
Pod ‘empirical.” (See his “Supplementary Study A: . the more general aspects of derivation and function 
The Prediction of Individual Behavior from Case of the construct rather than in refinement and de- — 
Studies,” pp. 181- -230, esp. pp. 215-7, in Paul Horst % tail, the writer prefers to use the term “heuristic.” - 
_ et al., The Predicition of Personal Adjustment, New += ™A very noteworthy exception is an article by 
York, Social Science Research Council, 1941.) The Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “Some Remarks on the Typo- 
‘present writer's for "ig logical Procedures in Social Research,” Zeitschrift 
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‘exclusive and ‘collectively "exhaustive, and 
may | be distributed in the various 
classes. Typologies may be none e of these. heuristic type is the “economic man 


[= AND ‘EMPIRICAL TYPOLOGIES 


te 


it seems clear that the 1 most widely known. 
con- 


Observations may be * ‘classified” in terms! struct devised for the purpose of trying to 


4 of a a ‘single variable, €.8., SEX, , marital status, j 


- oO age. “Type” ordinarily connotes a plural- 

ity of correlated characteristics. a 
es than one variable is used in differenti- 


ating | classes, there is n not assumed to be any 


any “dynamic” 


Finally, if if} 


determine what would happen “if” man 
i only to maximize his profits and oa 
} mize his losses.\It i is apparent that no such 
‘man exists but that some individuals re- — 


semble the construct more closely than 


relationship between them. in differentiating “the ideally basic types il 


burden on “researcher to show others. Spranger® uses the ideal type method 


Kliiver has been particularly insistent in individuality”: 
making the positing of an explanatory 


namic interacting system a necessary condi- 
tion for a typology.* The writer regards 
_ Kliiver’s conception as a universally desirable. 


Just where the line should be drawn between 


called types 


er proceeds in his interpretation.‘ 


uses the term “quasitype” where 
only one attribute is involved and reserves the term > 


125. Folsom, however, observes that “type” is used 


tion on a single variable, or (b) ‘ ‘a group of corre- 
lated traits so that the possession — of one or more of 


“type” for a “compound of attributes.” Op. cit., 120, iy 


these traits usually implies the "possession of the 


: theoretic, economic, esthetic, 


‘social, p litical, ant religious. He states that — 
method a 


‘is an artifice since it us study 


phenomena on a level of relatively low — c 


objective rather than as a necessary condition. | plexity. It must be borne in mind that the | 


types which we develop are not photographs _ 


classification and _ typology is a definitional _ of real life but are based upon an isolating and 
and hence an arbitrary matter. By follow-  idealising method. In this way eternal and ideal - 


ing his lead we arrive at a position where sie are developed which are to be used as 
researcher’s empirical _categories may be be 
or “classes” contingent upon 
how far and how “dynamically” the research- Age 


constructions or normal structures in connection 


with the phenomena of historical 
ty 


few (other ‘ill 


by virtue of their mode of derivation and an 


_ to designate (a) one mode in a multimodal distribu- * the heuristic typology is “logico-meaningful” while pe 
the empirical is “causal-functional,” and that Kliiver_ 


would allow us to the only 
to the “ 


others.” J. K. Folsom, Social Psychology, New _ 


_ *He states: “The mere description, the mor- 
ce - Pes of the type, may lead us astray in our at- 


American Book Company, 1937, op. 22- -39.) The dif- 


 ficulty with this position is that the ‘ ‘meaningful” 
“heuristic” typology presupposes theory and that 


tempt at claritrying the method. If the description — while this arrangement is admirably suited to a re- _ 
refers to nothing but relations among static elements, . search | situation wherein an adequate body of theory 
== does not refer at all to a multiple uhit, to a 3 exists, it is not very helpful in divulging relation- 


dynamic system, to an action- called type. 
Fe: ‘The typological method seeks to uncover certain | 


conditio sine qua non is that such modes of inter- 
acting are at least hypothetically assumed. Through — 
the use of the typological method, it is true, units — 


_ ships in the ground-breaking type of problem en- rs 
countered in new problem areas, \ 
x 


specific modes of interaction in this system. The "Eduard Spranger, Types of Men: The Psy- 
_ chology and Ethics of Personality, Halle, Ma: 


Niemeyer Verlag, 1928. 


of some kind become visible, but these units are | ‘Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, Tii- — 


dynamic units.” Heinrich Kliiver, “E. 
= of Physique and Character, ” pp. 176-85, i 
Ss. A. Rice (ed.), Methods in Social Science, Chi. 


cago, University of Chicago Press, 1931. (Italics 
Sorokin’s categories, 


can Journal of Sociology, 41 (1936), 723-37. 


bingen, J. Cc. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1925, PP. 


*Louis Wirth, “Types of Nationalism, eri- 


*®Max S. Handman, “The Sentiment of Nation- 


e might say that . alism,” Political Science Quarterly, 36 (s98t), 104-21. 
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te 
im 
it 
strations. of the use 0 4 
heuristic typologies are as follows! | Weber’s’ 
types of leadership, Wirth’s® and Handman’s? _ 4 
- 
is 
— 
mn 4 


types at nationalism, 
_hority group, Benedict Sorokin’ marked in the average values are described 

_ types of cultures, Thomas’s** types of “typical.” . 
sonality, and Burgess’ types of family. «refers to the most frequent cases, but to 

E ee ‘of the most celebrated empirical _ ideal cases, to such cases as bring most ay 
typologies is that of Kretschmer™® who as- to view common characteristics which in the 


Majority of instances appear only blurred, but 
sociated affective e disposition with body type. which, all the ‘same, can bed pelesade demon- a 


Concerning the derivation of his typology, 

ype typology represents his effort to summarize 


“have emerged, consciously created in accordance 
of with any given guiding principle or _ collection re is data, that it is an empirical ate 


of pre-established values. They are, on the con- heuristic typology.. 
trary, obtained from | empirical sources in the Some other examples of empirical a 
ae following way: when a fairly large number of gies are: Angell’s’* typology of the reactions — 
morphological similarities can be followed of ‘families ‘to reduction of income, Shel- — 
through a correspondingly large number of indi- ras don’s'® types of temperament, Ogburn’ 
dash then we | begin measuring. When we types of cities, ‘and Hoxie’ s*° types « of trade 
characteristics come out clearly, while those are line 
peculiar marks» which only occur in isolated typologies. Mowrer’s”* ecological types of 


cases, disappear in the average value. In exactly 
‘same way we treat the remainder of the sugees- 
characteristics which can only be described from was 


mere optical ‘observation. So we proceed as if < or from data. The text makes the ty; ppology 
factual, but the suspicion persists 


we were copying at the same time the picture of 2 sound 

one hundred individuals of a type on the same 3 _ that it is con ceptual. The Jewish “social — 
_ picture-surface, one on top of the other, in such» types” of Louis Wirth*? and the Negro 
_ a way that those characteristics which cover one “social types” of Samuel Strong? represent — 
another become sharply outlined, while performed by the mem- 
which do not fit over one pe another disappear. if bers of socie 


gator’s job was ‘to discover, 


Groups,” i in Ralph Linton (ed.), The Science of Man 


in the World Crisis, New York, Columbia University * Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
Press, 1945, DP. 347-72, *R, C. Angell, The Family Encounters the De- 
Ruth Benedict, Patterns: of Culture, New ‘York, pression, New York, Scribner’s, 1936, “Appendix: 
Penguin Books, Inc., 1046, pp. 72 ff. on Method. 
Sorokin, Social and Cultural ™W. Sheldon and S. S. Stevens, The Varieties 
bi Vol. I, New York, American Book Company, 1937) of ‘Temperament, New York, Harper, 10945, al 7 
| PW.F. Ogburn, “Social Characteristics of Cities. 
IX. Different Types of Cities,” Public Management, J 
Knopf, 1927. This typology of personality 4 18 (1936), 267-73. 
a variation in the usual use of the ideal type. While | ™R. F. Hoxie, Trade Unionism in the United 
the _ “Philistine” and the “Bohemian” are polar States, New York, D. Appleton and ere 1920, 
the “creative” is a second order abstraction PP. 33° 52. 
that it includes the socially desirable and excludes the “Mowrer, Family Chi- 
S undesirable attributes of the two polar types. Also oun, University of Chicago Press, 1939, pp. — 
ture is a mixture of the polar “ideatio “sen- Na 
W. _ Burgess and H. J. Locke, The in Chicago, University of 
Chicago Libraries (unpublished Ph.D. 
Book Company, 1945. 1940, esp. chapter xvii, and “Social Types in a 
Kretschmer, and New Group,” Ame ican Journal a So ology, 
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emerge from the study of personalities: 4 An example from Professor Thurstone 


“level of conceptualization plus (b) a “meaningful” 


the s conceptualizations. Kar- Mnatrix (table of intercorrelations) to 


diner’s** “basic personality structures” are determine its dimensionality ere 
empirical i in the sense that they are the direct f rotation of the resulting reference vec 
a of the analysis of culture but non- tors to such positions that they may _ 


Pee in the sense that they do not ania interpreted as “primary factors. = 


Despite the little amount of attention That 4! work*® may be cited in which he uses sixty — 
has been devoted to empirical typologies it tests on 1,154 school children and isolates — 
is the writer’s judgment that they should i seven primary mental abilities: verbal com-— a 
be given a mantle of respectability because of prehension, word fluency, number, space, rote 
_ their potential value for social research. This q memory, , induction, and perception. To sum-_ 
judgment is predicated upon the belief that marize in seven terms the substance of the 
empirical typologies derived by means of 4 performance of more than a thousand indi- 
3 —_ee powerful techniques can: ig viduals on sixty tests is remarkable economy. 


d ( a) correct errors in heuristic types ve 4 be sure, the act of naming by the research- 


‘a does not certify the validity of the cate- 
6 


gories. The definitions are still operational ; 

(c) provide a basis for “integrating” vari- interpretation and theorizing must remain 

ous disciplines. ’ subjective than formal Vet 
the various techniques available for the the evidence clear that “intelligence” has 
derivation of émpirical typologies multiple _ differentiable elements, and it is of theoreti- [ “= 
_ factor analysis seems to offer | the greatest cal significance that they be differentiated. — ae 


(a) an aggregate of objects (persons, wal di nition? Noting the definitional character of | 
tures, economies, etc. te.); r HRs the question, Thurstone would be inclined to 
(b) a set of variables; answer in the affirmative and to grant to 
e the right to differ on the basis of 4 f 


4 25a This technique requires: May we call these abilities “types” of “i 


for: ment then onde It may be held that ‘this is 
@) determination of intercorrelations be- propriate to the investigation of onl il 
tween all pairs ‘of variables (or but (a) that most social scientists are inter- 


ested in raore ‘complicated problem areas than 
(e) factoring g correlation that of cognition, that what is wanted 


q __ “Abram Kardiner, The Individual and His So- 


The Psychological Frontiers of Society, New York, 4 tor variance. At this juncture each of the m dimen-— 
Columbia University Press, 1945; and “The Con- sions may be thought of as a reference vector 
cept of Basic Personality Structure as an Operational - orthogonal to all other reference vectors and each ahs 
Pe. of the m intercorrelations as points in the m dimen- A 
op. cit, (pp. 107-22. sional hyperspace. According to Thurstone the struc- 
“a * By “integratica meant (a) an ‘empiri ture is not interpretable until the reference vectors 
monstration of association between data of various ‘ are rotated to meaningful positions. re icy 
ee After rotation the reference vectors are called oe ia 
interpretation of this relation. “primary factors.” At this time they may not be 
™* Lazarsfeld’s “reduction” of attributes to form orthogonal. The basic work on multiple factor ancly- 
_ types is a sort of informal factor analysis on dichoto- sis is L. L. Thurstone, The Vectors of Mind, Chi- 3 
_ mized or serialized distributions. Op. cit., pp. 127 ff. - Ago, University of Chicago Press, 1935, a new edi- ae. 
The intercorrelations are listed in a table whose tion of which isin press. 
— and rows represent the tests used. This a Be and T. G. Thurstone, Factorial Studies = 
table of intercorrelations is known as the ‘ eae a of Intelligence, Psychometric Monographs, No. 2, . 
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AD ERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
bse is types of men or of social groups rather than _ tion. Those who wish to study a ne ay a ; 
types of ability, and (c) that many of the “whole” accuse others of superficiality; those 
‘more- interesting kinds of data are non- conceptualize a problem exclusively 
mensurablee terms of the disciplines of their persuasion 
ws Related to these « objections are several accuse the former of being hopelessly and — 
dilemmas which seem to be confronting so- naively “unscientific,” and speak of the i 
cial research, particularly tegration of disciplines as logically 


(a) How can we ¢ effect a marria be- the writer it seems clear that no ob- 


aa tween qualitative data, which are so ‘ject can be studied “whole.” In its most 
difficult to analyze, and quantitative _ Complete expression the idiographic method 
bi , data, which are so difficult to endow — must utilize a process of abstraction, and 
with significance? term “a science of the individual” seems 
_(b) What is to be done about the pleas — _ both paradoxical and, from the standpoint — 
of: certain” brands of psychology and of any r easonable- scientific economy, use 
_ son” and the “whole culture”? eg a © On the other hand, we are conscious of 
c) Is it desirable, and if desirable, is it the existence of a set of problem areas, which 
we may regard as being in a disciplinary : 
‘s various disciplines in the study of a__ sense interstitial, or probably the more fruit- 
Problem area (personality, labor, war, ful view is that. they are transdisciplinary. 


Mannheim* has pointed out that the present 


i old qualitative. quantitative issue can disciplinary organization of the social _ 


‘not be settled in a few words. It should be ences grew out of the liberalism of the late 
noted, , however, that people on both sides o 4 aa and nineteenth centuries and was" my 
the issue seem to be working towards each addressed to the social, political, and _ q ‘ 
a C other. On the quantitative side, for example, — i nomic orders i in terms of which life was seen 
Guttman* has been doing considerable work at t that time. It is the writer’s” “convic- 
on the scaling problem, and Thurstone states tion that we are becoming increasingly 
that he and his co-workers are trying to (though perhaps only semi- 
ae devise ; a technique whereby non- mensurable aware | of the inadequacy of the nineteenth — 
data may be e subjected to factor analysis. century concepts for the task of addressing 
_ For data which are non-mensurable but are twentieth century prob!ems.** In our efforts _ 
er, a enumerable at different levels there is the to relate the parts and to see the problems — 


a analysis of variance. On the qualitative side, “whole,” ” we are recruiting teams — of repre- * 


a 


the thematic apperception test, one of "sentatives from various disciplines. Insti-— 


4 = most promising qualitative techniques i in the tutes and committees of internr* ional rela- 


Personality field, has been handled in a quan- tions, human relations, and human 
titative manner ‘by Murray” and Sanford. ment, etc., are established and do research. 
a da Turning now to the ‘ “holistic” and “inte- But the integration never or quite § seems to come 
‘grational issues, the writer believes that off. 
these are different facets of the same ques ———— 
* Karl Mannheim, Man ond Society in an Age of 

— ™ Louis” Guttman, “A Basis for Scaling Qualita- Reconstruction, New York, Harcourt, Brace and j 
tive Data,” American Sociological Review, 9 (1044), Company, 1940, pp. 160-61. 
139-50. See also Ward H. Goodenough, “A Tech-— _™ The inadequacy of nineteenth century concepts 
. nique for Scale Analysis,” Educational and Psycho- r been noted in economics by the development O: 
 legical Measurement, 4 (1944), 179-90 A such; neologisms as “duopoly,” “oligopoly,” and 

Murray et al., Explorations in ‘monopsony. ” Cf. E. H. Chamberlin, The Theory 

ality, New York, Oxford University Press, 1938. of Monopolistic Competition, Cambridge, Harvard __ 
am * R.N. Sanford et al., Physique, Personality and - University Press, 1946, and Joan Robinson, The 

‘Scholarship, Washington, Society for Research Economics of Imperfect London, Mac- 
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“inverted” by Stephenson** and “obverse” 


"What seems to be needed is new planes of 1e, correlate 
 conceptualization which will intersect the 4 sons rather than tests. Hence we should 
traditional planes. These will be the planes compute sums of squares and of cross- 
of the new problem areas. Factor analysis” prod jucts. of rows Tather than of columns. 
be the technique to assist us in defin- instead of. correlating digit- span 
ing these planes. The procedure will be to with figure- recognition or social status with | 
4 begin t the study of a problem area with a economic status, one would correlate John 
survey of the various conceivably relevant Ralph, ‘Ralph with Mary, and Mary 
elements, to put these elements through a John. Accordingly w when the correlation 
multiple factor analysis, and thereby to de- matrix is constructed, each column and row 
termine the major dimensions of the new _ Tepresents a person rather than a test. t. The 
domain. should be noted that factor reference’ vectors (or “primary fac- 
: analysis does not suffer the handicap of tors”) then are defined by a cluster of per- 
ha having been trained in a single discipline, _ Sons who are similar to each other and dif- 
hence /it can be “expected that it will from the others in the problem. In 
show relations between data from various this way the primaries provide empirical 
levels of conceptualization. It then becomes a typologies of persons. Concerning this pro- — a. 
job of the researcher to relate the fac- cedure Stephenson States: 
tored clusters of variables into coherent b important 
theory. _ This is, of course, not a technical — matter when they remind us that abilities and 7 
but ‘theoretical job; the factor analysis traits can be considered relative to the individual 
- *' cannot provide the theory but it can point himself, and that only by so doing can the indi- 
= the major relationships. _ ie ee ae vidual, so to speak, be maintained whole and in- 
typology of objects (persons, economies, tact. “The true characterological significance of 
cultures, “ete. ) is directly deriva ible from a the trait,” says Stern, “becomes evident only 
undatien on the usual “or “direct” factor is when we investigate its aie] in the total scheme 


analysis technique. This variation is called that this technique] affords” an investi- 


by Thurstone. While with both techniques ‘Thus the gives e of bridg- 
the: original data are test scores, obverse ing the gap between the holistic and the” +f 
factor analysis | differs from the usual 
direct technique in that correlations are should perhaps be noted that while this 


Stephenson, “The Inverted Factor Tech- 
ie To clarify this idea let us recall the ap- ia nique,” British Journal of Psychology, 26 (1936), 


"pearance of a worksheet containing test data 351-52. an 


ona sample of persons. The usual arrange- Stephenson suggests that the heterogeneity in- oe 


5 ment is to have the test-names (e.g., digit- _ troduced by the difference in size of unit and magni-, - 


oe tude of raw score on the different tests may be 7 
-™. and figure Tecognition or social status “overcome by expressing each person’s score on eachi 


| and economic status) in the column head- test in terms of the sigma unit of the test. Ibid., 346. i. 
ings. In the stubs would be the names of ‘ ‘The writer is not acquainted with any literature 
_ the persons tested. In the usual procedure addressed to the question of assessing the popula- — 
we should obtain our correlations by com-— of personal attributes which a sample 


uting the sums of squares and sums ™e*suresis to be obtained, 
P sq Cyril Burt's view that the technique divul- 


of columns. In the obverse ges no more and no different information from that 
- given by direct factor analysis seems questionable to q 
. Stephenson, “Correlating Persons instead a the writer because of the fact that the examples used be 
- Tests,” Character and Personality, 4 (10935), by him to illustrate this point are based on a very . ; 3 
Se “Introduction to Inverted Factor Analysis, few variables. It is the writer's hypothesis that the = 


vith Sorne Applications to Studies in Orexis,” Jour- magnitude of error in Burt’s position is roughly pro- ai. 
nal of Educational Psychology, 27 (1936), 353-67; 4 portional to the number of variables employed. Cf. = 


of Medical Psychology, 17 (1938), 188. 


Inverted Factor —— British Journal CC. Burt, “The Analysis of Temperament,” British — 
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technical problem was that of constructing | 7 


_ thousand, on each person, it would restrict z 


the feasible size of sample of persons to from a typology on the basis of “sympathetic in- 
a to possibly fifty per problem. While © a _ sight.” In “Appendix A” Angell reveals with — 
would be somewhat of a handicap and almost unprecedented candor his mental 
_ would necessitate considerable care in the f anguish in constructing a workable typol- 
_ selection of the sample of subjects, it would — “ogy. In his efforts to create a ‘satisfactory 


be to intensive typology, Angell successively employed vari- 


Tt is obvious that by r means this pre of. interests, a 
cedure it would be possible to study and to _ family pride, “mutual helpfulness, adapta- 
“type” families and voluntary associations, bility, change in economic functions of 
and castes, cultures and sub- cultures, family members, percentage decrease in ac- 
economies and governments, and any other customed income, etc. In terms of the pro- i. 
speaningful units of social research. —cedure suggested in this paper Angell might 
The question may be asked: to what kinds — oil have followed one, or both, of two courses. 4 
of of sociological problems may the np al Using direct factor analysis he might have 
of factor analysis be applied? The first step run intercorrelations among the variables 3 
in answering the question is to recall the | just mentioned plus any others (up to a ‘ : 
two | broad stages in the development of the limit of between twenty and fifty) he might 
"theory of any scientific discipline: first, the have though? relevant; thereby he could - 
_ stage of description, and, second, the stage have ascertained empirically the major di- q 


__ “of hypothesis. In other words, it is necessary mensions of the problem area. Using obverse 
| to identify the | principal "dimensions of a factor analysis he could have thrown into 
_ problem area before it is possible to develop the problem all conceivably year ell 
{leritera of relevance. It is only after these 
Criteria been established that it be families instead of by variables; thereby 
comes feasible to state a hypothesis concern- : aa have derived immediately a “thal 
ing the functional relationship between a based on as complete a picture of each . 
and 6, other things being equal (i.e., other family as he cared to use. (It will be borne _ 
relevant variables being held constant). in mind that there is no limit on the practi- 
a Without having gone through the descrip- cable number of variables when the obverse _ 
tive stage, one would be unable to state” procedure is used. The obvious advantage 
what variables should be held under control _ of the latter procedure i is that he would have 
while testing a hypothesis, been able to handle all variables simultane- 
Primarily, the technique of factor anal- ously 1 rather than a very small 
nas utility for the first, one time as he actually did. 4 


1 


= 


conceivably relevant variables (to use the “the of the voting records of supreme 
“vacuum sweeper” approach), , and through ‘ court justices. The presumed objective 
_ the factorial process to ascertain the prin- would be to establish a typology of jurists. 
_ cipal d dimensions of the area. Having dened It is the writer’s understanding: that Pro- ue 
the principal dimensions, the investigator Thurstone is undertaking a study 


“tis then able to state reasonable hypotheses. this sort. 
: Factor analysis is used it in the stage of hy- An illustration of or 
pothesis. “only when a typology or compar- tor yr analysis might have been used to test a 
yable configuration is hypothesized. typology is presented in Shel- 
| 


™ An illustration of a situation in which 
factor analysis technique might have i 
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-don’s ‘The Verieties Temperament.® By types s instead of ‘two. Thereby factor 

somewhat unrigorous methods Sheldon de revealed a hit hitherto concealed cleavage 
veloped three body types and three tempera-— he plane. 
_ mental types and found a high degree of Ss In summary the writer would like to state a. -s 
correspondence between the two typologies. his beliefs on the following points: eee 
It is a question of fact demonstrable by fac- be (a) Empirical - typologies differ from? 

tor analysis” whether or not such physical heuristic typologies | in that the for- 

temperamental types exist in the gen-— mer emerge primarily from data and 


to ‘empirical test or even to think systems of let us. not 
of so. That typologies 


obvious let us suppose that the veal none has 


ideal type: "specifies Negroid rather posited or suspected, and can pro- 
Caucasoid- physical characteristics. It vide a basis for “integrating” 
clear that an empirical typology developed 

by factor analysis or any other procedure _ 


4 
‘disciplines . Empirical typologies are 
especially useful where the 


— would correct this error. ‘The advantage — bi nate area is new, , where the extant theory 
a this paper alleges for factor analysis seems inadequate, and where it —_ 4 3 
is the ease and completeness with which the desirable to attempt a transdisci- ‘ 4 
empirical typology can be constructed. plinary | approach. poe 4 
Within the writer’s research experience (ce) By means of factor analysis 
i Ss is an instance wherein a pair of to ascertain the 


ogies instead of one, and 


ew. Sheldon, op. cit. By means of obverse factor 
Reference is made to error in the direction of Bain it is possible to develop empirical 
a ‘correlation and not to the anticipated departure of meaningful units of 
-ALTERN: ATIVE MEANINGS OF ADJUSTMENT* 


University 


ed use and the central theoretical position 
it is often accorded, the word “adjust- q the meaning of adjustment is less clear than | 


its common use might lead us to assume and, 
most terms of contemporary social second, that there are alternative meanings 
_ analysis. Certainly few terms are more often — of adjustment which, if specified and gen- = 


a used by social scientists, or with n more eve erally agreed upon, might do much to clarify — 


both theory and research the social 
One the confusion attending — 
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present ure of adjustment and its polar ‘justment, or ‘conflict between 


term, “maladjustment, ” can be found in the...’ “But, as we have remarked previously, 
great number are sexual adjustment is only one of = 
4 disorganization, ab- in life. Moreover , Many 
ee _ normality, ty, social problems, deviation, dise- ‘ items become linked together and thus in 
fluence the total sense of well-being and in 


quilibrium, tension, frustration, disorder, 


ee _ disorientation, neurosis, , maladaptation, un happiness or unhappiness.”* “We may, in 
adjustment, social ‘disharmony, conflict, and - fact, conceive of a scale of adaptation or 
_ disintegration. It may be objected that many © social- personal efficiency ranging from the — 
these terms have been introduced into ‘normal and accepted through the neurotic 
social : science because their innovators, dis- to the more extreme thought and behavior | ;- 
r satisfied with the previous meanings of mal- which we call psychotic.”* So far as ona — 
adjustment, have sought to free themselves be discovered, Young nowhere makes exe 
from traditional obscurities by employing plicit what he means by | adjustment, even 
- terms whose meanings they could themselves — though the term is included in the title of 
assign. Perhaps in the case of certain of his work. | 
these usages, the effort has been successful. ie Elliott and Merrill, in their popular text- 


When the investigator entertains hypothe- book Social Disorganisation, likewise 


ses or encounters phenomena _ which ‘the tempt no systematic definition of adjust- 
> existing terms of his science are inadequate ment but confine the reader’s enlightenraent 
to describe, he is compelled to invent new to casual observations of which the follow- 
One suspects, however, that most of these _ smoothly, there is obviously little difficulty — 
_neologisms are primarily new words for old in the matter of making adjustments... . 
confusions. They provide their authors with (But) decisive events which upset the life 
distinctive titles for textbooks. They con- % pattern of the individual require reorganiza- | 


a 


a vey, in some cases, a specious sense of the tion and readjustment. Otherwise he be- 
greater methodological precision of the comes” overwhelmed and may acutely 
physical and biological sciences from which maladjusted.” Again, referring to the onset _ 
“many were borrowed. They serve also to of personal crisis, the authors observe: “Tn 
: -_telieve the monotony of analyses in which the words of Queen and Mann, this marks | 
crucial terms are rigorously defined and a period of unadjustme ent, or the first stage 
5 a used without stylistic substitutions. What 4 of disorganization. If the individual works q 
a perhaps more to the point is that this, out an adequate solution, he soon becomes — 
res lavish use of synonyms has distracted at- adjusted and life goes on ‘more ‘smoothly. 
tention from the _ remarkable obscurity to Occasionally, however, the multiplicity of 
which the key term—adjustment—is untoward factors or complicating phases of 
invariably subject. problem seems to allow no possibility 
Kimball Young, in his Personality and for taking up the threads of the old. experi- 
Problems of Adjustment, may be taken as ence and weaving a new 
typical of this tendency. The following quo- there is hare satisfactory solution, he enters q 
here representative of the usages of upon a further stage of disorganization 4 
adjustment in Young’s book. “Many crucial called maladjustment in which he is more a 


= 


TKimball Personality and Problems of M. Elliott and F. Merrill, ‘Social D organisa- 4 
Adjustment, New York: F. Crofts & Co., 1940, tion, New York Harper & Brothers, 1941, p. 77. ? 
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\TIVE MEANINGS OF ‘ADJUSTMENT 7 

less pr would be made in to elicit such 


will be readily apparent that disquisi- 6 

tions of this” sort are little more than The functional d finition of 
stringing together of folklore ‘and tautol- on the other hand, asserts that adjustment \ 

oe . If life goes smoothly, the individual is best when the individual’s behavior, apart oh 

is adjusted. Tf not, he is usually unadjusted from his attitudes toward it, most nearly ea x. 4 

s even maladjusted, depending, it seems, , on conforms to thé norms and expectations of ie 
his ability to adjust. Fortunately, the litera- the society to which he belongs. Mowrer nd 

ture of sociology contains to this has made this definition explicit and 

semantic indifference. in his Disorganization, Personal and Social: 

4 In general, two broad definitions of ad- “All personal disorganization, 

_justment are most frequently employed—_ represents behavior upon the part of the in- 

sometimes explicitly, more often implicitly dividual which deviates from the culturally 
sociological inquiry. These definitions approved norms to an extent as to 
i | may be called the attitudinal and the func- _ arouse social disapproval.”’® Employing a u 
criterion in the study of veteran adjust- 
The attitudinal definition states that we should first have to determine 

success of the individual’s adjustment— and 

_ therefore the degree of his maladjustment— community. Presumably, we should go on 

is determined by the extent to which he ex- from this to discover what the ve eteran’s be- — a 
presses himself as satisfied or dissatisfied havior actually was, and the degree of 

the manner of life he has adopted. approximation to those types of behavior 
Good adjustment, within this definition, is - which might have gained the maximum > 
whatever adjustment the individual likes. social approval. We would attempt | to dis- 

Thus Shaffer asserts, in The Psychology of cover whether the veteran had entered — 
a person to satisfy all his “cliques and associations of which his com- 
motives with regard for their functioning as munity approved ; whether he had per- 
interrelated "system, is good adjust- formed efficiently in a civilian job; whether a 
ment.” He adds that this satisfaction must had avoided overt conflicts with the 
be accomplished ‘ ‘without undue emphasis members of his community. a 
or slight*ng of any one motive, and... with | iee° it will be objected, surely there is -— 
consideration for the adjustments of ‘other intimate” “connection betwe veen 
_ persons.” But the source of his “individual t norms and personal attitudes. People - 

a satisfaction 1 criterion” is clearly found i in the pleasure and displeasure within the norma- 
attitudinal responses of p persons whose ad- tive structure of social behavior, not apart 
justment he may be seeking to measure. In _ from it. It is what they do, together with = 

_ so far as we restrict ourselves to this at- a social approval or disapproval occasioned — yt 
} titudinal definition, we would ask the vet- . by their a actions, that provides the only pos- 


J eran, for example, how he likes being ome sible source from v which attitudes of pleas- 
and what satisfactions he has found in civil- ure and See ne arise. Further- 


ian life. We would ask the newly married © i 
person what he likes and dislikes about his R. Mowrer, ‘Disorganization, Personal and 
marital status. We would ask the college Social, Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott, 042, p. 32. = 


freshman what leasures nd di The difficulty of holding to a single criterion, even 
displeasures after it has been set forth, is illustrated by the 


f he has found in his new ‘situation. In short, Be following passage, taken from the same work: ae 
_ to meet the demands of the attitudinal cri- in the family relationship the individual’ s wishes 
terion, we would ask the individual how he have been so defined that they can find socially a : 


feels, and | our inquiries | concerning what he approved outlets and if the personality structure is — a j 
as to facilitate such satisfactions, the 


Ibid., 18. achieves a high degree of social adjustment and a 
le x F. Shaffer, The ny of Adjustment, : corresponding personal organization.” Ibid., p. 573. 
w York: Meughtes Mifflin Co., 1936, p. = 
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the precise nature of this functioning \ within , “be, to valee his behavior itself, to obtain 
social environment is responsible for evidence as is provided by the Ror- 
whatever specific pattern of pleasures and schach or TAT," would 
displeasures the individual may feel. us to question ‘the veteran more ‘skillfully. 
_ The difficulty has been that this close re- - Wi e might turn out attention to areas of 
lationship of attitudinal and functional ad- attitude which had been overlooked or only — 
_justment is often allowed to obscure the Y partially reported. But he himself would re- y 
___ erucial differences between them. Thus Ww. main our final source of data for the at- 
a Thomas, in his book The Unadjusted titudes of pleasure and displeasure he may 
that “It is only as we understand have 
behavior as a whole that we can appreciate © When, in the case of functional adjust- — a 
the failure of certain (maladjusted) individ- - ment, we are concerned not with how the . 
—* to conform to the usual standards, "9 veteran feels but with what he does—and a 
and asserts iater that “We may assume aleo in particular with the deviation of his be- 7 
_ that an individual cannot be called normal havior from social norms—our methods of — 
ac by implication, adjusted] in which all i obtaining data are essentially different. 
the four types of wishes are not satisfied Whether we take as specific measures of — 
in some measure and in some form.”?° Many functional adjustment the amount of time 
, examples of this confusion might be cel, which the veteran spends with his family, 
* the number of days he is idle before re- — 
+ hidden by an absence of precise defini _turning to work, or the number and kind — 


research appropriate to data of the on ‘from statements made by the veteran 


An attitudinal adjustment criterion must naires; but is a matter of research 
: ia ‘always refer only to the verbal reports of Ea economy. In the case of attitudinal data, it 
| the person who is being studied. If a vet- is a research necessity. 
eran, for example, tells us that he is happy, a further evidence is needed to establish — : 
\there no higher authority to which we the difference between attitudinal and func- 
resort for proof or disproof of the state- measures of. adjustment suc success, it can 
_ be found in the fact that these two scores | 
Ibid., p. 40. This ambiguity is avoided in The eran adjustment many 
‘Polish Peasant (Boston : The Gorham Press, 1920, w= cases were encountered. The onl 


Vol. IV, pp. 2, 3) by the distinction made between — 
social and individual disorganization. Social disor- * excerpt is from a street-corner ‘conversation 


; ganization is defined as “a decrease of the influence With an unmarried veteran who since his re- — 
of existing social veh 08 behavior upon individual — : turn from service has apparently been per- 

; members of the group.” Individual disorganization — fectly satisfied to take almost no part in the 
defined as “a decrease in the individual’s ability social or economic life” of ‘the community. 


Little, Brown & Co., 1923, 


to organize his whole life for the efficient, progressive ~ Ba 
and continuous realization of his fundamental in- Interviewer: Hi, Bill, how's everything g going? 

there points out, have “no unequivocal connection “These and other affiliates of adjustment are 

he the circumstance that i in n spite of this absence of any “Walter H. Eston, “Research on Veterans’ 4g 
American Journal of Sociology, 
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ALTERNATIVE MEANINGS OF ADJUSTMENT — 
Bill: All right, Pp, thing’s presses dissatisfaction with much of his’ 
going all havior? It seems clear that the combinatio 
Interviewer: What are you on doing of these two variables in a single, blanket 
now? adjustment score would serve only to 
vide us with a meaningless average, and ~ 


a Bill: Well, you know Pmw farm 
loan. There followed an ex lanacion of this. PS 
loan yet? is actually involve is problem is to ac- 
‘Bill No, I haven't. Not cept the fact that attitudinal and functional, _ 
_ Interviewer: Did anything ever > come of that adjustment may differ both in their ~Varia- 
‘job you were figuring you might get at the tions and in the methods by which they are 
gasoline station? Observed, and to suggest, if possible, some 
x Bill: Oh, no 1 didn’t count too heavy | on of their relative attributes as criteria of the 
“Interviewer: 


two weeks, you kno know. get 


¥ 


Interviewer: How much is that? 
Bill: Fifty-two fifty a month, attitudes. For example, an intensity of feel- 


Interviewer: Well, you're all set then, aren't img which might be described as “very 
y happy’ By one subject might be described 
a Bill: Sure I am. I can yenember when I was as merely as “happy” by another. Second, - ( 
<4 workin’ hard and not makin’ that kind of money. cannot be sure that the subject’s report is 4 
4 _ Hell, why work? That’s the way I figure it. I — honestly given. A recent study of veterans a 
know I can see my way clear till next March attending the University of Chicago _‘Te- aa 
a" anyhow. Course, if I could get a good job I'd vealed that those who were preparing for 
q - take it, but I figure I might as well look ar around the ministry obtained, almost without exp é 
_—build myself up and take it easy.... Why tion, the highest attitudinal scores in the — <2 
_ should I take a job? I don’t have many ex a survey. It is unnecessary, of course, to ques- 
penses—it doesn’t cost me much to live, and I’m = tion the honesty of these “respondents. Yet 


makin’ more than a lot of these dumb bunnies 
make workin’. Hell, ¥ could go out and get could not a professional bias—an unwilling- 


a job any day, but J Gqure on waitin’ till | spring te ness to admit dissatisfaction—be responsible - 


a seein’ what kind of a deal I can get. Tm in for the high | Scores obtained in this case? xe 


f, no hurry. ET Third, we can never be certain that our 
What questions have touched upon all the areas 


What single attitudinal and functional ad- of attitude which are important to the 
::@ justment score : could be given a veteran of a ject. And fourth, in many of the psy choses a 
j 5 Pe type? Would it reflect his poor func- and in certain neuroses the individual’s ex- a ms 
rE tional adjustment to the norms of a gen- 7 pressions of pleasure and displeasure appear | 

‘erally hard-working community, or would it 7 to be so dissociated or displaced that they 

reflect his good attitudinal adjustment—his — _ can no longer be used in comparison with 
complacent satisfaction with the socially dis- the expressions of more nearly modal per- 
approved and functionally ineffective way sd sons. 
life he has adopted? Again, 2, what com- despite the gravity of these diffic: 

- bined adjustment score could be given the ties, some of which may be solved by the 
at the opposite extreme, who goes _Tefinement of methods,?* at- 

to work soon after discharge, is re- 


One such m 
pected by the community » isa considerate knowledge of certain variables which, for 


== and participates actively me many jack of an accepted general term, can be called the - ae 
and who at the s same time affiliates of Unlike the social behavior 
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-titudinal adjustment criterion retains impor- or approved way of behaving; in 
tant advantages. _ Regardless of the sophisti-_ «the. social norms of a society as complex and 


‘fact, it is the practice in everyday life—and possible to enumerate or to describe with 
doubtless among these same sociologists—to any degree of The norms of 
assume that the -individual’s expression of grou 
likes and dislikes is usually related to his 
e general level of adjustment. We assess our prnaee hy the norms of the same group tomor- x 
own adjustments, and the adjustments of row. The inference is therefore admissible _ 
our acquaintances, in these terms. Organiz- _ that in measuring adjustment by functional 
ers and administrators in every field find it standards we are in constant danger of los- 
“4 useful to consult the likes and dislikes “os our criterion in the widening circles of = 
y sl their subordinates in assessing the well-being Ss inquiry. Furthermore, by far the _ 
the group. To suppose that adjustment greatest proportion of adjustment studies are 
cannot be measured in attitudinal terms concerned with the behavior of persons in 
wo a would seem to ignore the overwhelming evi- > situations which are characteristically transi- 
dence that such estimates are not only cus- tional. 1 The immigrant, the veteran, 
‘a tomary but are often successfully used. ese newly | married couple, the parolee, | the ol 
_ The physician who asks his patient lege freshman, the displaced person, the un- » 
Where does it hurt?” or “How do you _ employed worker—all are in transit ‘ally : 
feel?” is seldom accused of rely ing upon one way of life to another. I It would seem, _ 
“subjective” and therefore objectionable therefore, to be. a problem of” utmost “diffi- 
data. The phyticien himself would be the culty not only to decide which : social norms — 
_ last to assume that expressions of satisfac- are e appropriate in measuring the adjustment _ 
tion are always act accompanied by the com- any giv to 
plete absence of functional pathologies. But 
_ ihe is also aware that attitudinal data are 
among the most useful available to him for ‘applied. 
determining illness and for measuring re- difficulties could be overcome, ‘the 
covery. The patient who is functionally ill advantages of a functional criterion are 
4 feels ill. obvious. The peculiar hazards of attitudinal 
aa measurement of adjustment by means research might be avoided. And we might, 
functional criteria involves both difficul- for the first time, approach adjustment 
ties and advantages of of a different order. normal age 


The question suggests itself at this point— 


a the individual, all of these can be ob- 
gerved ia the interview or laboratory dtuation. 3 why has the distinction between attitudinal 


unlike attitudinal responses, they can and functional adjustment been generally 
_ be measured with considerable precision. These af- unrecognized? One reason may be that the “) 
f= (a) physiological data concerning a theory of adjustment has étien been a pro- 


blood pressure, blood volume, muscle tremor, — duct of literary rather than research situa- 
psychogalvanic reflexes, electroencephalograms, and he “ 
rates of respiration; (b) scores on personality tests,  * tions. It is a part of the literature” in the 


the Rorschach test, and other projective tests; and Worst sense of that term. Probably, | too, it 
a * the symptomatology of neurosis. All of these is significant that the majority of empirical _ 
‘fo = it 7 are closely related to the present adjustment studies have in fact been re- — 
_attitu es and attitudinal history of the individual. searches it in m maladjustment—criminality, de ! 


As the nature of this relationship becomes clearer, 
the measurement of adjustment linquency, psychopathology, divorce. As we 


noted, the r 
correspondingly n ated, t e researcher i in fields 


ta 
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a . Pi _ from the fact that social norms are far more pathologist who can measure maladjustment — § 
i 7 easily described in general than in partic- in terms of crime, divorce, delinquency, and 4 Ba i 
lar, Tn general, a social norm is a prescribed — 
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ONFORMITY A AS A 
“little difficulty. in determining the meaning, be entirely valid so far as the internal 
for the purpose of his research, of adjust- analysis of his data is concerned. iit) Niall 
ment failure. ‘He can simply assume that § The inadequacy of this procedure be- — 
divorce, psychosis, suicide, or conviction for comes” apparent when | the investigator at 
6 crime is ample evidence of maladjustment. — tempts ‘to relate his study to similar studies bs, 
Only in studies of more normal persons, and to more general theories of human be 
among whom the degrees of adjustment and 
\ maladjustment a are less easily detected, does be established only by means ofa system of 
the need for subtler and more rigorous general. definitions which have been g gen- 
criteria of adjustment. success marries im- erally agreed upon. And it is from this sys- 


that the investigator is inevitably iso- 


even in empirical studies of lated whose concern for statistical precision 


omnia of interviews and questionnaire re- i: functional abate at least a basis for = 
Ee becomes so impressed in the the system of general definitions which ad- oe 
process by the magnitude of his analytical justment theory -Tequires. It has” indicated 
a task—that the essential difference between — that one of the principal tasks of adjust- 2 
the two kinds of adjustment has simply ment research is to explore the correlations — a) 
scaped him. Lost in his masses of accumu: attitude and function in the adjustment 
ted. data, he is more - than willing to con- process. Until these relationships have been 
ude that success of adjustment. has no “clearly ascertained, there would seem to be 


Bi vroader meaning than a judge’s rating or “little hope of answering the two grave ques- 


having reached this conclusion, he is , free to our or discon 
engage” in a practically infinite series of under what do these | 
‘statistical computations, all of which may 


CONFORMITY A (GENERAL OR A. SPECIFIC 

7, A LTHOUGH GH sociologists. have long con- under the leadership of Floyd H. Allport, ai 


_ cerned themselves in one way or an- our - know ledge of conforming and noncon- 

other with conformity, neither they forming behavior rests largely on common- a 

"psychologists have systematic ‘sense impressions of sociologists and s — 


‘the exception of direct-ol ob- The chief weakness of the paper and 
-servational udies of a very few types es of “cil approach i in any study of behavior i is 
_ situations made by a group of psychologists 
test situation may not truly indicate his re- 
_*Manuscript received October 5, 1046. sponse in a situation calling for non-sym- 
The author wishes to express his appreciation 
_ for the helpful suggestions of Dr. Walter C. Reckless | *For a summary of the findings of the Allport — 
in constructing the questionnaire and conducting i: see Robert Chin, “An Analysis of Conformity — 
the investigation and for the editorial assistance Behavior,” " dechines of Psychology, no. 289 (1043), 
of Dr. F. Cuber i in preparing the the paper. 46 pp. 
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action. This not rend- volved in twenty-five social situations. The 
2 paper and pencil studies worthless, how- investigation had three | main aspects, one 7 


ever. of which (reported upon in this paper) was 


While it is true that one of our interests in ¥ 
whether conformity is is a ‘general | behavior 
attitudes is the clue may abord to the 
he 2 trait or a specific r response to concrete situa- 
tions. Since the whole of recent 


still an aspect of its social of vast important one to raise in reference to con- 


a significance. Its verbal expressions on the sub- formity and nonconformity. Purity > 
ject 1 become perhaps the most important pres-— ‘The questionnaire is too long to include 


sure of the social environment enforcing the in this paper. Several examples, however, a 
monogamic sex mores in the community. The 


_Merton,® Lapiere,* Katz,* and Newcomb® are are driving through a small town on a “= 
re have likewise contended that opinion meas- highway. You come to an important cross street 
t urement, even aside from its direct correla- where a traffic light has just turned red. ae 
tion with non-symbolized action, is signif- “a. Would you probably stop and wait for the 
icant. Katz’s statement in regard attitude light to tum green? 
tests would seem to be sound: WwW ithout 7 
tests) we are left to study “stop for the red light? —right _wrong 
2 the ideologies of men by intuitive methods 46 “ec, If you did not stop for the light, = 


which cannot be checked for reliability and i your chances of getting caught likely be neon or : ; 
small? —#reat ——small 


acouraty, _ “You are in school and are taking a test 
rather soci te you must pass in order to move into the next 
748 In undertaking an initial ¢ questionnaire — grade. You are ‘dumb’ in the subject. Just. 
approach to the study of conformity and 4 when you have about given up hope of passing, . 
_monconformity, the author made an inven- you see the answers of a a good student 
tory of the beliefs of 504 subjects concern- next seat. 
sing twenty-five social situations. It was an 4; Would you probably complete your test 4 
é attempt, in other words, to get at the ideol- without copying from the 
Would it be right or wrong for you to 
George A. Lundberg, Social Research (2d edi- Copy? ———right wrong 
tion, Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1942), ies +r If you did copy, would your chances of 
4 getting. caught likely be great or small? 
4 Robert K. “Fact and Factitiousness in great __small % 
“Ethnic Opinionnaires,” American Sociological Re- are married, and have forced to 
view, V (1940), 13-28 your wife in order to take a job in a distant 


*Richard T. Lapiere, “The Sociological Signifi- city. She will not be able to join you for about a 


” log- 4 
Sodio re = meet another woman with whom 


 *Daniel Katz, “Attitude pales a you gradually build up a close friendship. You — 

Method ia Social Psychology,” Social Forces, XV out that this friend to have 
dore M. Newcomb, Experimental Social to political and economic systems as in the popular 

(Harper and Brothers, Ne« ork, 1937), P. 912. 
* Daniel Katz, op. cit. 482. *See, e.g., Gardner Murphy, Lois B. “Murphy, 
* The term ideology is used in this paper to M. Newcomb, op.  Cit., p. 
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CONFORMITY AS A BEHAVIOR TRAIT 
Would you probably avoid having sexual § Male ‘responses were setae ‘the 

relations with this woman? no purpose of ascertaining whether or not age, 

—— “b, Would it be right or wrong for you to = ize of community where the subjects spent | 

sexual relations with» right ‘most of their childhood, and the occupation 
wrong of their fathers during most of their (the 

_ “ec. If you did have sexual relations with he er, _ Subjects’ ) childhood were important. Because 

would your chances of getting caught likely be respondents 


ay 


®& 


r Since one of the groups responding to the grouped according to these factor. 


questionnaize Was composed of wenn, One of the situations on the inventory 


on 
—_ some of the situations (such as the im- was repeated as a check against those who 
mediately foregoing example) responded indiscriminately. If the responses 
e. fied enough to fit female social roles. to the two presentations were the same, the 
f _ These directions preceded the the presenta _ inventory was retained for further analysis. 


“tion of the situations: If the responses differed in any respect, 
a “In the following pages you will find some — inventory was rejected. = 


a 
social situations described. After carefully read- AD personal interview check was admini: 

- ing about each situation, you are asked to answer tered to 75 (or approximately 15 per cent) 
three questions about that situation. The first of the 504 subjects. A comparison of per-— 

(Question a.) asks you what you would probably sonal interview replies with inventory 


do in that situation. The second (Question b.) — sponses | led to the conclusion that the am 


Pa asks you whether you would consider a certain. ventory | was probably about 75 per cent a 
a kind of action in that situation right or wrong. vc ‘curate in its indications of what the subjects ; 


The third (Question c.) asks you whether you 
2 think your getting caught taking the inventory y said in the interview 


. = kind of action are likely great or small. (ng that they believed they would do in similar — . 
4 Please check (by using an X) one of the two “real life’”’ situations. Stated differently, the 


_ answers for each a., b., and c. question following ideological validity of the inventory is prob- — a) 
every situation. In case of doubt, mark with an X Bie approximately 75 per cent.° a 
the answer toward which you more strongly lean. = In order to determine the cross- -sectional 
Please be honest; this is a scientific study of large ~ consistency of individual conformity," | ‘each 

_ groups of. individuals which will in no way be -subject’s number of conformity answers out 
used for or against any individual taking: the of the twenty-five situations was totaled. — 
examination.” AS male individual’s score was > then place 


= 


c 


“ 3 It was impossible in the present investiga- B his appropriate category for “age, com- 
take a systematically stratified and occupation, and the arithmetic 
~ sample of the American population. Five mean and median computed for each group- 
markedly differing groups were, however, (see table 1).?* 
studied: male residents ofa ‘large state 
_ to determine validity and reliability of attitude 
oa scales and for an example of the application of these fa a 
Service (3) a group male Catholic methods to a particular study, see Theodore M. 
_ students of a Catholic university, (4) in- _ Newcomb, Personality and Social Change (D den 
ge (Dryc 
coming inmates of a Federal reformatory = 1943), Pp. 186-198. 
for young men, and (5) female students of The term cross-sectional consistency is used to 


. seler to the consistency with which an individual is _ 
small state university a conformist in various situations and is to be dis- 


q The possible ipvelebaiade of fad differential — tinguished from what may be called longitudinal — 
race factor was avoided by using only white _ consistency, or consistency of conformity to the _ 
subjects for the test, and the sex factor was same situation in time succession. 8 8 


_ ™Since the questionnaire used was only a crude 
- controlled by not grouping the a a beginning in the field of conformity, it was decided _ 


that there was no need to employ higher statistical 
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AMERIC. AN “SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Tt ma: may be said of the means and medians treme nonconformity "responses are are both 
fae in general that they all fall at least slightly rare, with the latter being somewhat fewer 
above the half-way point ef conformity and the former (see 

non- -conformity y responses in the twenty- To the « question, then, , whether or not con- 

i situations (the means range from a low of. £ formity and nonconjormity tend to be gen-- 


13. 3 to a high of 18. I, and the this tentatively 


HERE Suspects Spent Most oF Cunps00n, AND BY FATHER’S Occupation Durinc Most oF 


5 Group I (Ohio State University male dormitory students) . 
_ Group IT (Merom, Indiana, Civilian Public Service Camp conscientious ce si 


Group III (University of Dayton, Ohio, male Catholic students) . . 
GroupIV (inmates at the Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe) 
80 


Ee Group V we omen students at Kent State University, Kent, Chie 


> 


Groupings by Size of Where Males ‘Spent Most Their Child- 


Cities ere 50, ooo and 100, 000 population 


4 Cities of Over 100,000 ulation 


Groupings by of Male Subjects’ Fathers Most of Subjects’ 


__Unskilled worker. . . 
Skilled Worker. ..... 


Professional activity. . 


; oo range from a low of 13.3 toa high ¢ of 17. 4). '- gives a negative answer. At least from 
is ‘That is, the mean and median tendency in standpoint of Lesions, most of the individ- 
all groupings is to have ‘more conformit uals herein investigated tend to be almost as 
responses (more than 1 3 out of 2 5 situa inconsistent as consistent in their responses 
tions) than nonconformity responses. symbolized — conformity- -nonconformit 
Another factor which appears in the anal- 
ysis of the groupings is that the distributions | While the distribution of conformity re- 
of individual scores roughly approximate a sponses of all individuals tested in all the be 


normal curve. Extreme conformity and ex- twenty situations covered makes it im- 
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CONFORMITY AS A BEHAVIOR TRAIT 


. : possible to claim that conformity is a > more constantly rule- -obeying than men 


indicate considerable variation in the amount ‘tees in the (such as as breaking 
of cross-sectional consistency. Such varia- codes in regard to drinking, spitting, etc.) 

tion might be due merely to accidents of while probably not highly reprehensible foe 

q sampling, or it might be due to the selecting , the n male in our society, would be — 

of particular temperaments by the various very “unladylike” =~ 
categorizations. It also seems possible that second highest mean and ‘med 
norms, 5 and 16.0) are those of _the conscien- 


15 16 17 18 19 20 2 
“No. of Y's” stands for the number of * hala 
responses out of the total 2s situations. 
‘the absence ie any the namely, that except in stustions in 

present study to parcle out these possible any way connected with military life, con- 
 - factors, it is “assumed for the present tha that  scientious objectors tend to be a consistently _ 


pa part of the variation in the amount of cross- high rule- -obeying group. This may also > 
sectional consistency of conformity responses taken as further support of our foregoing 
displayed by individuals of various group-— - contention that conformity and noncon-— 
ings is due to the effect of prevailing formity are specific responses particular 
_ogies and conduct norms on individual be- situations, for here we have a group labeled _ 
Of the five test groups, the Kent State such only in those situations in ‘the question-— 
Universit y women students (Grou > V in naire which its one articular 
Pp Pp 
Table have the ton mean and 


age for he men 


: 
a 
| | 
4 
— 
“res 
 filghest rate of consistency Of Coniorming — en the groupin 
5 f a responses. This is in harmony with everyday are examined, a gene _ 
observation that women tend in general to formity with age 


There is difference between for the highest mean (16.1) and the 
the means and | medians for the group con- £ median (17. 0) are found in the group whose 
taining those 19 years of a age and under _ fathers were farmers, and the lowest ol 
(13.4 amd 14.1) and for the group con- and medians are found in the non- samen dll 
taining those 20 and 21 years of age (13.5 occupational groups.** 
and 13.6). Although the number of cases is iz It may be said in summary, therefore, that 
too small for any dogmatic assertion, it conformity and nonconformity, at least at 
would seem possible that this is an indica- 7 the paper and pencil level, tend to be specific _ 
os that a turning point away from the — _Tesponses to particular situations rather than 3 
“reckless” nonconformity | of youth toward general behavior patterns. The greater cross: 
the more conservative conformity of ma- _ sectional consistency of responses of the 4 
turity may lie somewhere between 21 and women and the conscientious objectors was 
22 years of age for some males in our society show. to be in line with the stricter moralis- _ 
oe (the mean for the group containing men 22 tic interpretations prevailing in these cate- = 
23 years of age was 14.8, and the median gories. Also i in harmony with common obser- _ 
this group was 15. 0). vation, greater tendency toward conformity — a 
Questionnaire 1 responses of the male sub- found with increasing age, with child- 


- eh jects were also regrouped according to the hood backgrounds of rural community liv- 
; \ size of the community in which they spent ing, and with farming excupations of fathers q 
“most of their childhood (the first sixteen for the male respondents. 
years of their life). Here we find a drop he The foregoing conciusions, like the tech- 
_ the conformity means and medians as we nique upon which they are based, are to be 

: _ proceed from small communities to large viewed with skepticism. They are offered, a 

> ones (from- the 15.3 3 mean and the o however, as suggestive of research possibili- 
& median of the smallest communities to the ties which could be of considerable worth j 
7 aS 3 mean and the 13.8 median for the larg- in providing us with empirical data con- 
communities). . This is in harmony with cerning conforming and nonconforming be- 

some sociologists refer to as “emanci- havior in of situa- 


“ 
pation from the mores” or ‘ sophistication ‘tions. 


of behavior” in the more urban communities. 


The final regrouping of conformity should be noted that the 
"sponses of the male subjects was made ac- made in this paper are based on only twenty-five _ 


cording to the occupation their fathers fol- "paper and pencil situations and may be thought of as a 
lowed during most of ‘their (the - subjects’ De applying only to those situations. It is possible, for _ 
4 4h example, that another selection of situations — 


childhood. The hypothesis of wien ¢ emanci- fail to demonstrate a higher conformity among sub- 

ome ¢ SOCIOLOGY oF RIGHT AND WRONG* 

“\ HE SOCIOLOGY of right and wrong in- 

_vestigates the judgments of right and the ultimate validity of such 
which 1 men actually judgments. He seeks to understand 
so-and-so circumstanced define partic- 


al 


ye _ relation to the social structures and proc ular acts as right and others as wrong, — 


yhich them and into how “tight” and “wrong” affect future acts 
_ His aim is to formulate general principles 


3 by which judgments of right and wrong may 
october 2% 1946. predict ed, if these judgments are eal 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF RIGHT ‘AND 


‘Gidentally, though not as a scientist, cherish or ss, while 
the hope—and doubtless does—that his find- normative too—calls to desist from, or om . 
ings will be of value to the ethical philos- rect, that to which it Mies co 
-opher in setting up satisfactory norms of — What the linguistic contexts show is ie 
conduct. a right and wrong are components and impli. 
‘y In the following discussion, which pur- cations of interaction. They at once i 
‘ports to be on the scientific level, right and out of of and define the relation which one 
wrong will be understood as designating not _ process ; sustains to another proce ‘process or r to a 
absolutes, or what some would say are _ whole series of processes, which may be 
“really so,” ” but rather the definitions which — viewed as concrete or as embodying some 
"persons particular situations give to classifying principle. They may be styled 
specified ‘events, actual or contemplated. prepositional terms inasmuch as it seems 
val | implying the qualifications expressed by 
4 4 Since right and wrong _ dicators of relationship. One has only to a 4 
common usage, being employed in manifold E raise such questions as, is it right to kill, 7 
contexts by persons of every grade of edu- 3 appropriate property, "i to disobey parents, 
- cation and enlightenment, there is indication to cut a class, to eat pork, to shave the 
_ of some constancy in the objects to which head, or to foment a revolution, to see the 


ART necessity of relating the issues to action 


of the ‘esearch ‘in sociology: and processes or their products. If right 
vhat? If it means 


contrary . Men are not as to is 

~~ and what is wrong. Among sociologists _ 

dictum is s widely accepted that the mores “ae 

- it is common knowledge that even the Certain crucial aspects of the ‘nahi 
best established practices have their critics. of right and wrong may be set forth in a 
Right and wrong, it would appear, have seal series of general propositions. ue eae 
__ abiding city. «Theorem 1. Right end ‘wrong are at their 
propose, nevertheless, try out the source functions of acts in process. Funda- 
that the difficulty, as in mentally the business of right and wrong 
_ many other instances where confusion was is to expedite action, to clear the way for 
in the end mitigated or dispelled, lies in an something you are doing, to mobilize req- ah 
choice of the variables selected as resources, ‘to summon what help 


the units of analysis. Sebstanivandyseuteo—s needed. Right and wrong are in their pri- 
_ It is well to look into the Meanings of _ mary phase positive and negative expressions, — 
“right an and wrong as the words occur in - respectively, of the need of the ongoing act 
"speech, remembering Cooley’s re- to fulfil itself. They reflect the inherent need 
mark that language is a peychologist that of the act for the drive to sustain itself, as ‘ 
e a as its tractions and repulsions—those 
a the human mind. 1 Any unabridged dic- _ tendencies to draw certain acts into itself 
_ tionary will disclose that as an adjective while turning : a forbidding face toward cer- a i: 
Tight means “fit,” “suitable,” “correct, other acts. An example of traction 
nt,” with duty,’ the call of the wounded man for succor; of 
“cording with truth,” “conforming to justice,” ” repulsion, the demand of the man in con 
ference to be let alone. In both of these in- 


a Charles Horton Cooley. Human Nature and the ‘ 
Social Order. Charles Scribner's Sons, stances right and “wrong must ter 
-municated to > other parties enter 
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structural elements into ‘their acts. p08 fom y the individual act a ‘trait, conceding that it 
A corollary to this theorem, then, is that may be analyzed further into items, and — 
right and wrong in _ their + primary phase 4 then see traits as organized into trait com-— 


= some sort of participation on the part plexes and these in turn into more inclusive — 
‘: wa the persons who make these judgments. activities.* Each category seems to add some- : 


ta 


They” are making an event come to pass, thing to the sum of its” parts, namely, a 
and right wrong define their roles’ in Gestalt or capacity to function as a whole. 
it through. The act as a whole gives rise to character- 
; _— - the act is ended, right and wrong - istic rights and wrongs not to be identified q 
: in their primary phase cease to exist except with those of its parts in isolation. Indeed, i 
— the act is rehearsed in retrospect or con- the requirements of the more inclusive act 
: 5 templated as a future act. But such ret- A _ ‘May serve as criteria for judging the com- 
: -Tospectio 4 and contemplation must be ac- ponent acts. One frequently hears it said that 
tive if ‘the peculiarly poignant right and _such-and-such an act is wrong because 
wrong are to arise. For these do not a becoming a scientist, physician, or public 7 
to the abstractions of the ivory tower or "servant, or that such-and-such procedure is 
to the vocabulary of irresponsible dalliance. socialistic, un- or 


te 


is real and ‘camest. Always one is 
ing something—overtly, sympathetically, or fication, inspired by Maclver’s distinction be: 


are functions of that, whatever it may This will serve to distinguish the 
_ Countless acts in which our roles = thelr Bri, \ system of reciprocities is constituted by 
commodations of acts in competition 
social institutions and the medley of mis- or potential conflict with one another. An 
-_cellaneous laws, folkways, mores, conven-. act of the self-limited sort, with its tractions 
tions, _ and t the rest. Some people, often out t and repulsions, is almost certain to get into — 
a sight, are interested enough to keep these 3 trouble with other acts. In more instances 
activities going, and as long as we consent than Adam Smith would have conceded, pre-- 
to have a part in them we shall share, how- established harmony is is an unwarranted ex- | 
ever “grudgingly, in their requisite rights pectation. Depending g on their relative ur- 
_ and wrongs. Where the acts seem remotely — gencies and strengths, acts in society win _ 
_— telated to our interests right and wrong grow recognized “rights” and immunities, for which a 
- And when one act in which we partici-_ 


they pay ay a price i in the form of duties, or con- — aa 
pate runs counter to » another we ‘experience * cessions to other acts. The function of the — 
conflict and speak of conscience. Some acts é reciprocity system is to maximize mutual 
continuous, and what we call the facilitations between self-limited and group- 
scriptions of the culture have reference to limited acts and to minimize interference. 
those acts which go on in the collective life bs Maclver has described the sort of thing we | 
without a break or renew themselves with- are talki 
BA out special instigation when the situations : “But there are e also n man y social relationshi a 
that go with them come up. 
a give-and-take character, in respect of which | 
___ Theorem 2. Unit acts are defined in rela beth parties are animated alike by self-limited — 
€ a tion to other acts and organized into systems interest. This i is the level on which most trading a 
which, as controls, afford more inclusive ———— 
reference-points for right and wrong. We _ *Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, New York: 
think of the classificatory terms by which Cotes 
Sociology. New York: Farrar and Inc, 


anthropologists distinguish the smaller and 5, 
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take place. tt is generally the itself is ours, not just unit act is is 
of contractual relationships, of legal relation- to be regarded as only the medium through hae 
ships, of the incessant interchange of services which a larger act | beionging to all of us 
__ which a highly specialized society involves. together finds expression. Furthermore, we 
Wherever are primarily concerned with the myst enjoy the fruits of our cocperative g 
services rendered to us, apart from the poitgedl labors without dividing them and apportion- oo 
<4 values of those who render the ae ing their parts for private consumption. The - 


4 
By - and large w we accept the understandings which the unit act sustains to the larger act-— 
which constitute the reciprocity system as __ in- common, of which it is a phase. The unit — 
_ right because they furnish the conditions of act is a means to the act- -in-c common, for — . 
successful self-seeking. Cabot has written, 
hand, exists, for the sake of the unit acts 


“Conversation, entertainment, family life, whose mutual accommodations ‘compose it. 
“office routine, business, , education, in fact almost — = 


_ everything that people do ‘together, comes to 


have its own set of rules, which help most of us the unit acts assimilate rights and _ wrongs 


get what we want-on-the-whole. Such rules belonging to particular concrete enterprises- 
"are meant to control our rebellious tendencies to iN -common, plus those more abstract and 
‘ go straight for what we want when we want it, - universal definitions ¥ without which no enter- 
irrespective of what is ahead of us (conse- prises-in-common could be sustained. 
_ quences), or behind us (lessons of experience), These two systems, of course, represent 
or on either side of us (other people and their ideal types and may be embodied in varying 
a desires). To guard against such anarchy there degrees in the same concrete plurality pat- 
grow up trade agreements, treaties between na- - tern. Each type, likewise, tends to shade off 
It is the rules that keep us from acting ir itll heorem 3. Acts and action-systems are 
organized into hierarchies which reflect their” 


respective of what is on either side of us in J 
the form of other people and their desires that relative strengths and define the degrees of 
vee “especially in mind. He that swear- right and wrong. ascription of ratings’ 

_ eth to his own hurt and changeth not is the = specified acts and action-complexes serv sol _ 


ero of the reciprocity system. The unit act 
in this system remains mine, but has become _ egrees of dominance which they exercise 


re-defined in view of the fact that the situa- with seference to one another, and to pre- 
vent deadlocks between contlicting desires 


tion is ours. And for any reciprocity system -and obligations. gat 
ty 


k, h h 
to work, the intercommunication among tl ne 4 ~ The difficulty of adjudicating et a ig 


participants of certain rights and wrong is 


" : required. Some of these are specific and cul- 5 


tue limite d, ‘some “abstract an d ae mitigated by making the ratings functional | 
in designated situations. You do not say thet 
_buiness is less important than the concert 
The system the enterprise-in- or dinner-party; what you do is to keep 
from this in that the collective act “ake me or 
which it defines is shared in a sense tran- the table, expecting at time that 
scending the give-and-take of reciprocities. To thing will ak in on your deal th 


is co 
=4 mmon eather the events are written into the calendar, like 


i ® Richard C. Cabot. The Meaning of Right ond a game on Saturday aiternoon, an a system ’ 


= “Maclver, op. "Linton, o op. cit., p 427-442. 


ous claims of conflicting acts is greatly a 
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grandstand, symbolizing the inherent urgency instituting new rights and “wrongs. Ordi- 
a some interests having n no respect for time — narily an act unfolds without critical inter- 
est in the validity of its parts and their inter- 
Both persons and cultures owe much of connections. Conflict between acts brings 
their character to the acts which are given attention ‘the structural elements and 
es right-of-way and lead the others. Benedict i effects the analysis. The breakdown of his 
+ * = contrasted three cultures with respect ; act helps the actor imagine other acts incor- 
to the hierarchical positions of certain great porating one or more of the elements, and if © a 
cultural interests.* Linton has a provocative one of these imagined acts promises a more 
_ discussion of variability in cultural ratings.° satisfactory adjustment, he will tend to sub- 4 7 
great theorists have divided very stitute ‘it for the one contemplated or in 
largely on the kinds of acts which are process of execution. Likewise the recogni- 
fundamental for human nature and the tion of questionable elements in the act 
cultural life, emphasizing in their turns sex, tends to make the actor more susceptible ; 
"economics, “social status, religion, war, and to the the suggestions of other persons. These 
so on. come without design i in the form of acts 
= There is ground for arguing that some acts which _ commend themselves just because 
in their nature “more important they seem to be working. On the other 
a 4 others, in that life could hardly go on hand, they may represent aggressive = 
without them. On the other hand , Linton poseful attempts to control the actor’s be- 
has shown that acts which are trivial to the | havior in the interests of other parties. — 
outside observer assume "tremendous We think of the salesman and the reformer 


_ called from his pew or the fireman from the = 3 cation or dipteomment by other acts, thereby | 


importance as interests.*° The process which © - analyzing our acts in the hope of discovering — 
Thomas calls perseveration may lead to ir- weaknesses to be assailed and positive as- — : 
De rational exaggerations.* Be this as it may, pects to be harnessed to their uses. i ahad!: “a 
significant fact for the sociologist i Talcott Parsons, who has | perhrps given 
that some acts, whatever the reason, ae this matter more thought than any other 
ore - dominant over others and exert more in- _ sociologist, identifies end, means, conditions, — 
a fluence over them than they receive in turn. bY and norms, in “the minimum | ‘differentiation: 
ied (How long this will continue to be the case of structural elements. 2 The attack upon 
_ another matter.) There is thus real the act in hand may come at any one of 
in the study of the “patterns of culture »” these points. . Any 0 one of the structural ele- 
for as descriptions of the dominant dines ments, too, may provide what "purports to 
people are doing, they afford insight into the be the foundation of a substitute act. The — 
_ drift of prevailing rights and wrongs. __ Ce function of the structural elements in the © 
~{ a But what we have said should not obscure substitution of one act for another i is: mani- 
the fact that any act in hand, regardless of fested in the criticisms which cee 


its place in the hierarchy, may become seg- Be Seog behavior and the advice relative 
and for the moment isolate the thereto. is easy to multiply e examples. 
other interests, instigating its Thus , assuming the end, you may criticize 


you may criticize the end it is made 
__ *Ruth Benedict. ene of Culture. Boston: to serve: tomatoes at twenty cents a pound — 
Mifflin Co., 1934. aren't the best buy in today’s 


* Linton, op. cit., P. 427-442. 


William I. Thomas. Primitive Behavior. New New York: McGraw- Book Co., Inc., 1937, 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937, P. * 732. 4 
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i 
suming the ons may you the same "motions which 
of the adapted act: ‘you should not play = observed as making Aunt Sally’s $0 
a ‘tennis in the rain. Or assuming the condi- delicious. But what about those “basic rine : 
tions once more, you may disapprove of the = of conduct and procedure—so formal, 4 
norm: old concepts of hospitality are out of and idealistic—whose ‘births it 


place in modern urban life. Assuming a par- seems thong to trace to the chamber- 
ticular norm of promptness, you may be - maids of mundane process? These are de- Ss 
The of tardiness to class. Pi ees ‘scriptive too in the historical sense, but 


T heorem 5. standards by mayhap of classes of acts or e conditions 


' 


{ 
-= or to certain past which categorizes certain taxes well 


or aspects of acts which they describe or - established in the fiscal structure to claim 
classify or whose pre-conditions they spec- tightness and possibly needing to do so in 

ify. the face of -hard opposition. The fact 
ith its ‘origin a standard is not something that there is another and quite incompatible 
apart from the act but merely a way of principle, that of benefits-received, function- 
_ viewing the act itself. It is simply a version ing alongside of it, “governing” the imposi-— 

of the same right and wrong: which we have tion of other taxes, would seem to dispose 

seen to be functions of the act in process. of _ any transcendental logic out of which, 

_ The standard—verbal or other—is formu- these formulas sprang ready-made and self- 
lated to make sure that the act will be re- - authenticating. Is it right for physicians to 
f peated, either by the actor or by other do charity work | for the indigent while soak- Es 
parties. In given instances it may symbolize, ing the wealthy patients? No doubt it is, __ 
impulse inherent in the act and no doubt there can be produced 

majestic principle which controls the 

to porn and dominating them. Thus tice. But very few of the middle-class 2 


_ viewed, the standard is a mnemonic device sons of my acquaintance. I suspect, would 

- enabling a person or group to hold on to and | consent to the grocer invoking the papel 
carry through acts to which there has been in charging them for eggs. API ES 1; 

commitment. Like a string one ties around Even the Golden Rule, 
the finger, it ‘Serves: a reminder of un- into concrete specifications, serves 

finished tasks. allt. dramatize the less readily remembered side 


Some acts to formal q the reciprocity system or, if it goes beyond 


ion one finds. it right—consider- 
a By the time else’s standard has what he demand for himself. 
_ come to us, the act or acts which prompted it | Some standards, like democracy, liberty, se 
_ Inay be no longer current. In this this case it will - equality, love, and the general welfare, seem — 
; “tend to weaken but may remain alive for to imply too much idealization, too a 
_ some while as a tenacious product of learn- orientation toward the distant future, to be 
_ ing, reminding one, perhaps, of cut flowers interpreted as functions of past acts. It is to 
which continue to emit a fragrance - which be remembered, however, that certain acts 
_ belies or, alas, betokens their decay. Or, the . engender an enthusiasm causing them for the 
; outmoded standard may continue to func- _ time t to demand the green light in all direc- 
i tion through a parasitical relation to other tions. One may derive such satisfaction from 
processes such as the legal which possess in- _love in the intimate circle that he thinks to 
“trinsic vitality. Tae make it universal. Sometimes, too, in defend- 
There may be some argument as to ing a controvertible position, one finds it use- 
_ whether standards in general are descriptive. ful to affirm that the universe is of a = P 
_ There is no doubt about some being so: the with his interests. But these principles, in a 
= for chocol te cake is ‘designed to make _ sober afterthought, are not intended to or} S 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 1 REVIEW 
‘the ‘field. Tho: Those w en pore our independ- a relative logical ‘integration, and there is 
ence of England found it self-evident that ‘all something of the Dr - Jekyll and Mr. Hyde i in 
_ ‘men were created free and equal, but they did all of us. We may swing to what mnie seem L 
not think that women and slaves. qualified. 4 to be neon acts and stand for incom- 


‘WwW their fervor cooled they saw the 


Aa 


Ae, 


students who decried all social class distinc- vein, that we are or 
_ tions and contended that there was perfec ct have failed to meet the requirements of some me 
equality in her town of fifteen thousand Penn- _observer’s logic. 
sylvanians, only to complain in the same class ae _ 
session that the servants in her community ‘There remain a few considerations 
_ wanted to eat at the table with their | mis- eve been by-passed in the interest of — 
_ tresses. Our more lively acts do have a way ing the exposition in balance. And there 
of encroaching upon other acts, and we See ep the usual questions which 


loftier principles memorialize their fervor obtrude— upon any general 


Lest all this seem cynical, it is worth remark- 
ing that Commodore Vanderbilt could not ‘more economicaily than elaboration 
_ have intended universality for the standard of the author’s argument the nature and 
we “ which arose out of the exigencies of business tendency | of his point of view. We propose — 
competition: The public be damned. gather up what occur to us to the 
iS. heorem 6. Re-definition of right and most fundamental of these in a catechism 
a 4 wrong isa notable factor in personal and “of right and wrong. This will serve to clarify 
a social change. Right and wrong direct the act, , oe and dramatize its implications. — 
a poner as it were its specifications, leading The answers will be given as concisely as pos- — 


| 


and controlling it. But more than this, they sible and presuppose acqusintance with th the 
symptoms of an act or acts now or some- foregoing presentation, A 
time in process. If you hear me speak of new _ 1. Is this theory general or sociological? — | 
_ rights and wrongs, it is possibly not yet my = sociological orientation is definitely im- . 
act which they reflect, but in this case they | : plied in the choice of the act as the basic 
are to be regarded as evidences of the impetus - concept. In the broad sense, all acts occur — 
other acts are communicating to mine. And_ within society and bear more or less ob- 
a the social-cultural impress. The pat- 
ABS unless « other influences interfere or my act tern of the act, the valuations put upon it, — 
a springs to counter-attack and affirms its own and the instigations and rationalizations that _ 
of Tight and wrong. On the go with it are with few exceptions functions — 


mind i in regard to right and wrong, it is “wrong are y significant, in 
sign of a new act already in my perry abetting the act in hand as it encvenches 
or in process of emergence, and displacing or upon, or defends itself against, the acts a 
modifying one or more older acts. Thus to others. Many acts are re collective in that they 
that the re-definition of right and are constituted in cooperation. But the 1 


a factor in personal and social change theory i is general in purporting to explain 
not the same as to say that a a disembodied — well right and wrong in situations which may 
yy ideal something is disarranging the world of be argued as being non-social, and Robinson 

= facts, but means instead that one act tis Crusoe would have found use for these defini- 
‘ working on another act, or that there is inter- _ tions i in his life in isolation. The theory ll 
& between a number of acts looking to- A applicable, too, in respect to the private defi- 
ward a new structural equilibrium. nitions, however derived, “6 the mentally. 
There is a sort of shift in right and wrong eased. 
which signifies no real structural change. The a. 2. Is right limited to what are usually | 
= acts of a person or culture have achieved only cs considered moral matters, or is it a _— 
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HE SOCIOLOGY OF RIGHT AND | WRONG eS 
of all activity? ‘The latter is the case. Men — _ implicit acts which can 1 only be apprehended j 
hesitation in applying right and sympathetically and through “understand- 
wrong to ways ys of holding a fork, kissing a ing.” But right and wrong are functions of ae 
girl, picking a pocket, making a speech, per- social structure in precisely the same way ie 
forming the duties of public office, worship- Ag 
ping God. Of course they do not conse ‘iously a. Are events and things which cannot be 
define every act as right or wrong in the helped subject to judgments of right ~~ 
_ process of its execution, but may do so when — wrong? Yes, the weather may be just right _ 
Tei is challenged or runs into some obstacle. — for hunting; the paretic may have wrong 
s 3. Do right and wrong apply to intention ideas about the date. Things and events, li 
and reverie as apart from overt acts? There _ Tesponsible acts, are right or wrong from t 
is a strong tendency for these judgments to — point of view of the act in hand which is af- ie 
~ extend to what is inward and implicit. For | fected by them. It is in point, however, to ob 
_ (a) they may be aspects of acts with an overt — "serve that these judgments do not necessarily 
phase, and as such are right or wrong with © imply reward and punishment. These are 
the overt behavior to which they belong; or often quite ineffective as controls. It is irra- 
they are acts in themselves though tional to censure what absolutely lies beyond 
covert, and when sympathetically perceived our control: we do not scold or threaten the i, 
defined like other acts; or (c) they are tides What happens, usually, is that praise 
- recognized as Saat to overt acts which are and reward, or censure and punishment, = 
shifted to ‘acts which are response. 


4 “right Because men do so many various may do ) something to the careless. owner. W. e 
things, and these are either incompat.ble with do not, if we are rational, berate the unto- uy 
each other or are apparently so or just differ- 7 ward weather, but may fire the meteorologist ae 
ent. Lincoln Steffens observed, general for bungling his calculations, 
ethical principle known to me held in prac- _ 7. 1s there any such thing as right in gen ay 

_ tice; or could hold. Only special, professional . eral? What is commonly referred to _— 

ethics limited the conduct of men, and these right” is the body of established and cur 


differed so fundamentall that a ‘good mer- prescriptions in law, mores, 
y “gooc 


q 


chant,’ like Mayor Strong of New York, » sor and so forth. This will vary a 
might be a ‘bad politician.’”** Besides the the culture. The actual, more specific defin 
more active definitions of right there are tions, it may be added, will vary also with 
—= others on the verbal level, the echoes ‘ 


one’s position in the social structure and 
_ in tradition of acts belonging to other days, _ with what he is currentiy doing. We have ; 
4 "dimming out but not yet inaudible. heard the Solid Citizen one moment denounc- 
5. What is the relation of right and wrong : ing the government for interference and the 4 : 
- social structure? Social structure is well next demanding what the government is” 
defined as “a system of co-ordinated activi- eo going to do about teaeal rentals and shortages — 

ties fitted the conditions.”** It is simply 
| collective act, or a a collective view of inter- Sometimes the speak confidently 
action, hard, doubtless, to perceive because it of the right and wrong that are rooted in the 7 oa 

is never visible in its entirety at any one nature of things. Apparently what they have 
time, parts of it being latent or distant in in mind is some very abstract view of the re- 
space. Much of social structure is out of quirements of the larger action-systems men- 
sight, too, because ‘it consists of subjectiv tioned in our discussion of Theorem 2. There 
a coln Steffens. ‘al York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. gs just because it is an act. We may call these 
general virtues, and think of initiative, drive, 
Charles Horton Cooley. ‘Social Process. New carefulness, prudence, patience, intelligence, 
“and and hope, to ens a few. Then there are 
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virtues which make the reciprocity system accidents, but part of a functioning structure. i” 
work, like honesty, truthfulness, fair play and If they condemn illegitimacy it is because the — 
_ justice, and lawfulness. F inally, the success- latter somehow runs contrary to the approved - 
7 ful prosecution of the enterprise-in-common _ institutional machinery.”*” The conclusion i is i. 
presupposes a a few distinct requirements ofits that each type, as well as illegitimacy in gen- 
own such, perhaps, as loyalty and service and eral, seems susceptible to a structural-func- 
_ self- sacrifice. All this provides an intriguing — tional interpretation. Society is unwilling to _ 
_ vista of a Promised Land which sociological give up its cherished norms, which are too _ 
analysis will lead the way in occupying. me id ‘3 tenacious to be greatly modified, but of 
8. How do unpopular and irrational rules 1 effective enough to bring everybody into line. 
al arise? At the time of their formulation they So, all their days, there is war between the 
neither unpopular nor irrational to the official norms and the recalcitrant action pat- 


_ Parties responsible for them, or not enough so__ terns, concern over which is what we call our 
to keep them from heing made and used. If social 
now obnoxious, it may be because they stood ee Does might make right? Right and 
for differential, private interests instead of _ wrong are expressions of the urgency of acts. 


os the general welfare. The rules, on the other Might refers to an act of such dominance as 


ae hand, _ may have been correlative with some _ to force adaptation if not consent upon other 
larger ' view of the needs of the collectiv ity— acts. From such might in action, there ema- _ 
nig view which was not generally communi- nate definitions of right and wrong designed a 
ae to the constituency. There is also i to win consent from acts which bar its way. 
_— ‘more obvious possibility that ae If these on their part are well organized and 
_ has made the old rule irrational and obsolete. supported by a system of inter-locking rights — 
ae: Finally, dissatisfaction with the rules may be and wrongs, they may offer a formidable op- 
_ due to some segmental interest which has position i in the mass, having all the power of 
gotten out of hand and become intolerant of custom and sentiment behind them. Whether sf ’ 
_ restrictions safeguarding other functions. __ at any moment might has made right depends _ 


.*. _— . Why are social problems $0 hod to on whether you have your eye oa the balance 


4 solve? Not all of them are e. Where technical — of ‘power in the field of overt action and J 
Bi i, facilities are available and there is a basic con- "formal adaptations or upon the more in- 


_ sensus on the undesirability of present condi- formal, under-cover, and covert types of re- 
tions plus agreement as to what is needed , sponse. If the latter are active and defiant, 


solutions are pretty certain ‘to get into mo- S will keep. current the definition that the 


tion.** The more stubborn social problems might which bears upor. them is wrong, 
are constituted through | the conflict of com- when conditions change they will translate 


peting action patterns, each of which is too covert into evident forms of 


in his convincing study of the forms of illegiti- afford te to be without friends. 
macy, how, example, recognition of Might likes to make itself 

child born | out of father-daughter incest _above-board, and just; the sheep’s clothing 7 

would introduce incompatible statuses into” _ which it dons i is a tribute to the power right — 

structure of the family. 16 “Mass attitudes is capable of mobilizing. Might never entirely 4 
toward illegitimacy,” he writes, “are escapes the spectre of internal dissent and 

are more adaptable, that i is, 
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which is capable of transcending and maderight 
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He SOCIOLOGY OF RIGHT ‘AND WRONG 
: ts and their defini- survive in the struggle for ¢ existence and - 
“a tions of right. Might that is freely transfer- cure yeneral participation? (2) Will the acts 
able, like that of money and military force, of men become so generally harmonized in 
_ is therefore less stable in its action pattern . the course of time that what they then call - 3 
than the less obvious forms which are more : right will be univerenliy accepted as such? ( 3 ‘ 

integrally rooted in their patterns- 

sentiment and the great collective interests. especially of “collective 

The ultimate relation between might and action win universal recognition for what 
right i is thus a question of tenses and of scope we have called general virtues, virtues of 2 
of view. For the moment, if your energies Bern and virtues of the enterprise-ir in- 
absorbed by your mighty act and you 

a have no conflicts, then for you might is right * 13. What are the implications of this 
and you “can drive ahead, heedless of the for ethical theory and reform? T he 
rights of others. As long as others oppose, primacy of act and inter-action and the func- 
even covertly, there exists a reference-point tional nature of morals; the necessity of 

4 making your might wrong. And your starting from current acts ‘and action- “systems 


_ may be wrong if you look to the future where, already satisfactory to the reformers; analy- 
— of these and of their implication for other _ 


q under changed conditions within and without 
it must bend other acts, acts-to- be- controlled, and the of 


a 
a and wrong as tradition, , Tight and acts to their and conse- 


_ wrong change, basically, as acts change. The _ quent rights and wrongs; identification and — 
4 task of explaining changes in action patterns — definition of other concrete acts and institu-— 
is the responsibility of all the sciences that tional structures inter-related with those in 
deal with individual and collective behavior. as right or wrong; the aggressive dif- 
Wili right triumph at last? This is fusion of these definitions with accompanying 
‘matter for faith rather than science, but we demands for change; the mobilization of 7 
re-state the question in terms our pomer to support | these definitions and de- 
+ - theory: and hope for some clarification of the mands; respect the w hile for ‘the abstract — 
a ‘Processes involved. There are really three virtues of reciprocity and common enter- _ 
questions, any one of which may be implied: prise which will be needed to sustain the ris- 
4 1) Will the concrete action patterns in which — ing right, even though now largely serving Kall e 
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- gist, the writer finds perturbing th 

current confusion on this important protestants against 
_ issue. Important because it delimits the sub- conceptions of crime and criminal are di- 
Bite - ject matter of criminological investigation. A_ a verse in their views: they unite only in their — 
te criminologist who strives to aid in formulat- | denial of the allegedly legalistic and arbi- — 

ing the beginnings of a science finds himself a trary doctrine that those convicted under — 

in an increasingly equivocal position. He © _ the criminal law are the criminals of our 
an studies the criminals convicted by the courts ‘. society and in promoting the confusion as 

a | and is then confounded by the ow to the proper province of criminology. It is _ 


clamor om he is not studying the real crim- J “enough here to examine + ay a few of the 


_ 


tata 


thes at which they arrive. a a 
happened to have become enmeshed i in 
technical legal difficulties. It has Lecome a 
fashion to maintain that the convicted popu- member today 
‘ete is no proper category for the empirical tain that mere violation of the criminal law 
_ ~‘resear ch of the criminologist. Ergo, the many 4 is an artificial criterion of criminality, that 
studies of convicts which have been con- categories set up 5 y the law do not meet the | 


ducted by the orthodox, now ‘presumably — 


wis outmoded criminologists, have no real mean- : i __*The manner in which the legal definition of the 


criminal is avoided by prominent sociological schol- 


poses. Off with the <1d criminologies, on | scription may be instanced by this sort of defini- 4 


_ with the new orients ions, the new horizons! — _ tion: “Because a collective system has social validity 
"This position 5 eae in part at least the in | the eyes of each and all of those who share in 


amili 2 isun i . it, because it is endowed with a special dignity 
and misunderstand ng held which merely individual systems lack altogether, 


by the layman sociologist toward the law. individual behavior which endangers a collective 
a large extent it reveals the feeling among» - system and threatens to harm any of its elements i 
_ social scientists that not all anti-social > _ appears quite different from an aggression against — 


@ £ Pay duct is proscribed by law (which i is probably a individual (unless, of course, such an aggression — 


true), that not all conduct violative of the buts jctively 


ay: criminal code is truly anti-social, or is not so evil act [sic!], a violation of social validity, an 


a to any significant extent (which is is also un- i offense against the superior dignity of this collective 
__ System. . . . The best term to express the specific — 


ate ~ opposition to ‘the traditional definition ra significance of such behavior is crime. We are aware 
- that in using the word in this sense, we are giving 


_ crime as law violation arises from their desire tk a much wider significance than it has in crimi- 
: to discover and study wrongs which are ab30- nology. But we believe that it is desirable for e 
my lute and eternal rather than mere violations criminology to put its investigations on a broader 

of a statutory and case law ‘system which basis; for strictly speaking, it still lacks a proper 


esse theoretic basis. . . . Legal qualifications are not 
vary in time and place; this is ntially —- on the results of previous research and not 


a the old ‘metaphysical search for ‘the law of _ made for the purpose of future research; therefore. Ey 
_ mature. They consider the dynamic and — they have no claim to be valid as scientific gen- 
relativistic nature of law to be a barrier to eralizations—nor = as heuristic 


received December 2, 1946. 
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WHO 1S THE Cc IMINAL? 


at of scientists are of a 
“fortuitous nature” and do not “arise into assuming that there 
the nature of the subject 
matter.”? The validity of this contention — defined category, lacking in the law. It is 
must depend, of course, upon what the na- unwise for the social scientist to forget 
_ ture of the subject matter is. These scholars ; 
suggest that, as a part of the general study selative, impermanent, variable. And dat 
_ of human behavior, criminology should con- they do not, certainly the law does not, arise ~ 
cern itself broadly with all anti-social con- of mere or 
duct, behavior injurious to society, We take 
_ it that anti-social conduct is essentially — 
“sort of behavior which violates some social 
interest. What are these social interests? nologists suggest that 
a /hich are weighty enough to merit the con- rather than either crime or anti-social con- 
cern of the sociologist, to bear the odium of | duct should be studied.‘ There is an unques- 


crime? What shall constitute a violation of tionable need to pursue the investigation of : Sa 


 them?—particularly where, as is so com- general conduct norms and their violation. © 
4 


monly our complicated and unin- is desirable to segregate the various 
tegrated society, these interests are them- classes of such norms, to determine relation 
ships between them, to understand similari- 
classification of _the social interests served ties and differences them as to the 

- by law is valuable in a juristic framework, norms themselves, their sources, methods of —_— 

but it solves no problems for the sociologist imposition of control, and their conse- 

who seeks to depart from legal standards in ‘The subject ‘matter of this field of 

‘search of all manner of anti- social behavior. 


catagories of norm violators established cal 

d t defi hat i . It set 
ne what is injurious. It sets to determine then what motivations operate 

4 standard. It does not discriminate cases, but ut to promote conformity or breach. So far as a 4 
‘merely invites the subjective value- ~judg- it, may be determinable, we shall wish = 
ments of the investigator. Until it is struc- in what these ‘motivations may 
 turally embodied with distinct criteria or serve to insure » conformity to different sets 
norms—as is now the case in the legal SYS of conduct norms, how they may overlap — ‘am 
tem—the notion of anti-social conduct is and norms or conflict and 

a useless for meg of research, even for the enna the effectiveness of the norms. __ bd 
rawest empiricism. _ The “emancipated — We concur in the importance of the study 
inologist reasons himself into a cul de sac: of conduct norms and their violation and 
having decided that it is footless to study 

convicted offenders on the ground that t this +n in * An instance of this ites of the concept of 
is an artificial -category—though its mem- the criminal is the penchant among certain anthro- 
bership is quite precisely ascertainable, he pologists to equate crime with taboo. See, especially, 


must now conclude that, in his lack of Bronislaw Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Sav- 
age Society, (1936), and “A New Instrument 


4 determin ne anti- sociality, though _ the Study of Law—Especially Primitive,” 51 
this may be what he considers a real scien- in L. J. 1237, (1944). Compare William Seagle, “Primi 
_ tific category, its membership and its char- tive Law and Professor Malinowski,” 30 American 
4 acteristics are unascertainable. Failing to de- - dativopelogie 275, (1937), and The Quest for Law, 


a fine anti- - behavior in ~ fashion suit- (1941). Karl Liewellyn and E. Adamson Hoebel, 
Way, (1041) and E. Adamson 
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REV! 
‘more particularly, if we are to develop a depredations against. have on 
science of human behavior, ; in the need for a small scale, who have blundered into diffi-_ 
careful researches to determine the psycho- culties with the police and courts ‘through — 
logical and environmental variables which their ignorance and ‘stupidity. The impor- 
are associated etiologically with non-con- i, tant criminals, those who do 
formity to these norms. However, the im- damage with impunity, deftly evade the 
_ portance of the more general subject of machinery of justice, either by remaining 
of social control or “ethology” does not mean “technically” within the law or by exercis- — 
£ the more specific study of the law- 7 ing their intelligence, financial prowess, - 


q 


a _ violator is non-significant. Indeed, the di- political connections in its violation. We - 
rection of progress in the field of social con- seek a definition of the white | —e | 
seems to lie largely | in the observation inal and find an amazing diversity, even 
and analysis of more specific types of non- 7 among those flowing from the same pen, and 
_ conformity to particular, specialized stand- observe that characteristically they are loose, a 
= We shall learn n more by attempting to. doctrinaire, and invective. When Professor a 
determine why some individuals take "Sutherland launched the term, it was ap- 
mM man life deliberately and with premedita-_ r plied to those individuals of upper socio- 
_ tion, why some take property by force and economic class who violate the criminal law, - 
_ others by trick, than we shall in seeking at ~ usually by breach of trust, in the ordinary 
the start a universal formula to account - course of their business activities.5 This q 
_ any and all behavior in breach of social in- original usage accords with legal ideas of 


This broader of conduct crime and points moreover to the 


of ‘particular’ of violations. Too, « ‘our cent statutory enactment. From this fruitful 
more specific information about the factors beginning the term has spread into vacuity, 
which lie behind violations of precisely de- wide and handsome. We learn that the 
fined” norms will be more useful in the white collar criminal, may be the suave and — 
aa: of social control. Where legal Se prince or “robber baron,” _ 
standards require change to keep step with that the existence of such crime may be © 
_ the changing requirements of a dynamic so- sO- _ determined readily ‘ ‘in casual conversation — 
ciety, the sociologist may advocate—even with a representative of an occupation by > 
as the legal profession does—the necessary asking him, ‘What crooked practices are 
_ statutory modifications, rather than assume found in your occupation?’ ”* ee 
for sociological ‘purposes the conduct Confusion grows as we learn from an- 
* he disapproves is already criminal, without — other proponent of this concept that, “There 
or judicial i intervention. are various phases of white-collar ‘criminal- 


ee increasingly widespread and se-— are ‘operating within the letter and spirit of 


- ductive movement to | revolutionize the con- the law... .” and that “In short, greed, 
"§ cepts of crime and criminal has developed not need, lies at the basis of white-collar : 


the currently fashionable dogma crime. “Apparently the criminal may 


school ai among those » who H. ‘Sutherland, “Crime and Business,” 217 


should study anti- Annals of the American Academy of Political 
ond, Social Science 112, (1941). “Criminality,” 

Sutherland, “White-Collar _ Criminality,” 
« ‘contention of the group American Sociological Review 1, (1040). 
‘pears to be that the convict classes are pa Harry Elmer Barnes and Negley K. Teeters, 


] r “pett criminals, the few whose in C logy, 
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IS THE CRIMINAL?” 
obedient but greedy; the specific qua qual- not tolerate a of loose eand 
. ity of his crimes is far from clear. | —{_ variable usage. A special hazard exists in the 
Another avenue is taken in Professor employment of the term, “white collar crim-_ 
- Sutherland’s more recent definition of crime _ inal, in that it invites individual "systems 
asa “Tegal description of an act as socially of private values to run riot in an area 


injurious and legal provision of penalty for _ (economic ethics) where gross variation eX- 


the act.”*® Here he has deemed the conno- = ists among criminologists _ as well as others. 
tation of his term too narrow if confined to “4 The rebel may enjoy a _veritable orgy of q 
_ violations of the criminal code; he includes delight in damning as criminal most anyone 
a | slight ‘modification conduct violative _he pleases; ore imagines that some experts 
of any law, civil or criminal, when it is would thus consign to the criminal classes 
“socially injurious. any successful capitalistic business man; the 
In light of these definitions, the norma- _Teactionary or conservative, “complacently 
tive inter . viewing the occupational practices of the 
* sidered the white collar criminal? Is it the 4 business world might find all in perfect’ order ; 
4 merchant who, out of greed, business acumen, _in this best of all possible worlds. The re- 4 
gy competitive | motivations, breaches a | trust sult may be fine indoctrination or catharsis és 


with his consumer by ‘puffing his wares” achieved through blustering broadsides 


_ beyond their merits, by pricing them against ‘the “existing system.” It is not 
is yond their value, or by ordinary advertising? _ criminology. It is not social science, The terms 
of it he who breaks trust with his employees “unfair,” “in nfringement,” “discrimination,” 
order to keep wages down, refusing “injury to : ‘society, ” and so on, employed by 
1e permit labor organization or to bargain col- the white collar criminologists cannot, taken 
re lectively, and who is found guilty by a labor — alone, differentiate criminal and non-criminal. 
e- _ relations board of an unfair labor practice? Until. refined to mean certain specific actions 
ul May it be the white collar worker who they are merely epithets. 
y, breaches trust with his employers by in- omnibus ‘concepts defining crim 


performance at work, by s sympa- are a vight upon either a legal system or a 
thetic strike or secondary boycott? Or is it system of sociology that strives to be ob- = 
the merchandiser who violates ethics by un- 7 jective. . They allow judge, administrator, or ig 
der- cutting the prices of his fellow mer-— —conceivably—sociologist, in an undirected, 
_ chants? In general these acts do not violate _ freely operating discretion, to attribute the 
: at criminal law. All in some manner breach _ status “criminal” to any individual or ood 
Ss begrs for motives which a criminologist which he conceives nefarious. This can ac: 
(or may not) disapprove for one complish no desirable objective 
son or another. All are within the frame- litically or sociologically.® 
tice. One seeks in vain for criteria to deter- ___ *In the province of juvenile delinquency we “a 
- mine this white collar criminality. It is the _ ey vi already the evil that flows from this sort 
4 conduct of one who wears a white collar and of loose definition 8 applied sociology. In many 
> _ jurisdictions, under broad statutory definition of — 
who indulges in occupational behavior to delinquency, it has become common practice to 
which _ some particular criminologist takes adjudicate as delinquent any child deemed to be 
exception. It may easily be a term of propa- 2 anti-social or a behavior problem. Instead of re- _ 
i For purposes of empirical research quiring sound systematic proof of specific repre- — 


 hensible conduct, the courts can attach to children 
oF objective description, what is it? ~ ot neil r the odious label of delinquent through the evalua- 


* Whether criminology aspires one day to tions and recommendations of over- t-worked, — 


a science ora | repository of of Teason-— 


Sutherland “Is White-Collar Crit Crime’ Crime of delinquent and criminal careers as they adjudge 
Ic American Sociological Review 132, (1945). ™ individuals who are innocent of proven wrong to 
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than futile, it is courting disaster, Even less than ten unconvicted can 


_ political, economic, and social, to promulgate those individuals be considered criminal > . 


__ @ system of justice in which the individual have violated no law. Only those are crim- 
_ may be held criminal without having com- - who have been selected by a clear sub- 
mitted a crime, defined with some precision ©  stantive and a careful adjective law, such — 
__ by statute and case law. To describe crime — as obtains in our courts. The unconvicted 
bar the sociologist, like the lawyer-legislator, - offenders of whom the criminologist may 
must do more than ‘condemn conduct de- - wish to take cognizance are an important but 
-viation in the abstract. He must avoid defi- unselected group; it has no specific mem-— 
nitions predicated simply upon state of mind bership presently ascertainable. Sociologists 
e or social injury and determine what par- may strive, as does the legal profession, to . 
7 * ticular types of deviation, in what directions, . perfect measures for more complete and ac- ~ 
and to what degree, shall be considered i curate ascertainment of offenders, but it is — 
- criminal. This is exactly what the criminal _ futile simply to rail against a machinery of ¥ 
oe code today attempts to do, though imper- justice which is, and to a large extent must 
a fectly of course. More slowly and conserva- * inevitably remain, something less than en- 
< tively than many of us would wish: that is tirely accurate or ‘efficient. ST 
“a in the nature of legal institutions, as it is in Criminal behavior as here defined fits very 


_ other social institutions as well. But law has t nicely into the sociologists’ formulations of 
wh defined with greater clarity and precision social control. Here we find norms of con- — 
the conduct which is criminal than our anti- ; duct, comparable to the mores, but consider- 
| degalistic criminologists promise to do; it ably more distinct, precise, and detailed, as 
‘ has moreover promoted a stability, a se- : they are fashioned through - statutory and 
curity and dependability of justice through — Ge case law. The agencies of this control, like — 

its exactness, its so-called technicalities, and ci the norms themselves, are more formal than - 


its ‘moderation in inspecting proposals for is true in other types of control: the law | de- 


change. pends for its instrumentation chiefly upon 
of a favorable opinion. The q 


att police, prosecutors, judges, juries, and the 


“crime” and “criminal,” 
juristic view: Only hens are criminals who mn for breach, penalties which are — 


y have been adjudicated as such by the _ tional to any of the sanctions which ay 
exerts informally against the violator of 
which may overlap with laws. Crime 
“ is itself simply the breach of the legal norm, i. 
a violation within this pai particular category q 
of social control; the criminal is, of course, . 


the individual who has committed such acts 4 


courts. Crime is an intentional act in viola- 
- ee tion of the criminal law (statutory and case 
_ law), committed without defense or excuse, 
_ and penalized by the state as a felony or mis- y 
demeanor. In studying the offender there 5 
be no presumption that arrested arraigned, 


depraved offender’s status through ; an administra 
ive determination of something they know vaguel __ ‘measurable fashion, any more than one can 


as anti-social conduct. See Introduction by Roscoe conclusively demonstrate the efficiency of a 
Pound of Pauline V. Young, Social Treatment in — ana 

3 id Probation eo Delinquency, (1937). See also Paul a violator of the law: to assume him so would be 
oy W. Tappan, Delinquent Girls in Court, (1947) and in derogation of our most basic political and ethical — 

“Treatment Without Trial,” 24 Social | pom, 306, philosophies. In empirical research it would be 
The “unconvicted suspect cannot be known as Gefendants as 2 
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&g reasonable doubt of a particular offense. deterrent efficacy of the criminal law in 

control. This is a matter which is not | fe 

— 

— W 


norm.” Certainly the degree of morms and sanctions Criminal 
cess in asserting a control, legal or moral, _ law, crime, and the criminal become more a j 


_ will vary with the particular norm itself, its Ps significant subjects of sociological inquiry, 
- instrumentation, the subject individuals, the therefore , as we strive to describe, under- 
time, the place, and the sanctions. stand, and control the uniformities and = 
_ ciency of legal control is sometimes confused ability in culture. Be 
by the fact that, in the common overlapping a We consider that the’ “white collar | crim- a a, 
of crimes (particulariy those mala in se) inal,” the violator of conduct norms, and the 3 . 
with moral standards, the norms and sanc- anti- social personality are not criminal in 
_ tions of each may operate in mutual sup- any sense meaningful to the social scientist _ 
to produce conformity. Moreover, unless he has violated a criminal statute. 
. nee breach of norm is no evidence of the Se 
A general failure of a social control system, So properly convicted. He n may y be a 1 boor, <2 
but indication rather of the need for con- a sinner, a moral leper, or the devil incar- 
o Thus the occurrence of theft and hom- — nate, but he does not become a criminal 


icide does not mean that the law is in- through sociological n name- e-calling unless | po- 
effective, for one cannot tell how frequently — litically constituted authority says he is. It 

~ such acts might occur in the absence of law : = footless for the sociologist to confuse i issues 
and penal ‘sanction. Where such acts are of definition, normation, etiology, sanction, 
avoided, one may not appraise the relative agency and social effects by saying» 
efficacy of law and mores in prevention. and meaning another. 

When they occur, one cannot apportion 
blame, either in the individual case or if 
general, to failures of the legal and moral To we reiterate defend the 

_ systems. The individual in society does un- contention that crime, as legally defined, is" 

r - doubtedly conduct himself in reference to a sociologically significant province of study. . 
legal requirements. Living “beyond the The view that it is not appears to be based e 
law” has a quality independent of being upon either of two premises: 1. that of- r. 

on-conventional, immoral, sinful. Mr. Jus- fenders c convicted under the criminal aw 
tice Holmes has shown that the “bad man are not representative of all criminals and — 
of the law”—those who become our crim- 2. that criminal law violation (and, there- 
inals—are motivated in part by disrespect fore, the criruinal himself) is not significant _ 


- for the law or, at the least, are inadequately y to the sociologist because it js ; composed of 
restrained by its taboos. a set of legal, non-sociological categories ir- 

_ From introspection and from objective relevant to the understanding of group be- ia 7 

analysis of criminal histories one can not — havior and/or social control. Through these 
but accept as axiomatic the thesis that the contentions to invalidate the traditional and — 
norms of criminal law and its sanctions do legal frame of reference adopted by the 

_ exert some measure of effective control over | criminologist, several considerations, briefly 
human behavior; that this control is in- enumerated below, must be met. 
creased by moral, conventional, and tradi- = 1. Convicted criminals as a sample wa i 
tional norms; and that the effectiveness of Jaw violators: 


= 


ference from urban investigations that possible approximation to those who 
our contemporary mass society, the legal have in fact violated the law, carefully se- 

_ system is becoming increasingly important — lected by the sieving of the due process of iz 
in behavior as 


group law; no other province of social control 
to ascertain the breach of norms 
with such rigor and precision. 
It is | as futile contend that this 
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| Columbia Law Review 701, 1261, (1937). group should not be studied on the grounds 
| . 


7, 


that it is incomplete or non- representative as norms; 8) an important. dimen of 
it would be to maintain that _ psychology law, ‘such lag does not reduce the relevance 3 
_ should terminate its description, analysis, of law as a province e of sociological inquiry. 
: ; _ diagnosis, and treatment of deviants who From a detached sociological view, the sig- 
,- cannot | be completely representative as se-— nificant thing is not the absolute goodness | 
lected. Convicted ‘persons are nearly all badness of the norms but the fact 
| criminals. They offer _ large varied these norms do control behavior. soci- 
namics of. development, and treatment in- control, the correlates of violation, and in 
fluences can be studied profitably for pur- the e lags” themselves. 
poses of description, understanding, and con- Upon breach of here: legal (and | s0- 
trol. To be sure, they are not necessarily - cial) norms, the refractory are treated of- 
representative of all offenders; if charac-  ficially i in punitive and/or rehabilitative 


teristics observed among them are imputed ways, not for being generally ai anti- -social, 


the qualification implied by the selective violation | of the specific legal norms of con- 


processes of discovery and adjudication. trol at Fim 
+ c. Convicted criminals are important as Ss Law becomes the peculiarly "Sioa 


a sociological category, furthermore, in that » and ultimate pressure toward conformity to 
they have been exposed and respond to the - minkoun standards of conduct deemed | es- 
_ influences of court contact, official punitive sential to group welfare as other systems of 
= ‘ treatment, and public stigma as convicts. — norms and mechanics of control deteriorate. 4 
2. The relevance of violation of the crim- Criminals, therefore, are a sociologically 
inal law: distinct group of violators of specific legal 
The criminal law “norms, subjected to official state treatment. 
tive norms of behavior, standards more clear _ They and the non-criminals respond, though — 
cut, specific, the norms in differentially of course, to the standards, 
any other category of social controls. tae threats, and correctional devices established — 
__-b, The behavior prohibited has been con- . in this system of social control. == 
sidered significantiy in derogation of group 8 The norms, their violation, the me- 
welfare by deliberative and representative chanics of aling with. breach constitute 
assembly, formally constituted for the pur- ™ajor provinces of legal sociology. They are’ 
pose of establishing such norms; nowhere . basic to the theoretical | framework of so- 
else in the field of social control is ciological criminology.'* 
directed a comparable rational effort to elab- ti, ties haiti: of this view, see articles 
orate ‘standards conforming to the predom- by Jerome Hall: “Prolegomena to a Science of a 
inant needs, desires, and interests of the Criminal Law,” 89 
Cale There ar are legislative and juridical lags Cyiginology 4, (May-June, 1036); ‘ “Criminology,” 
_ which reduce the social value of the legal | | Twentieth Century Sociology, pp. 342- 65, (1945). 


S ia samples of all types; their origins, traits, ,dy- -ologist is interested in the results of such | 


_ law violators generally, it must be with immoral , unconventional, or bad, for 
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‘University 
method of measuring, as accurately as even though numerous, do not qualify for this — 
tained in sociological articles and books, Doubiul: Articles whose classification 
experiments have been made through which Uncertain. 


and statistically sige E, “Expert”: Articles written by 
whose special experiences (such as travel, mili- 


nificant indicators have been identified and — 
tary or government service, doing other special 
incorporated i in a -vorkable rz rating technique. ; work, or the like) presumably qualify them t 
The resulting method based Upon the write on the subject discussed, but who present 

‘ classification of articles in sociological jour- — ‘too little verifiable data to be rated A, B, or C. 7 
nals, and of ra ndomly selected sentences Bhi F. Other: If an article has no footnotes, no 7 “ 
from those articles. Only signed articles, ‘statistical tables, no textual description of a 
providing five or more pairs of sample sen- specific and intensive research project on which — 

tences, are - used in the basic process. Ex the article is based, and no indication of “ex- 
_ cluded are book reviews, « comments, obituary _ pertness” of the author, it automatically is classi- x 


"memorials, rejoinders, committee reports, fied here. So also are all other articles Clearly 


__ lists of thesis topics, news items, programs, not belonging in any of the previous classes. 


and all other contents than ‘signed articles. While the foregoing definitions 
The first step is the classification of such sary” for reference the investigator 
articles: into applies this rating system , the following 


operational "instructions may provide ~¥ 
Critical Ratio: articles in which more than ° 


simpler basis for the one who is starting out 
half of the space is occupied by the presentation _ 
and analysis of statistical data, in connection with to use the method. 
which critical ratios, chi squares, or other statis- First, look for statistical tables. If these occur, 
tical tests of reliability are used. ee Oe note whether they, and the discussion of them, _ 
a _ B. Other Statistical: other articles in which occupy at least ha!! of the article. If So, the 
more than half of the space is occupied by statis- article is either 
tical tables, maps, charts, or other Second, if this is the case, look for evidence 
data, and by their ; analysis. that critical ratios or other, approximately-a 
©. Case and Documentary: articles more than _ good, methods of testing reliability have been 
half occupied by a case study or studies, by his- - used. If so, the article is A; if not, it is B. —_ 
torical studies, or by annotated quotations Third, if the article is clearly neither A nor 
treated as data not as authorities, and by the — B, look for case histories (usually but not al- 


> 


analysis of the foregoing, or of similar materials — ways printed in smaller type than the rest of the _ 
7 not presented in the article, but identified as ; for comprehensive footnotes, for intro-— 


source. Clear indication must be given that the 
author gathered his material by comprehensive — 
a nd impartial coverage of selected cases, or ani-— 
g ga 


es statements as to methods, and for other 
evidence as to whether non- -statistical factual 
anu its discussion, Occupy more than 


impartial sampling, “rather than by collecting 
items which happened to attract his interest or factual data are ce Slonaty the article 
to come to his attention. The presentation or under whichever type seems clearly predominant, - 
citation of of comprehensive on the in the D category. 
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footnoted to his name, at the of he “ticable. (if factual) and bibliograp 

or in the early paragraphs. If such information ical items are also classified here. ie. 

indicates clearly that the author had had dis- Factual generalization: any generalization, 
= tinctive experiences peculiarly fitting him to comparison, or prediction (including tentative 

‘make a contzibution on the subject o of = article, interpretations) clearly based on facts of the b 


classify underE. or on data ‘specified i in paragraphs A or B 


+ 


Fifth, if all of the foregoing are but not belonging ina, 
definitely absent, or if they indicate that the Method: any explanation of how suc 
article is neither A, B, C, nor E, classify as F. facts, presented in the article in question, were 
_ Sixth, if the evidence is uncertain, wees, analyzed, or presented, excepting sen- he 
‘the article under D. ~_tences which belong under a. In rating books 

Independently of the foregoing classifica Problem: the statement of any problem 
the following process is used for hypothesis being investigated in the 
eee ~ fying sample sentences. _ The sentences are « study, or emerging out of them as a question 
Selected as follows. First, exclude from this for further study. 
classification statistical tables, charts, Doubtful: any sentence not clearly belong- 
maps, case studies, “quotations, titles, sub- in any of the other categories, including all 
titles, subheadings, abstracts, outlines, and non-valuational statements of apparently 

_ questionnaires. Otherwise, on pages set in alleged fact which do not come under a or b 
one column, take the most important clause - and all generalizations offered on the basis of 
in the first complete sentence on each page, real or illustrations, not 

§ 
the pent & Ge based on alleged investigations 
complete sentence whose major portion lies _ ifiably described. 
below the middle of each page. When two 


Non-factual any ‘generaliza- 
7 or more clauses seem equally important, the tion, comparison, or prediction, not clearly be- 


Bb acd of them is to be taken. On two-column— longing in the a, c, d, or e categories, Include 
_ pages, the most important clause in the first here all non- factual, non-valuational generaliza- _ 
complete sentence in each column is taken. 9 tions quoted o or cited with expressed or implied | 
3 _ Where the end of one article and the be- endorsement, and all imaginary or "unspecific d 

of another are on the same page, _ illustrations and deductions therefrom. 
_ samples of both are taken. If the matter on h. Bald value judgment: any statement or 


a a given Page is n not classification clear implication (not clearly belonging in the 
b, c, or e categories) in which the author 


- blames, denounces, urges, stresses, ex- 
"3 . fale, or advises; any use of satire or of any 
i: terms implying any emotional pressure by the 
author “except dispassionate search for truth. 
Refined statistical: containing (Do not include here such statements as, “It is 
any of the following statistical symbols, or their _is interesting to note. . . aM ee, Do 
equivalents: C. R., r, p, or chi square, or Chace 


discussing concepts immediately related to them, APPLICATION OF CLASSIFICAL:ONS 


The sentences thus selected at classified 


or discussing index numbers, test scores, curve a 


skewness, factor "analysis, or other A step in the preliminary investi- 
equally or more complex statistical procedures. — is gation was to test the hypothesis that a sig- q 
Sentences are not included here merely because nificant "degree association would be 
they mention percentages, means, medians, or Suniel between typ f 
ypes o articles and types 
of sentences, as defined above. To test this 
 b. Other specific factual: any other sentence 4 hypothesis, sample sentences were selected 7 
reporting a specific fact, relating to a specified i a paar ne from a “basic le” 3 
time, place, and unit, the source of which fact y the foregoing sampst 
given _verifiably by specific reference to a consisting of four numbers from the Ameri- 
Sociological Review ( February, April, 


ublished document, an available ‘manuscript, 
or other source from which verification is and August, 1945) Vol. 10, ‘I- -523) 
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VERIFICAT ION IN SOCIOLOGICAL WRITINGS 
and two numbers each from The American sample, making a “supplementary A” 
— Journal of pga (July and September, of 779 sentences, or a grand total of ae 
1945, Vol. SI, I- -141), the Journal of sentences. The ‘distribution of these, by 
Educational Sociology (September and Oc- _ types of sentence and of article, is shown in 
1943, Vol. 17, pp. 113), Rural So- Table I. 


ciology (March and June, 1944, Vol. 9, pp. wa _ The hypothesis that association | whee a. 


1-177), Social Forces (October and Dec2m- tween types of articles and types of sen- 7‘ ! 


‘ber, 1943, Vol. 23, Pp. I- 212), Social Sci- a tences is confirmed by the distribution in — 
ence (January and April, 1944, Vol. Table 1. The value of chi is 1360, 
I. SENTENCES. bin Basic SAMPLE AND OF “A” Group, DisTRIBUTED ACCORDING 

Types OF SENTENCES AND OF ARTICLES, WITH CALCULATION OF SCORING WEIGHTS 


B: other statistical 

— 
doubtful 336 

: “expert”’ 390 
other 671 


9 Total: Basic sample ‘e372 


A, B, and C* 1754 | 0. 


Line 11 minus line 8 | 1083 
Line 11 plus line 8 ie 2425 
Line 12+line 13 


Line 14 plus 800° |T 1.154 +559 | +144 we 


The three t types are giv en equal weight i in n determining the percentage distribution. 


93), and May, with 35 degrees of freedom. critical a 


1944, Vol. Pp pp. 1-244) and Sociology and ratio for such a chi square is 43.5, indicating 
Social Research (September- “October and an overwhelming probability that the distri- 
_November- December, 1943, Vol. 28, pp. 1- bution in Table 1 is not due to mere random 4 
143). From these 18 numbers 2,372 sample scatter. The value of Cis.604. 
cated above. In addition to the basic sample, ‘TRE SCORES OF THE "BASIC, 
all other articles (including those with less 


7. than five pairs of sample sentences) were Having demonstrated that the types of © 


_ classified from all of the above eight socio- sentences defined above are significantly a 
“! logical periodicals, for the entire period of tj sociated with the defined types of article, 
— July 1943, 3 to June 1946. This will be oe the next step is to devise a scoring system for i 
the “three-year sample.” Sample senterces calculating the most reliable index of the | Ee 
were classified from all A- -type 2 articles i ot degree of 


previously analyzed from this: 


4 


— 
q 
i 
— 
| 
critical ratio | 7.5 | 30.6| 31-8] 7-8] 1.5] 3.9] 100.0 4 
18.8] 5.9 | 29.5 | 32-2 8] 100.0 
12.5] 5-4| 34-4| 30-1] 7-0] 1.6] 6.4] 2.7 100.0 
' 4 1.1] §.9 | 46.0 | 25.8 | k 8.9 2.2 100.0 q 
4 aa | 14.1 | 33-4 9.6 4.6 12.2 19-4 100.0 
i 4 6 9-2 7.9 6.2 16.1 44-4] 13-4] 100.0 
7 8.5] 5-1] 4-6] 1.8] 12.6 47.6 100.0 
| 2.2] 3-4] 3.1] 9.0] 52.0] 29.7 | 100.0 
2] 7-2] 17-9| 10.7] 4-0] 9.6] 34.1] 15.3 100.0 
6| 6.8] 20.8 | 16.0 26.5 
4 12 6.2 | 6.4] 36.1 | 19.0 —3.5 |—41.2 |—26.4 
6.2 | 10.8 | 37.3 | 25-8 14.5 62.8] 33-0| 200.0 
14 
~ 
M 
| 
= 
| 
4 


shown in lines 12 to 16 of Table 1. The in Table 1 and those actually used is » that Z 
_ only basic assumption involved here is that for type-g sentences a weight of 1 was. em- 
articles of the A, B, and C types represent ployed instead of o. The improved statisti- 
higher degrees of scientific verification than - process shown in Table 1 indicates that 
articles of the F type. The procedures of lines” bald value judgments are so slightly m re 
12 to 16 simply measure the extent to which indicative of poor scientific q quality than are 
_ the presence or absence of the various ty aad _ unsupported generalizations that a zero rat- Zz 
of sentences serve to differentiate between ing for both is preferable. This makes pos- 
i the more neue and the less scientific types ‘sible a simplification of instructions for a 


articles. ing sentences, throwing the g- h- 


‘Tamu 2. 2. ‘Mean ScorEs FROM SAMPLE SENTENCES, BY TYPES OF ARTICLES am 
PERIODICALS, FOR THE BASIC SAMPLE OF ARTICLES 


‘Statistical | Docu- 


pert” 
"mentary 


Total € 


es * Of the critical. ratios group p (type pe A) ‘only the articles « of the basic sample a are included here. s 
_ # The abbreviations refer to the following periodicals: AJS: American Journal of Sociology; ASR: American: 


Sociological Review; JES: Journal of Educational Sociology; RS: S: Soctometry; SF: Social 


. oe weights in line 16 differ i in three re- sentences into one category, and giving no 
to the problem of discriminating 


pects from those actually employed in de- 


termining the scores reported later in this 
article. The first of these is that the weight — The third difference is that a weight of 2. 

oa used for a-type sentences was 10 instead of — _ was used for type- f sentences ; instead of —_— 

‘indicated weight of 1. This, and the dif- a 


he 4. This is simply in recognition of the fact f 
that type-a sentences are the only ones which — ference discussed in the preceding paragraph, 2 
affect the results to important 


differentiate decisively between the A- do not» 


ef articles on the one hand and the B- and C- ei 
_ type articles on the other. The extra weight- — _ The following rule was the one actually — 


ing is based one additional for the articles basis of 
| 


the relation of value to scientific po 
ability will be found in “Factuality, and the Dis- P 
cussion of Values,” by the present writer, accepted — 

in 1946, for in Social i; 


bes 
pl 
me) 
 &§ 4 
— 
— 
e- 
q = 
= 
|Mean| .. |Mean|.. | Mean No, | Mean Mean Mean Mean ter 
Score | N° | score | | score | N° | Score | N°: | Score} N° | Score | | Score sec 
43-3 34-9 30.5 22.1 § | 21.3 = | 49 26.6 for 
ees 3 | 37-4 34.0 14-0] 4 | 14.9] 3 | 11-3 
2 40.5 r | 38.5| 3 | 23-0 2 | 27-3 | 1 | 12.0 12 | 23.0 
1 | 48.0 37-2] | 34.0] 3 | 12.2] 2 | 18.2] she 
SSR | o | — | | 33-7]-2 | 23.0] 3 | 42] | — | 8 | os] 35 
| 
en 
| 
of 
sify 
— era 
| 
— SE) 
TH 
sii RE 
| 
higher degree of scientific verification then 2 
— A second difference between the weights = 
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‘sample sentences. By altering weight WAY WILL BE REFERRED 
‘E-type sentences from 2 to 1, and omitting all AS “FULL SCORES.” FOR ARTICLES 
7 weights for the g-type, ‘the rule can be em- NOT RATED BY SAMPLE SENTENCES ~ 
_ ployed for further rating of either articles ASSIGN THE FOLLOWING SCORES TO ~ 
OF a-TYPE SENTENCES BY 10, THE 72 C, 54; D, 36; E, 30; F, 18. VALUES | 
MBER OF c-TYPE PLUS d-TYPE OBTAINED IN THIS WAY WILL BE 
THE NUMBER OF b- TYPE PLUS REFERRED TO! AS “DOUBLED- TYPE 
- e-TYPE BY 3, THE NUMBER OF f- SCORES.’ ge 
TYPE BY 2, AND THE NUMBER OF RELIABILITTES: 
_g-TYPE BY 1 1. ADD THE PRODUCTS, The reliabilities of sample-s sentence scores, 
MULTIPLY 10, AND DIVIDE BY  doubied- -type scores, and full scores are as 
by the data in Table 3. 
4 
_ TYPES. In order to calculate chance- -half ‘For scoring the F group of articles, the . 
- reliabilities, this rule was applied separately i reliability of the scores. The standard devia- 
“to the sentences coming first on each page tion of sample-sentence scores in this | group = _ 
and those — second; | obtain the sen- i, sq small that the chance-half correlation — 
tence: score negligible. For the “D: doubtful” group, 
| were averaged. on the other hand, the standard 


___ The mean scores obtained by this method, — within the type is so large that most of 


for the various types of articles, and for F reliability comes from the sample-sentence _ 
each of the: eight journals zed, are scores. . The total reliability of scores for 
shown in Table 2,00 A-type articles, as shown in column (12) 
Two independent methods of determin- _is lower than that of any other type, due to 7m 


ing the scientific verifiability | of sociological _ the fact that the heavy weighting of the aa 


articles have now been presented. The first ‘amall number of a- type sentences makes the 

_ consists in classifying the articles into types, — 3 fluctuation of scores rather erratic. = 
on the basis of readily ascertainable charac- 12 The net reliability of the combined scor- 
- teristics of each article as a whole; the ing methods, for all types of articles com- 


second consists in classifying sample : sen- 7 bined, j is nested by the final figure in. a 


tences into categories, , and scoring in accord- column (12) of Table 3. The full scores, oy 4 
ance with the tule given at the beginning  pased on both type of article and on ‘sample = 
_ of the present section. The method of clas- ce, sentences, account for 94 per” ‘cent of the 
b sifying articles as a whole can now be re- - variance in the scores which would be ob-— 
duced to a quantitative basis by assigning tained from a perfectly reliable measure of 
— to each article the mean score of its particu- _ that which these scores measure. These scor- 
a lar type, as ascertained in Table 2. The op- — ing processes have thus proved highly re- 
erational tule for doing this is as follows: 
_ SENTENCES, ASSIGN TO EACH ITS va VALIDITY oF ‘VERIMIABILITY SCORES 
FOR To test validity the best available pro- 
©, 29; E, 15; F, 9. For ae ES. bl cedure seemed to be to apply the same scor- 
TIPLY SAMPLE SENTENCE ing method (adapted as necessary) to an 


S er impartial sample of sociological books, and 

= *The 


use of sample sentences adds nothing to the i - ; 
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AMERICAN” \N SOCIOLOGICAL RI 
‘ and 1946 (August issue) of Sociology. Finally, only those 
under the headings Anthropology, Crime and available in the Duke University Library at 
criminals, Divorce, F amily, Juvenile delin- s the date of the study were included. The 29 
quency, _Po* “ulation, Race, Race problems, books Tables. under are 


No.| Mean |S.D.**! lation _| Column “oO Column 


47-3°| 8.86 | . 433 
: case and docu- | 
= 26.8°| 6.51 
D: doubtful. . | 9.35 


*** Column (5) presents correlation ra ratios, based the formu Me vette 


# See “Frederick E,s and Cowd Dudley | Applied General Statistics, 1940, p. 683. 
_ ## This column gives the correlation of the combined chance-half scores of each article with the score which 
os have been obtained by an indefinitely long continuation of the scoring process, if such could have been 
out om the actual investigation. Theformulais: ENT 


tt Column (11) is column (9) squared. 
Column (12) is column (10) plus [column (11) times on minus 
r ° The difference between the means of types A and C is 20.5 with a critical ratio of 6.6. This is consiaoent 
—. the findings of Theodore Sarbins “A Contribution to the Study of Actuarial and Individual Mietete of 


“4 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 48 (1943), Pp. 
ttt The crude chance-half correlation for the F type of article is .127; when corrected for size f sample tl this 
imaginary. The low critical ratio in column (8) of this line confirms 
progress, Social si surveys, Social work, Society, — x As a criterion on which to base validity, a 
primitive, Sociology, and Sociology, rural. Of judgments Were requested from 252 mem- 
:" the books listed under these heads, only those bers of the American Sociological Society — 
ta were selected which were reviewed in the who had published articles in any of the 
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a 
enclosed to each of the judges in a in the present inquiry, even if it 


mailed out during the last week of Septem- could have been | attained, since, in addition — 
ber, 1946, with a return’ postcard on which to the 21 so ‘stated, a ‘considerable 

: they were invited to list the three, four, or i: proportion of the sociological authors to 

; five books whose methods seemed to them whom the letter was sent are presumably too 
_ to be least scientific, and the three, four, or _ unfamiliar with the books listed to render = 


five whose methods seemed most scientific. a discriminating judgment. Many are 


4. AuTHORs, TITLEs, AND YEARS oF ee: OF 29 Booxs, 


ABRAHAMSEN, Davin, Crime and the Human Mind, Columbia Univ. Press, ec 
CHANDLER, ALBERT R., Rosenberg’s Nazi Myth, Cornell Univ. Press, 1945. 
CLayTON, ALFRED S., Emergent Mind and Education, Teacher’s College, 1043. 
Bors, Epwarp BurcHarpt, Color and Democracy, Harcourt, 1945. 
MANUEL C., Sociology of the Family, Ginn & Co., 1945. 


Gompsrem, Srwney E., Marriage and Family Counseling, McGraw- Hill, 1945. 

4 GREENWOOD, ERNEST, ‘Experimental Sociology, King’s Crown Press, 1945. — 

: - Groves, ERNEST R., Conserving Marriage and the Family, Macmillan, 1944. 

HOFSTADTER, RIcHARD, Social Darwinism in American Thought, 1860-1915, Univ. Pennsy Ivania 1944. 
Huszar, Grorcr BERNARD De, Practical Applications of Democracy, Harper, 1045. 

a JENNINGS, HELEN Hatt, Leadership and Isolation, Longman’s Green, 1943. afl ees 3 
Ketsen, Hans, Society and Nature, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1943. 

KRoEseER, ALFRED L., Configurations of Culture Growth, Univ. of California 1944. 
LaNpIs, PauL Henry, Population Problems, American Book, val 


4 LANDRY, Stuart O. The Cult of Equality, Pelican, 1945. 

LEIGHTON, ALEXANDER H., The Governing of Men, Princeton Univ. 1945. 
MALINowskI, BRONISLAW, "Scientific Theory of Culture, Univ. of North ae Press, 1944. 
MANNHEIM, Kart, Diagnosis of Our Time, Oxford Univ. Press, 1944. 
MartTIN, ALFRED WILHELM Von, Sociology of the Renaissance, Oxford nit 
Myrpat, Gunnar, An American Dilemma, Harper, 1944. 
REIK, THEODOR, Unknown Murderer, Prentice-Hall, 1945. +4 at 
RICHARDSON, HENRY BARBER, Patients Have Families, | EN Fund, 1045. 
SoroxKIN, Prrmm A., Socio-Cultural Causality, Space, Time, Duke Univ. Press, 1943- 

StuRzo, Luict, Inner Laws of Society, Kenedy, 1944. 
THomPsoNn, WARREN S., Plenty of People, Cattell, 1944. 
Waca, Joacim, Sociology of Religion, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1944. 
- Warre, Joun Barker, The Prevention of Repeated Crime, Univ. of Michigan Press, 1943- 

Yoo! Mov-Cn’oun, A Chinese Village, Columbia Univ. Press, 1945. 


_ Through November 9, gee usable returns thus uninformed would probably hesitate ae 


_had been received from 76 of the judges. Of state that, fact in writing, and therefore 
_ the remainder, 21 replied that they were failed to reply. Moreover, analysis of the 
not sufficiently acquainted with the books to returns which were sent in shows ‘such i in 
express an opinion, 4 declined because of be ternal consistency that the validation is 
_ disapproval of the method, 9 letters were fe firmed by a variety of different tests. ; 
turned because of change of address and the _ The number of times that each book was “a 
remainder had not yet rated as “Teast “most scien 
proportion of persons failed to reply to 
return on a single ‘solicitation. As compared inquiry. . . .” Cf. George A. Lundberg, Social Re- 


usual proportions o lies to circular 
4 ions of replies ar search, PP. 2 


VERIFICATION IN SOCIOLOGICAL WRITINGS 
ose from July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1946. letters, this is a fairly high percentage.* 
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tific” in ‘method, by ry the judges who sent ‘in Y Study of Table ¢ 6 shows that. whether one 


_a week before opinions of the judges were entire replies are used. For sub-— 
solicited. From Table 5 it will be noted that 

the weighted n mean verification score of the 
_ books which these judges regarded as “most as “most scientific” and as “least scientific” 

oer scientific” was 51.04, while the weighted in method is over five times the standard 
a 3 mean score of the books rated as | “least deviation of that difference. Even if the last 


5. ‘Books: OF TABLE . 4, ARRANGED IN ORDER OF Paviousty VERIFICATION 
SHOWING FREQUENCIES wiTtH WuicH Book Was Ratep As “LEAST SCIENTIFIC” OR 
ScrenTiFIc”’ Iv METHOD By 76 AUTHORS OF SOCIOLOGICAL ARTICLES 
Wao HO Hap ‘Nor BEEN INFORMED OF THE SCORES 


x 


Frequency c of Rating as ak ‘frrequency y of Rating: 


tion “Least | “Most Author tion | “Least | “Most 


Score | Scientific” Scientific”|| ‘Scare 


° 


Goldstein 


27.43 


scientific” ? was 27.43. The difference _ nine replies had been the only ones ea. 
_ tween the two is 23.61; the standard devia ; the validation would have been such 
= tion of the difference is 1.88 and the critical as would occur by chance less than once in © i : 
- ratio is 12.6. In a perfectly normal fre- 10,000,000 times. On the basis of the fore- a 4 
Be quency distribution a critical ratio of 12.5 going analyses, it seems safe to conclude 
a is exceeded, in one direction or | the other ee the verification scores which were ob- ak 
_ about once in 1o** times (i.e. , once per 10 tained in | advance of the postcard judgments — da 
by 35 zeros). did validly (though not t perfectly) reflect 
Some further indications as to the reli-— whatever it is that differentiates ‘sociological 
a oe “ability of the returns from these 76 judges, writings designated as “most scientific” 


and as to the degree those designated as “Teast scientific” 


vith the supplementary statistical analysis = It should be noted that the judgments ob- A 
presented in Table tained cannot be assumed to measure scien- 
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tific quality perfectly, and that therefore suggests philosopising, 
even an ideal measure of scientific reliability — i over, in addition to his numerous books in 
would not be expected to correlate perfectly German and French, Kelsen had previously __ 
with the pooled judgments. Some. of the dif- published in English the following titles: 
14 ferences between the pooled ratings and the _ The Legal Process and International Order, ie 
scores are, however, so striking and so con- - 19333 Law and Peace in International Rela-_ 
sistent that brief interpretive comments seem i tions, 1942; Peace through Law, 1944; and 
in order. In particular, Kelsen’s Society. and General Theory of Law and 
- Nature; (a Sociological Inquiry) obtained _ tion published in 1945. Such books might be _ 
a verification score of 57, but is rated as expected to give Kelsen a reputation as a 
“least scientific’ ” by 15 judges, and “most aa Philosopher rather than as a scientis 2 
_ scientific” by only 1; while Malinowski’s Again, it seems likely that relatively fer 
A — Theory of Culture (and other of the judges consulted Kelsen’s Society and 
ns Nature thoroughly enough to observe that 
24, “but was rated as “ least scientific” by itisa carefully annotated scholarly study, 
only 4 judges and as “most scientific” by 23. consisting of factual statements about the © 


TABLE 6. VERIFICATION-ScoRXE CONSTANTS FOR THREE CONSECUTIVE ev 
pel SUBDIVISIONS OF THE RATINGS SUMMARIZED IN TABLE a 


Least | Most Least | Most Differ- 


| 


First 39 replies® 50.17 


‘selves as explanations of ‘these two Pov 
tions to the unquestionable association be- tific method in writings, and in 
tween verification scores and pected view of the limited leisure which sociologists 


has: the word “scientific” in the title this study, it would be inconceivable that 

as quoted; he also had established a repu- any broad group of such pooled judgments, 

tation as a field anthropologist. Most of the = as these : 

_ judges presumably did not examine the book scores based on 1 objective analyses. ‘Syste- a : 

_ itself carefully enough to observe that it is matic biases of the kinds suggested in the i 
Os almost completely devoid of detailed foot- hypotheses | just _presented would normally ~ 
notes and of citations of data, and that it be expected. The validation which 
consists almost entirely of sweeping gen- would seem to be possible through compari- 
ets and bald value judgments, sup- son of the results of systematic scoring with | ; 


ported only by its -author’s such ratings as it is to 


“ 


— 
fy 
2.09 | 2.63 | 8.30 
All 76 replies..........| 242 | 310 | 27.43 51.04 23.61 4 
Excluding those who declined to submit ratings. 
74 _ (The portions of the titles in parentheses writings which he was analyzing, a _ 
@ were omitted from the mimeographed list generalizations specifically based 4 
| 
4 
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establishment of clear-cut, unmistak-— The rank order of the periodicals in Table th 
A — able but incomplete association between the 7 is slightly different from that in Table 2. . ad 
conclusions reached by these two methods. This i is due to the fact that Table 2 repre- les 
: Such association has been proven by the sents only the basic sample of 150 articles, cel 
Tesults ‘summarized i this: section of while Table 7 is based on 107%. The dif- ce 
THE oF SOCIOLOGICAL L Review (based on the data of Tables 3 and lat 
th is 3.4, with a critical ratio of 2.24, which th 
would occur by chance about 25 times per 
rapidly han 1000. difference b between | the 
Taste Mean Scores, BASED ON TYPES OF ARTICLES, ‘ 
FOR THREE-YEAR SAMPLE, BY PERIODICALS wie: 


9-3 
5-9 100.0 
4 100.0 
0.4 | 100.0 2 


# Same for July to 1945. 


r One notable « omission — the present study should be mentioned. The (British) Sociological Review — 
; has not been included in the investigations summarized in Table 7. This deficiency has been met by an 
analysis of 35 articles from that Review, for the period January, 1941 to October, 1944, by Marian ‘Bes- 
sent, Helen V. Matthews, and Hornell Hart. An article embodying the results of this supplementary study 
is being offered to the Sociological Review for possible publication. ae SJ 
hig __ A second supplementary study covers three issues each from The Journal of Abnormal and Social — 
\, Psychology the American Sociological Review, and the Political Science Quarterly, during 1946. That study — 
was made cooperatively by ten students, Dr. Hart’s direction. It is also may be pub- 
scoring by ‘means of sample sentences. the. Sociological Review and “both a 
order to supplement the as yet inadequate Science is statistically significant in both | 
sample of 191 articles analyzed in Table 3,a tables. 
ae study has been made of all the articles pub- —- For the purpose of estimating the relative _ 


_ lished in all of the eight sociological journals scientific quality of a given article, as com- 4 


ibs during the three-year period from July: . aR pared with the three-year average, it may 


as 1943 to June 30, 1946.* The distribution of — be helpful to know the fiduciary | limits of the 
ae the 1076 articles published during this pe- - distribution of full scores in the eight socio- 4 
od is shown, by type of article and by logical journals combined. Assuming that the 
dical, in Table 7. 
tributed : ‘similarly to the distribution in the 
With the exception a a few not ob- h 
_ tainable at the time of this ame, al which esti- _ basic and supplementary samples, the 
mates were Chances are less the than one in 100 that less 
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_ THE SOCIOLOGY CURRICULUM AND TEACHER TRAINING 
a ‘than 1 ‘per cent or more than 77 per cent study does not attempt to measure cxiginal- 
_ of sociological articles score over 20; or that ‘ ity, nor the value of contributions — to socio- 


less than 47 per cent or more than 53 per logical knowledge, aside from the rigor of ” a 


cent score over 30; or that less than 32 per 4 the methods used to establish the objective 
cent or more than 38 per cent score over 50. truth and the predictive reliability of con-— 
For the upper end of the | ‘distribution, the clusions presented. author of the pres- 
best present smoothed estimates of the cumu-_ ent article assumes that all published dis- + 
lative percentages of articles rating above — cussion of sociological problems has some > 
eas follows: actual or potential value, in that it puts on 
record the efforts of social thinkers to formu- 
Estimated late such problems, offers at least tentative be 
Score scoring higher concepts, and makes available to subsequent 
investigators evidence of successes and fail- 
ures in social thinking. The rating — 
se erie set forth in this paper do not » therefore, — 
constitute any disparagement of we The 
writings. The scores are all positive. The 
purpose of these ratings is simply to provide 
verifiable measurements of the varying de- 
grees to which various sociological articles 
present scientifically verifiable results. 
P- A second type of criticism suggests not | 


only that other factors need to be taken into 


critics of this manuscript have account in addition to scientific method, but a + 
_ suggested that other qualities besides si scien- - that attempts to measure degrees of verifica- ir a3 
_ tific method are important in sociological : tion may be positively harmful at the present — Be i 
writings. Dr. Sorokin, in returning his post- time. Dr. Robert C. Angell writes: “A great :. q 
card vote, added the note: “Your question — _ many of us are of the opinion that we need a 
a does not take into consideration a) the im- more thorough qualitative analysis prior to 


difficulty of the further elaboration o1 on 1 the side. 


studied . 


of the phenomenon. . . .” Rob- reply: “Being ‘scientific’ not be any 


ert E. L. Faris wrote: “I respect some... great virtue.” The present writer agrees that ‘ 


though “not particularly ‘scientific’ ” quantitative methods need always to be sub- 


_ Bruno Lasker noted: “Such books as (. . 2 jected to rigorous criticism in the light of = 
are not very rigid in method, but nothing common sense and of qualitative meaning, — 


Should be done to discourage such admirable bu but he believes that when thus” critidlaed, — 


‘interpretive studies!” quantitative methods are of vital importance 


Let it be said in reply that ‘the: present in the development of sociology. 


a 


HERE es: a sharp increase in past the offerings in high school 
teaching of sociology, social problems, - were limited largely to courses in ancient, 
problems of American democracy and medieval, modern and American history, but 
4 related Courses in the high schools of the many high schools are now requiring students 
- nation during the last fifteen years. In the to take a major in the social studies. a 


* Manuscript received | 
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4 AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
in world history. In the place « of the e other ber j and type : of courses being offered in the 
_ history courses are courses in economics and | colleges a study was made of all courses 
sociology. This expansion of the social science - listed i in the 1944-45 annual bulletins of the 
ae in high school puts upon the 162 teachers colleges recognized by the 
_ teacher training institutions the obligation American Association of Teachers Colleges. _ 
— keep up with these curriculum changes — All courses taught were noted and an anal-— 
and to qualify social science teachers to teach he ysis was made by sections of the country | in 
-all of the social studies. which the colleges are located. One hundred 
Z In a study of the teaching of sociology in and thirteen different course titles were re. 


7 Mlinois high schools the writer found that corded in the 162 teachers college bulletins, 


=~ the sociology teachers in the state > only two _ The list of titles would be much longer than 
m a r cent had majored in sociology. More had this if no attempt were made to combine 
majored in English, science, and education those of a similar content. 
at than sociology. However, 1 more of the ; sociol- One of the first things one observes in 
~ ogy teachers were drawn from related fields; studying college bulletins is the great dif- 
= Ve two out of three > having majored in history ference in the number of courses offered in 
Taste r. NuMBer or Dirrerent Courses AND FREQUENCY OF Cou RSES 


and New west 


hool 3. ry 8 6 
, a with additional courses in civics and eco- the five regions of the country. The 


== 


nomics. Although half of these teachers had Atlantic and New England states offer ver 
a the masters degree, two out of three had less  dittle sociology when compared with other 
than ten semester hours in sociology and regions of the country. The Northwest region 
one in rao had no training at all in the comes next above the Middle Atlantic and 
: This “study of the preparation of high in The Midwest ranks 


interested in the:sociology curriculum in the third in offerings. (See Table I. 
- colleges which prepare teachers to teach in In the | majority of cases schools in the 
high schools. Just what are the teachers ‘col. Midwest, Southwest, and South Atlantic 
age doing to educate their students in sociol- _ and South regions have a a separate Depart- 
7 i ogy? Are sociologists ‘n the colleges aware ment of Sociology. If there is no sociology 
of the fact that the hizh schools | are Tequir- at department the work is offered in the social 
_ ing their teachers to teach sociology whether science department as it is in the Middle — 
or not hone teachers are adequately pre- Atlantic and New England, and the North- 
In order to get some ¢ idea as to the num- a. _ A look at the titles of the courses offered | 
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THE SOCIOLOGY CURRICULUM AND ‘TEACHER II 
11. TITLES OF SocioLocy Courses LIsTED IN THE COLLEGE BULLETINS OF 
Teachers COLLEeGEs, By REGIONS AND FREQUENCY 


Middle 


Jumber of Colleges)........... 


Rural Sociology. . 4 21 


52 


Community... ... 


Ses 


| 
P 


ab 


Population.............. 


Introduction to Social Work... 
Social Control 


lems. ind the South Atlantic-South region Groves and his pioneering in marriage 
_ Marriage and the Family i is offered more at the University of North Carolina may — 
Problems. Professor have influenced this development in the re- 


4 gion. Marriage and the Family runs a close 

= "In an is of the of 60 four- second to Social Problems in all regions. 

: d year colleges and universities of the same region of Rural Sociology is almost as popular as Mar- 


the country Kutak verified this fincling. He found riage and ‘the Juvenile ‘Delin- 


65 courses listed in the 60 schools in General So- a 
cology, 59 in Marriage and the Family, in 
cial Problems, 39 in Criminology and Delinquency, ciological in ‘Southeastern § 


4 36 in Rural Sociology. Kuta iam, Robert 1 L, “The - Social Forces, October, 1945) 
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AMERICAN 
quency» Criminology sociology is a coming subject in the second. 
-_[eeventy courses are listed,] this area is ary curriculum very few high schools offer 
close to Rural Sociology and and enough courses so the teacher can teach 
the F amily in importance. Race Relations, sociology only. It is a one semester elective | 
_ Urban Sociology, Social Psychology, The course in most high schools. Only the largest 
Be Community, Population, Introduction high schools offer sufficient sections to make 
; Social Work, Social Control and Educational — it possible for a teacher to teach sociology 
Sociology come next in importance and are _ alone. College professors who are training ; 
offered by approximately one school in six. high school teachers have a responsibility 
No other courses are offered by more irmadlle in guiding students toward a broad general 
iz fifteen schools. F ifty-four courses are given ‘training in all the social sciences so that they 
oly one school only. (See Table 2 for titles will be prepared for the work they will a 
i listed by 5 or more schools.) =~‘ todo. Too many department heads in history, — 
colleges are giving considerable “economics government and sociology build 


work in the field of social work. Introduc- ; up the number of majors in their departments - ie 


-. to Social Work is the most frequent and when a field major in the social sciences ; 
By course. Child Welfare and Introduc- i. would be of far more value to the student 
tion to Public Welfare are next, and some ¥? going out to teach the present social studies a 
schools offer Introduction to Social subjects at the secondary levelh 
Case Work. In addition several more ‘spe- ‘Sociologists feel that they 
‘cialized social service courses are listed. ve have a part in shaping the social thinking 
Several of the individual teachers colleges of the next generation there is no greater 7 : 


& developed very complete and well- fiela of opportunity open than that pre- 


=. 


rounded departments of sociology. few _ sented by the teachers colleges. The students 
Bin - have course offerings and staffs comparable in our teachers colleges are the ones who — 
‘to ‘those in our larger universities. be directing the social thinking of the 


If the public schools are to follow the 
: Teachers colleges place greater empha- ‘Springfield Plan and try to do something to 


or research. we friction then it would seem that the s sociol- 
2. With the increased emphasis upon the ogists should give more thought to the de- oy 
social studies in high schools, colleges will velopment of courses in intercultural | rela- = 
encouraged to increase their ‘offerings in _ tions for undergraduate and ‘graduate stu- 
sociology, especially in those regions where dents. These courses should be given much 
‘ sociology is not being offered at the present more emphasis i in the teachers colleges = 
time. they receive at the present time. Only one 
_ 3. Those engaged in the training of grad-— school in four now offers such a course. ~ a 
ra ‘uate students for college teaching should be _—=7.. Finally, if our discipline is to be ac- 
in a position to offer guidance to these stu- cepted we must assume a greater responsi a 
dents. If they are primarily interested in bility in training "graduate students to 4 q 
, - teaching we should prepare them to teach the : effective teaching. We have impressed stu- 
_ type of sociology courses that will aid them ;, dents with the importance of research and © 
as they go into the high schools. Graduate _ writing. This is very good. Howev er, many | 
students who are more interested in teaching | ‘ "graduates will spend most of their time — 
than research should consider the oppor- teaching and we have as great responsi 
tunities for "teaching it in the teachers | college. bility in training them to teach in an effec : 


Those teaching in teacher. ‘training in- tive way. 
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‘FICIAL REPORTS ana 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ELECTION OF F NEW H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin, 
EDITOR MAN. Clyde W. Hart, 2517 Mozart Place N N.W., 
Dr. Ernest R. Mowrer was elected Secretary- Elbridge Sibley, Jackson Place N.W. 
Treasurer of the American Sociological Society Washington, 
_ for the year 1947, and Managing Editor of the J he Ray E. Baber, Pomona College, Claremont, 
Review nthe ds Dr. Taeuber’s unexpired term | end- 


> 
“Leslie D. Zeleny, Colorado State College, 
“June 30, 1949. Dr. Mowrer’s official address is, Greeley, 
Department of Sociology, Northwestern Uni- — Walter T. Watson, Southern Methodist Uni- — 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. All business com- versity, Dallas, Texas, 
_ munications concerning either the Society or the Edgar T. Thompson, 138 Pinecrest Road, Dur- 
_ Review should be sent to Dr. Mowrer. ch ham, North Carolina $= | 
Samuel M. Strong, Carleton College, North- a 


President Louis Wirth has designated the Cleveland, 


lowing as members of the Nominating Com- Ernest Manheim, University of Kansas s City, 


Quinn, _Chairman—University of OA J. Jaffe, 4604 Jones Bridge Road, Bethesda 
B. Vold, University of Minnesota. Carroll "Clark, 643 Indiana Street, 


W. kwel ty of North 
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ven NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS up the Executive 


UNESCO, At the final business meeting of the Panel chairmen and nine young people, aged 16 “a 
a American Sociological Society on December 30, 1946, 25» Was established to carry on the campaign against — 
the incoming’ president was instructed to appoint a juvenile delinquency. hes 
three man cornmittee to cooperate with the 
delegation to UNESCO. Members of the Society who _ National Planning Association. Formation of 
_ wish information with respect to the activities of a Committee of the South, made up of Southern 
_ UNESCO may address the Division of Public Liai- - leaders, to work out private and public programs 
gon, State Department, Washington. Those who have — for speeding the development of the South’ s vast 
f 4 proposals or projects they wish to submit may ad- . resources has been announced by the Chairman of P 
a dress -bfr, Charles A. Thompson, Director of the Board of Trustees of the National Planning 
UNESCO Staff, State Department, Washington ‘Association, H. Christian Sonne. 
4 
Jewish Congress. The Commission Security Administration. Roy L. Rob-- 
of the American Jewish recently transferred from the U. S. Department 
aaa has announced a program of grants-in-aid , of Agriculture to the Social Security Administration _ 
: Z 1 students for research on minority — where he will work specifically on the problems 
q Ty group problems. The Commission is particularly in. = associated with the extension of the social security 


= 
= 


- terested in ‘supporting projects - in the following _ program to farm people. Mr. Roberts was with the 
areas: (1) development of objective, quantitative — Bureau of Agricultural Ecor mics, U. S. Depart- 


s "measures of the amount of discrimination agains 


t ‘ ment of Agriculture for seve. years, the last three 


various minority groups, and (2) studies of the as a regional leader for the © vision Farm Popu-— 
effects of contact between members of different tion Welfare. 
‘groups on intergroup attitudes and behavior. Ten 


thousand dollars have been appropriated for grants ssociated Colleges of Upper New York, The 
during the academic year 1946-47, with one thou- cn! 
the t f any le — 
and field expenses but not for ioe support of Professor; Meyer Barash, Assistant Professor; Carl 


the student during the project. Requests for infor- _ Knudsen, Assistent Professor; Margaret ‘Kilcawley, 
instructor; Anne Michaelis, Instructor. 


Bard College. Lyford P. Edwards, for 28 
th Street, N York 19, N.Y. eee g y y 
Rew Professor of Soci». ogy, has been granted sabbatical q i 


¢, leave until July first when he becomes Professor 


Carnegie Corporation. President Devereux 
has announced that the corporation is & 
terested in considering for foundation support edu R 
international relations. Bir has been promo‘ rofessor of Sociology and 
‘The Middle East Institute announces the the Liberal Aste, 
lication of a new quarterly, The Middle East 
es nal. Harvey P. Hall is the Editor and Harold W. — Clarence W. Anderson, formerly of Wayne Uni- ve 
dey Glidden of the Library of Congress is the Advisory versity and former Executive Secretary of the Met- 
Editor. Communications may be addressed to 1906 _ Fopolitan Detroit Fair Employment Practices Com- 


of Delinquency was held _ Princeton University. Graduate in 
4 Washington in November, 1946 under the auspices om have been inaugurated at Princeton for the 
. a of the U. S. Department of Justice. One thousand first time this year. A more complete program of | 


delegates ‘were A Continuing Committee graduate werk be established by next year, and 
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- opportunities for training and research will be en- ‘ 
hanced by cooperation with several research organi- ‘and was control editor for the Office of War Infor- 


a _ zations of the University: The Office of Population mation before accepting the Whitman appointment. Bi, 
. _ Research, the Industrial Relations Section, and the i he Dr. S. Kirson Weinberg, who has joined the 
Office of Public Opinion Research. sociology department of Whitman College as assistant 
iy professor, is completing a study on “The Mental 
4 University of Dr. Frederick B. Parker, Hospital as a Social Institution” with Dr. H. Warren 
formerly ‘the Pennsylvania State College, has Dunham of Wayne University. He is also conducting 
» assumed the chairmanship of the Department of a project on rural institutions and voluntary associa- 


a 


University of Minos. Professor E. T. Hiller 

returned to the Department this year after having : ah W ord has been received of the death of Dr. 

; been on leave of absence for the year 1045-46, dur- S. R. Steinmetz, the eminent Dutch sociologist, | 3 
ing which time he was located at Tucson, Arizona. He was best known for his work in the fields — 

; a Professor D. R. Taft is on heave for the first $ of legal ethnology, nationalities, and war. His 

* semester of the current year. During the term Pro- x doctor’s dissertation at Leiden (1892) was en- 

fessor Taft is conducting interviews with returned — titled, Ethnological Studies on the Early Evolu-— 

: civilian and military occupation officers as a basis tion of Punishment. “In 1903 he published his af 


_ for a study of the reactions of the German and Jap- 
= people to certain aspects of American Mili- — _ Legal Relations of the Native Peoples of Africa > 


tary and Oceania. Two books on the nationality prob- 
Professor Florian Znaniecki delivered a paper on lems of Europe were published in 1g20 and _— 
Beco Group Loyalties as Factors of Interna- 1927. His Philosophy of War in 1907 was fol- 3% 
- tional Conflicts” at one of the meetings commem- — lowed by Sociology of War in 1931. His bibli- © 
the 2ooth anniversary of the founding of of ography contains six other books on various sub-_ 


jects. He contributed three articles to the well 

_ Robert Janes, who received his Ph.D. in known Handwérterbuch der Soziologie, edited by on 
at Illinois in 1041, has returned to the 


Department as instructor in Sociology. He spent the Alfred -Vierkandt, and 


last eight months of his military service in Tokyo. journals. 

_ Dr. Richard Dewey, recently of the Milwaukee a Steinmetz was a life long resident of The 
City Planning Council, and later Assistant Director Netherlands, except for a short period as a stu- 

of the Fox River ‘Valley Regional Survey of the He taught successively at 
Illinois Postwar Planning Commission, has joined Utrecht, “Leiden and Amsterdam Universities. 


By he occupied were in the fields of etheology, — 
College. Dr. Bere tes sociology, social geography and cultural anthro- 


the sociology and economics department as — ) the breadth of his” his | 


associate professor. Having received his doctorate at — — 
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Ra: The Use of Personal Documents in History, of thi s for some time; but this relationship 
and Sociology. By Lovuts Gort- between the scientist and the author has never 
SCHALK, CLYDE KLUCKHOHN, and RoBert been so as in 


New Social Science Research study. 


his 


The authors studies are included in this use contain of facts. Even if the 
- volume had a common task, i. ¢., to report and author observed the facts he describes, the re- 
appraise the use that made in the a4 liability of | his descriptions is always question- 
_.- which they “represent of a kind of able. Since in reconstructing the past, historians 7 
source material which is common to all three: | ™ust use such descriptions, they have developed 
human or personal document” (Redfield, ¢ffective methods of testing the reliability of 
-p. VII). We shall consider, therefore, their work factual information found in documents, Gott- _ 
- a joint contribution to the methodology of _ schalk gives an excellent critical survey of these 
scientific research in the total empirical domain methods. Anthropologists and sociologists have 
these disciplines cover? been _much less methodical, although the most 
Pe... primary methodological problem under _ important factual information which they | are 
- dlecundon is the reliability of this common ma- $ using—descriptions by the individual of his own 
terial as a source of scientific knowledge. We _ past actions—are especially liable to subjective — 
= puzzled at first by different denotations of — - Dias. _ Angell finds thst some progress has been 
oe: term “document,” “human document,” achieved by sociologists during the last 25 years; _ 


“personal document.” These "differences, -how- is obvious, however, that still lags” 
in this respect behind history. elt aire 


ever , become understandable if we remember 
that all “documents” have three distinct aspects. _ Thirdly, > documents contain ‘evaluative 
First, as Gottschalk points out, every docu- judgments. Such judgments do not represent 
Se ment is a human product. As such, it offers man- 4Y knowledge about facts to be tested; they — 
 ifest evidence that some agent performed the are facts to be investigated in connection with 
ie action of producing it. But in order to use this Other facts. Anthropologists and sociologists — 
evidence as a source of information, - either” _ assume for purposes of research that these judg- — 


about the personality of the author ~r about ments are manifestations of socially conditioned ia 


the culture in which he participated, the scien- - attitudes and indicate the author’s awareness of 
tist must ascertain when, where, under what some standards of valuation and norms of ac- 
conditions it was produced. Historians often ti ivity which he and others are supposed to ac- 
- this a difficult task and give it considerable cept as binding. This heuristic hypothesis has 
attention (Gottschalk, Ch. III). Scientists who ed to many important discoveries of cultural 
obtain documents from their contemporaries _ patterns and social structures. But historians — 
avoid this difficulty, but face another problem. 40 not use this material so thoroughly or pall ay 
When an author gives a written or oral state- —— _ Though Gottschalk mentions it as 7 
‘ment under the influence of a scientist, this is — PPE IR. ass 4 
7 


2 
iy case of social interaction. The author’s reaction — this deficiency is a result of the in- 
bility or unwillingness of most historians to 


“= 
conditioned Devons action of the scientist; refrain from judging the attitudes and actions 
the latter thus becomes a part of the documen- : other people by their qwn standards and norms, — 
tary evidence. Sociologists been Some of them rationalize this unwillingness by 
reviewer regrets that he cannot discuss study of diverse systems Values implies a 
here, in connection with this contribution, Gordon relativistic philosophy of values, Most American a 
_ W. Allport’s work “The use of personal documents — - sociologists and anthropologists no longer confuse 
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REVIEWS 


he does not discuss fully the neortg “Ot its qoninaiiay and abstractness to deal with the vast > 
methodical usage. diversity and complexity of empirical data in 
Even more significant than the criticism of 
the reliability of documentary material is the al ZNANIECKI 
methodological discussion of scientific conclu- University of Illinois 
sions. Here we notice a remarkable agreement. BET 
Increasingly methodical use of “human or per-— < Fundamental Patterns of Maladjustment—T he 


sonal documents” in recent years seems to lead 
away from the antithesis of “idiographic” vs. — and R. L. Jenxins, M.D.; An official docu- 
“nomothetic” science. Gottschalk emphasizes i ment of the State of Illinois, 1946; pp. 110, ; 
that history is becoming both a study of ‘man including two appendices; 
_as participant in collective life and of man as — = This is a study of 500 children admitted (over ene 

_ individual creator (72). This implies (if we in- several years) to the Child Guidance Institute 
-terpret it rightly) that the application of gen- at Ann Arbor, Michigan. The authors (particu-— 
eral laws to collectivities is limited by human | larly Lieutenant Hewitt) have attempted to de- 
creativeness, while the application of the prin- limit, by statistical methods, dominant types of | _ 
ciple of uniqueness to creative individuals is “behavioral problems and to establish their re- ae ; 
limited by their common participation in —col- Pe lationship to different types of social problems. 
“lective necessity such a project was doomed to 
Kluckhohn~ is more explicit. ‘Comparative failure. The children were from all parts of 


ture discloses within a given society specific of ‘social workers; subjective judgments as to 
_ yariations by roles and idiosyncratic variations, traits and definitions of behavior certainly dif- 
_ which were obscured by the assumption of . fered from expert to expert. Moreover every 


analysis of personalities as participants in a cul- State; the data were recorded by a wide scatter 


general and lasting conformity of individuals _ psychiatrist knows that similar social ey 
with the cultural patterns abstractly constructed an idiomatic impact upon different indi- 
by anthropologists; on the other hand, it viduals, 
the way to broader comparative generalizations, Recognizing g these odds the authors 
which were impeded by the “obsession” of ahead to list items of behavior (of the 
thropologists with differences between cultures. order of “initiatory fighting,” “truancy from 
Angell’s approach to this methodological prob- home, “sensitiveness,” “cruelty,” etc.) and to 
7 em is most instructive. The common and essen- | discover which of ‘thee had high correlations 
‘tial characteristic of all science is the use of — with others. The effort was honest and guarded a 
empirical data to formulate and test hypotheses. with every precaution. The result is clear and 
: Inasmuch as a hypothesis is a tentative expres- a convincing—a picture of three syndromes, a 
- of law, all science is nomothetic; but — ‘socialized aggressive patterns, socialized delin- 
there is “no reason why the term should ie ‘quency patterns and over-inhibited behavior pat- 
.. cover laws which have been worked out from terns. Moreover, these show a high correlation = 


applicable to individual cases only” with certain social situations—in brief, the first 
; < (125). It is not the degree of abstractness and _ with what would be termed rejection, the second — 


thesis scientific, but its exactness and _ verifi- and the third with parental over-dominance. The __ 

ability. The author finds some recent progress result is all the more amazing because the 

_ both in synthetic studies, of individual life-his- ~ family was the only part of the background that — 
7 tories (Ch. II) and in analytic studies intended : was taken into consideration. What will a 


_ to reach sociological generalizations about pro- study do for those who claim that the indivi- 


range of applicability which makes a with careless and sloppy parental indifference, 


cesses in which individuals participate (Ch. III). _dual’s entire life is quite determined by his early, . 


He says, however: “We have great difficulty in dramatic family experiences! 
framing hypotheses which can be rigorously hs Each author then contributes an attempted — 
| ice because of the vague character of the p interpretation of “how” and “why.” Here the 
- concepts in terms of which our hypotheses are - reader is enough at home almost to forget the 
a formulated” (230). It seems, indeed, that social cold chills stirred by the earlier chapters. And 
i science will have to develop (as biological sci- one is further reassured by the chapter on “out- 
ence has done) | a systematic framework of comes” which quite my tells that the un- 


Dynamics of Their Origin. By L. E. Hewitt 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
socialized : shows the least ‘tend- ganization, the ‘managerial functions of execu- 
change, the over-inhibited, the best 
chance for change for the better, the socialized _ brief treatment of “scientific management” and _ 
delinquent, a considerable tendency to change “personnel 
but either for better or worse. §- | ‘In “Part 4. Industrial Organization : Labor,” | 4 
It is hard to believe that these findings are the author discusses the conditions for the 
7 “final. There is no effort, for instance, to make maximum» utilization of manpower. He has in 
2 a distinction between what this reviewer terms cluded a table showing the major types of waste 
: ~ the rejected and the unwanted child (for witch labor. In it he has failed to mention the 
_ David Levy uses the terms “primary affect hun- _ wastes resulting from excessive profits, low pur- — 
ger” and “rejection”). Nevertheless the authors - chasing power and some of the other concomi- 
—carefully using a statistical approach—have tants of the capitalistic system. 
eine clearly demonstrated that “a large proportion — He has a good treatment of the worker and 


_ of the children who have been exposed to one — the machine as well as a discussion of the em 2 


pattern rather than another show marked simi- -ployee’s relation to status and motivation. An- 
_ larities in the type of maladjustment which they - other section deals with unions, collective bar- 
One a book just bristling with Finally, in conclusion, the author discusses in- 
_ tetrachoric correlations with many misgivings. dustry and society. It is in this section that he 
~ a Done with it and finding that he had suffered makes his greatest contribution. He calls atten- 
violence, he just has to wonder whether the tion to the various kinds of industrial commu- 4 
favorable impression comes from the new friend _ nities and the fact that one cannot adeqquately 
¢ himself or from the fact that, for now, the new -_ study industry without taking into account = 


friend agrees with him. A careful, conservative community in which it is located. He discusses 
' piece of work of this sort which builds a bridge social classes, social controls, and the prospects 

between two different approaches to the problem 2 and problems of economic planning. | ee 

a is of inestimable value. If the psychiatrist still My major criticism of this book is that it - 
_ is utterly amazed that such imponderables can too theoretical and does not illustrate its points 
be subject to statistical analysis and if the with practical examples. For instance, it treats 

7% statistician still is not ready to go beyond asmall of unions and strikes but almost without men- : 
- corner of the whole problem—at any rate what tion of concrete situations. This fault goes all 

_ has been done promises a mutually helpful rela- the way through the book. It thus becomes a q 
_Nonship between the two approaches. treatise which students can use as collateral 
James §S. PLANT, M.D. reading but not one that they could advantage- 

_ Newark, New Jersey My second criticism is that the analysis 

Industrial Relations and the Social “Order. By issues. For instance, the author describes why 
mBERT E. Moore. New Macmil- labor unions have so often found themselves 
Company, 1946. Pp. 555. opposing the forces of law and order in these 
‘This work is the crystalization from course words, “the difficulties partly doctrinal 

_ in “Industrial Sociology” given by the author at 

— Pemuayivenia State College. The book is unique tive power.” This, of course, is far too inade- 

as eg in that it tries to analyze the structure of in- quate an explanation for the student. Again, the 

ian dustry within the whole framework of society author ’s championship of compulsory arbitra- 

with which it is constantly interacting. es tion is of doubtful validity and is so brief it is q 
a ny _ The author after first pointing out that in- of little value. One of the best chapters is that 
ae) _ dustry is a complex social organization which | on the “social controls of industry,” although a 
cannot be studied apart from Society itself, even here the treatment is extremely brief. 
‘The book is refreshing because it does punc- 
the origin of the factory system, and the effect ture many shibboleths and myths of the 
3 a of the rise of capitalism, science, technology nant capitalistic system. Thus the author writes — 
sil and the division of labor. == == ___ of the belief of the capitalists that America has 
4 He then goes on to a rather theoretical analy- — society in which the individual has complete 
(is of of management giving the steel of or- oe to: rise because of his ability. He shows 4 


tives, specialists and supervisors aia 
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that this accepted c capitalistic belief the situation” (which is to be 
is largely a myth. Again he demonstrates that as “ “evaluation of the situation” also) with re- 
; the popular slogan, “Keep government out of spect to industrial work—fatigue, monotony, — 

; business” is largely a shibboleth to enable cor- A: working conditions, the supervisory situation, aS 
poration executives “to control other and relationships with fellow employees. The 
money as they see fit.” pedis book concluded with three chapters attempting 


- - On the whole, the author deserves great credit ‘ to assess the significance of industry for the a 
_ for pioneering in a sociological approach to the character of society as a whole. It is to this ae 
field of industrial relations. It is to be hoped latter theme that Social Problems . . . returns. a 


that at some future time he may sharpen his — In the interim, however, the author’s voice has , 


Davis It is proposed to approach Social Problems 
West Haven, . +. a8 a tendentious tract rather than as a 
contribution to learning. This is in keeping with 
"The Human Problems of an “Industrial Civiliza- the author’s own procedure. Of the book’s six 
tion 2nd ed. By Eton Mayo. Boston: Har- chapters, only three represent reports on social 
University Graduate School of research undertaken in industry. Chapter Ill 

_ Administration, 1946. 194 pp. $2.00. _ summarizes research reported more fully in an 
_ ‘The Social Problems of an Industrial Civiliza- & article and in Chapter II of Human Problems. 


___ tion. By Eton Mayo. Boston: Harvard Uni- 4 ... Chapter IV again summarizes the Hawthorne i y.. 


= Graduate School of Business Adminis- w estern Electric study, which has already ac- 
tration, 1945. xvi-+ 150 pp. $2.50, oS counted for four entire volumes and a major f 
Industry and Society. Edited by WrLL1AM F. portion of two others besides summary papers _ 
HYTE. New York and London: McGraw- numerous and too repetitive to mention. 
- Hill Bo Book Co., 1946. 211 pp. $2.50. aroun. Chapter V reviews a study of absenteeism pub- _ 
Some : fourteen’ years ‘ago Professor Elton lished recently as a monograph. These chapters 
- Mayo published a book, Human Problems of an = sandwiched between introductory and con- an 
Industrial Civilization, that was something of a _ cluding chapters that present the author’s views 
pioneer work in a field now called, at least by © on management, society, sociology, politics, the 
‘industrial sociology.” The publica- causes of war, and the nature of scientific 


tion last year of a second work, Social Problems method. 


of an Industrial Civilization, was made the oc- pa: Professor Mayo’s views as to the proper course _ 


_ casion of a new printing (not a new “edition”) of social scientific inquiry may be most suc- 
of the “earlier work, As a result of these works, cinctly summarized as radical empiricism. This 
and of other studies summarized in them, the position rests on two fundamental misunder- a 
_ author has been hailed by Fortune magazine standings: (1) The author is ignorant of the role 
as a sort of pragmatic philosopher of American of theory i in social research. Rather, he advocates 
industrial telatioss. amassing observations, apparently at 
‘The essential problems that give unity to the At no place does he indicate how it is that one — 
two books are familiar to every sociologist or knows where to begin observing the infinite 
student of an elementary course in soci ‘ology. — phenomena of che universe. (2) He is ignorant Ys 
_ They concern the role of the individual in a of the difference between science and technology, — 
-multi-group society; the increasing importance and thus is insensitive to problems of ends or 
_ of secondary relationships; the problems of in- values. He pleads — for knowledge of the tech- — 
_ Stitutional balance in an urban, industrial ac- niques of cooperation, which will settle all issues A. ay 
quisitive society. The one-word change in title is from those in industry to those in intemal : 
partly symbolic of differing emphasis—in the affairs. Cooperation toward what goals, with — 
one case, what might be called social- -psychologi- _ what inducements, under whose direction, with _ 
cal, in the other, sociological. what safeguards for participants? The direction 
Of Mayo’s two books, the second must be and use of research in industry is not so simple 


assumed to be the less familiar to the scholar, as in the case of medicine, to which the a 


4 and i in any event the more interestingly contro- frequently and mistakenly _ refers as a science 
-versial as viewed by the sociologist. In the rather than as auseful art. 
Human Problems... the author documented Professor Mayo is at pains to soci- 


oe ns apparently without any marked effort to 
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ology is highly developed, but mainly as an exer- now dead. Most of the rest, we anticipate, will _ 
_ Cise in scholarship. Students are taught to write jive out their lives in prison. But discussions a 
_ books about each other’s books. Of the psy- of the legal and moral bases of the trials will — 
chology of normal adaptation, little is said, and, still go on, for our consciences are still troubled. — 
of sociology in the living instance, sociology of = This book attempts to provide a reasoned — 
_ the intimate, nothing at all.” (P. 20.) A little justification of the Nuremberg trials and to show 
is journal for ex- that it was justice that they administered. Many 
‘i 4 ample, is the physician’s own medicine and seems aspects of the trials are necessarily considered, - 
_ indicated. Pontifical utterances are not confined yt the argument is mainly centered on their 
: ee statements about the social sciences. Thus, really crucial issue, the accusation that a crime 
“And no university calls attention to the fact - was committed in “the planning, preparation, 


| 


jr that material provision is only one of the duties initiation, and waging” of aggressive war. ol 
a of civilization, the other being the one That the questions involved are difficult is _ 
Bid of cooperative living.” If a corporation can be shown not only by the abundant literature of , 


teed, Professor Mayo should be sued by his _ protest already produced, but by the change — 


employer. # br of mind which the author himself has undergone _ 
noted, the empirical studies reported in 
Social Problems . .. are available elsewhere. 


of action that 


a little symposium, /ndu:try and Society, edited conscious rejection of moral restraints, com- 
___ by Professor William F. Whyte. The eight sub- bined with a skill in manipulating opinion, that _ 
___ Stantive chapters range from an extremely ele- were new in the history of mankind. We were i 
_ mentary discussion of “The Factory as a Social justified in providing safeguards against their 
"4 System” by Burleigh B. Gardner to a systematic V reconquest of power. If we were then to take 
mets and sociologically informed discussion of the action against them, the alternatives to the — 
_ “Functions and Pathology of Status Systems in course adopted were only two. We could execute _ 
_ Formal Organizations” by Chester I. Barnard. a imprison them without trial, by “political” — 


- ay Aside from very brief introductory and con- or “executive” action. Or if trial was to be used, — 
* _ cluding chapters that are unsigned, the remaining we could limit the trial to offenses and to a 
e q ‘papers fall into two groups: (1) those that sum- procedure for which precedents could be found. 


__ marize intensive investigations—“The Factory — The decision to use a trial seems clearly a 


4 


— id ate- The Nuremberg Trial and Aggressive War. By — 
ment, the generalization of the extreme instance, _ SHELDON GLUECK. New York, 1946. 121 pp. 
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og _____-The sound conclusions have already been drawn. terms of the alternative courses 7 
On balance, the second book detracts from the were in fact available. th 
a earned reputation of the first by pointing uP On one point there has been at x 6 
of the shortcomings of the whole approach. ment. We could not leave the leaders of our, ia 
g a A more positive contribution to the growing defeated enemies at large. Their offenses a ede 
literature on industrial sociology is provided by «cluded a deliberate and systematic ferocity anda om 
4 la 
4 
th 
| he 
= of 
pr 
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; 4 no 
the Community™*( Newburyport, Mass. DY wise one, especially now as the tedium it pro- ma 
W. Lloyd Warner and J. O. Low, 2nd “When duced wears away. If our appeal is to the 
— | | _ Workers and Customers Meet” (restaurant busi- ment of mankind and in a sense to later history, _ 4 b. vic 
if aa _ ness) by William F. Whyte; (2) those that rep- why not hear the deiendants? The record is } | = 
ig es resent analyses of particular phases of the indus now overwhelming; the defendants could not pe 
trial situation—‘The Motivation of the Under- ot ad 
privileged Worker” by Allison Davis; “Race Re- 
lations in Industry” by Everett C. Hughes; 
of Union Organization” by Mark Starr; 
_ we _ and “The Basis of Industrial Conflict” by Fred- « tio 
— erick H. Harbison. The book as a whole is less j 7 iss 
" i oe consistent in point of view and method than the __ ing and imprisonment on a mass scale, by “ex- : a as 
first chapter claims and considerably less com- ecutive” action, seems wholly unacceptable. the 
_ on prehensive than the title promises, but is useful © The insistent question remains whether four = 
— for professional and practitioner alike. = nations, through action of their executive in 
# Wiisert E. Moore branches, can create an international criminal ten 
Princeton University court and at the same time define the interns wh 


tional “crimes” within its competence. This 7 chanical. The issue of retroactivity, in any — 
would remain, and could not be in reverse form the main issue, 


crimi 
= The reasoning of some critics of ‘the 
trials would wholly exclude the possibility could be to 
. a convoking such a tribunal and would remit the : On the main issue it seems that the case is not 
defendants, and all other charged with similar proved. The language of the Kellogg Pact and > 
‘& misconduct, to trials under existing national law 3 similar declarations is at most extremely am- 
by courts in the localities where the acts them- _ biguous. It seems clear from both language and A 
a selves were committed. Since much of the con- ¥ context that no responsible statesmen and none 
duct involved, particularly the murder, looting, of the populations concerned intended before — 
imprisonment of civilians, was authorized 1939 the liabilities now being imposed. ‘Though 
_ by the law then in force, the problem of retro- one may accept the continued power of usage to 
2 active legislation would necessarily arise, unless — ‘generate law and reject the state’s monopoly 
the legal standards of Nazi Germany itself were yi of legislation which modern political and legal : 
to govern in the trial of men whose offense was _ theory has so largely conceded, it is surely not 
the creation of those standards. Legal techni- — enough to show that during the present century 
_ cality carried to this extreme, accepting so com- — “a widespread custom has developed among — 
pletely the exclusive power of the national state a civilized States to enter into agreements ex- 
_ to declare and create law, was rightly rejected. ¥ pressive of their solemn conviction” that oo 
Though its legal source is essentially the will of justified war is criminal. 
a the victorious powers, the Nuremberg court is _ But the ultimate judgment on the Nuremberg bs a5 
a court. Though the crimes (violations of the trials must depend on a still broader issue of 
laws of war and crimes against “humanity”) ‘ morality, to be resolved in the course of an un- % 
_ defined in counts three and four were given im- certain future. Mr. Justice Jackson, who con- | 
_ munity or were expressly authorized by Nazi tributes a foreword to the present volume, has _ ; 
law at the time, they are condemned so uni- himself shifted between claims of present legal- a 


versally by the legal systems of modern times _ ity and claims that the principles enforced in 
that their punishment seems proper and just, the trial are a new contribution to international b 
movel the means, regulation. The vital question is whether we, as 
We are left with Count Two and its “crime” principal authors of this contribution, seriously 


?? 


“crime” i intend it pe all its implications. This would 


the author reviews the international declarations other members of the United Na- 
td preceding 1939, particularly the “renunciation” C tions for similar acts in waging aggressive war. — 
of war in the Kellogg Pact of 1928. He argues 7 It might mean, ironically enough, the amine 
at length that the “crime” can be committed : of similar liabilities to Russia for its unprovoked _ 
not only by states, the normal subjects of inter- attack on Japan in August of 1945 as well as for “a 
_ national obligations, but by individuals through its earlier attacks on the Baltic countries. It o “a 
whom states must act; the immunity of indi- would certainly mean the development of inter- ‘e “i. 
_ viduals for acts of state he explains as essentially _ national controls to a point far beyond their - 
a rule of convenience applicable to normal and present stage, to such a point that the conduct — am ee 
peaceful intercourse, reflecting at most the in- ie for which we hang Nazi and Japanese leaders is . 
adequacy of international agencies for legisla- _ truly controlled and effectively condemned. If 
tion. He demonstrates convincingly the appli- x4 the justice becomes equal pation, our con- 
cability of international law to individuals, in the sciences may yet be satisfied. 

: a areas like piracy to which international prohibi- ‘The argument of Professor Glueck is spirited 
tions have been accepted through usage. The and its range is wide. His book is the ablest case a 
a issue of retroactivity he explains, quite correctly, a for the prosecution yet presented. It presents the  __ 
a as a broad issue of fairness, in which notice to trials in their proper perspective, and shows eg 


the accused plays an essential part. The prohibi- — 2 _ them to be, as they are in fact, the most crucial 4 
tion of ex post facto legislation incorporated 
i the constitutions of western states is an at- — legal eee 
tempt to give precision to a ‘much older DAwson 


whose application can in no case be me- University of Law School 


test we have faced of the foundations of our 
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"Soviet Philosophy: Study Theory is not a logic in the proper. sense of the term. 
_ Practice. By Joun SoMERVvILLE. Pp. XI, 269. Hegel's sophistically called “Logic” is, not a 
Pa i 4 Philosophical Library, New York, 1946. bret logic, but a Metaphysics of Becoming. To throw 
In the flood of books on Soviet Russia now away the principles of straight thinking is to 
appearing this one occupies a distinctive place. open the door to all sorts of evasions, dodges 
* So far as I know it is the most comprehensive, 7 and the bland assertion that Freedom consists — : 
concise and lucid exposition of the whole of solely in the conformity of the individual, in his § 
in Englisa. It is wh speech and action, with the social or- 
By fairly ' objective, although there is little criticism der which is ruled by the class- -conscious min- 
of Soviet practice, and the soft pedal is put en ory of the proletariat; i.e., by the commissars, 
its cruelties and inconsistencies. It deals, in the the Bolshevist Party, and, in the last analysis, 
_ order named, with the following topics: I. is the Politburo and the N.K.V.D. Hegel had a _ 


- 4 Theory of Historical Materialism; II. Politiczi similar Pickwickian conception of freedom — 
Life; III. Soviet Ethics: Socialist Humanism; morality. He said: “to be moral is to act in — 
IV. The Arts; V. Our Universe: General Theory accord with the 4 moral tradition of one s 
of Dialectical Materialism; VI. The Human country.” But Hegel did not go so far as the 
om | Mind: The Dialectical Method of Thinking; VII. Bolshevists. He held that art, religion, ‘science — 
Pivotal Controversies in the History of Soviet and philosophy are above the State, whereas _ 
_ Philosophy; VIII. Dissemination of Philosophy — 3 for the Soviets they are organs of the state. 
_ in the U.S.S.R.; IX. About Reading == —_—_—Alll the “freedoms” in the U.S.S.R. function only 
‘ consider the exposition of the Soviet World within the limits laid down by the vigilant . 
4 View to be the best that I have seen. Dr. Somer- watchmen installed by an all-powerful or totali- —_ 
_ ville makes it very clear that this is a strong, tarian state, which, according to the philosophy, = 
iat _ well-knit and all-inclusive system, which omits 3 is preparing the way for the Heaven-on-Earth . 
no principal phase of philosophy. After reading of the stateless, classless society. In spite of — 
_ his book no intelligent person could be in any Dr. -Somerville’s contentions I maintain that the © , 
_ doubt as to what Dialectical Materialism means; U.S.S.R. is totalitarian. I know what I mean a 
as a method of thinking, an ethico-social by freedom; I mean the right to say, if I think 
i pee. and an ontology. In the last respect, , so, that the President of this republic a 
_ since it rejects mechanistic materialism, it is 3 fat-headed old fool and that he is leading the | 
really a doctrine of Emergent Evolution. It isa country to the “demnition bow-wows.’ ” What a 
_ metaphysics of Universal Becoming, with an would happen to a Russian who said that 7 ; 


— 
‘nts 
7 


upward- pushing impetus. In human society this Stalin or the PolitburoP 
impetus becomes transformed into the Class _ Let us not fool ourselves. We are between the q 
_ Struggle, which will inevitably end, through the devil and the deep sea. Collectivism is making — 

_ victorious Dictatorship of the Proletariat, in a head in the U.S.A. because, more and more, we 
classless humanistic society. The basic assump- ~ becoming mere Puppets and tools and vic- r 
tion, of course, is that the main driving force of _ tims of two antagonistic Gigantisms—the gigan- __ 

social change is the economic struggle, although tism of Big and Monopolistic Business and the 
other | values supervene thereupon. rites, gigantism of monopolistic Labor Unionism. I do 


In his treatment of Formal Logic vs. Dialec- not know the answer, but I am deathly afraid of f 
tical Thinking Dr. Somerville is distinctly unfair the monolithic State. Let us hold on to what Ss 
= and one-sided. The principles of formal logic, freedoms we have, and not surrender to a a 
the “Laws of Thought,” are not ontological — _ philosophy in action that knows all the answers 
_ principles and no good logician claims that they and tells us just where to head in, or else—! 
are such. They are simply formalized statements — My basic objection to Sovietism is that it is ~- 
of the conditions of rational discourse or con-— _ dragooned system of mass-control, in which the — 
Z sistent thinking. Throw overboard the principles — - dissenting individual gets short shrift, The State 
of Identity, Non-contradiction and Sufficient being a necessary evil, I refuse to trust even — 
_ Reason, then thinking ceases to be coherent and the unending audacity of elected persons. Every _ 
a veritable witches cauldron in “which competent social philosopher or sociologist will 
_ fair is foul and foul is fair and anything can be admit that personality is socialized individuality, ¥ 
4 asserted to be its opposite. The dialectical that even our idiosyncrasies are socially condi- | 
method, borrowed from Hegel, with the Eco- tioned. But this dilemma remains for us all— 
nomic Drive substituted for the World Spirit, se. either the individual is to become a robot; or 4 
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there is to remain an area of moral and spiritual next generation, which is _— if we are ‘to 
‘self-determination of the variant persons; and 2 Sha the form of things to come. — 

- must continue to say to the State: “thus far | However, this look ahead could not be con- 
shalt thou go and no farther!” Pad My sca, _ vincing without a discussion of the geographic 
In one basic respect the Soviet philosophy is and cultural factors which have played im- — 
superior to all conservative systems—in its portant roles in the development of Russia’s 
recognition of the dynamic and changeful char- population, and which will continue to be im- ; 
acter of social reality. On the other hand, it 4 portant although some of these factors are 
erroneous in two respects. It dogmatically and changing | rapidly. The effects of the changing Bb? 
onesidedly affirms economic processes to be the economic structure of the nation on population — 
universal moving spring of social process, and it growth is also discussed. Naturally, these basic 
asserts that this spring operates solely by a but preliminary matters had to be treated very — 
Dialectic; that is, by the ceaseless emergence briefly with emphasis upon those aspects — 

of opposites or contradictions and the overcom- affect the rate of population growth. The picture — 

ing of these—the Class Struggle. Hegel never of the Soviet Union’s population drawn here 


explained what was to follow the final synthesis seems to the reviewer both more clear and con- 


of Universality and Individuality in the Ger- vincing because of this brief excursion into his- 
manic Weltanschauung. No more do the Marx- tory which at first glance might not be thought 
_ jians explain how the one-party Communist State i germane to a study of current demographic prob- 
develop into the stateless, classless mil- lems; 
lennium, in which any peasant woman will, off- _ The body of the monograph is, of course 
hand, give a ready answer to any problem of taken up with the growth of population since 
; _ government or production and distribution. And ¥: the outbreak of World War I and with the de- : 
that is precisely mot the way Sovietism is going. | scription of the changes in the composition of = . 
Dialectical Materialism is just as onesided as population since that time. The reviewer knows — on 
: Hegelian Dialectical Spiritualism. There is _ of no account of the effects of war, famine, and 
dialectic in historical process, but the latter is disease on population growth which shows more . 
‘ too complex to be threaded on any one formula. R clearly the deadly roles they play even today — 
_ There is a complex plurality of social forces than that given in Chapter III. But lest th 
. operative in history—human responses to the 7 reader conclude that such devastation of a popu- 
physical environment, the cake of custom, myth, lation by these ever-present enemies of man 
2: and ‘Teligion, tribalism, familism, the lust means that Russia’s population will not grow 
a for power, as well as hunger, love and patriot- _ rapidly in the future, he should follow through _ 
ism; not to forget art, adventure, workmanship; the discussion of mortality, natality, and future ate. 


in short the undying urge of individuality. oes of growth in Chapters VII, IX, 


Against the monolithic State in all its forms, I and XI. The data presented here cannot fail to 
for “the of me (with convince him that the population of Russia is 


driven to make large use of estimates, but the 
ei The P vhalaton | of the Soviet Union: History reviewer believes he has been reasonable in his 
4 and Prospects. By FRANK LORIMER. League of — assumptions and calculations so that his con- 
- Nations, Geneva, 1946. Pp. XIV + 289. ape clusions are valuable as a basis for — 
ae . Lorimer has done the English- speaking _ about the Union’s future in Europe and in the 
world a genuine service in bringing cut this world. The reader who has given only casual — 
sl study on the population of the Soviet Union. It attention to world demography will almost cer- — 

is a real contribution to the understanding of tainly be amazed at the prospective growth of = 
the position of the Union in the modern world. - the Soviet Union in relation to that of the re- 
_ It gives a clear and comprehensive picture of mainder of Europe and of North America, He 
_ the factors which have controlled Russia’s popu- will also be prepared to think more ‘realistically — 


lation growth during the past 2% centuries and about the Union’s political position in the world | 


= use of this knowledge, as well as — during the remainder of this century. SS 
developments in modern demography, to indi- Of almost equal importance with the increas- 


size of the Union’ 's population are the 
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the Germans did not penetrate far into areas § The materials up upon which this study i is based 

_ containing large numbers of the more “back- consist of news reports, speeches, and published : 

ward” ethnic groups although the Union’s s treat- documents. Since sources of this kind are ir- 
ment of minor ethnic groups since the Soviets regular both as to reliability and completeness, 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW " 
in the composition of ‘this ‘population homelands. The political situation in 1 Europe be- 
which are now taking place—the increase in the fore and during the recent conflict, marked as it P 
‘proportion of the urban population, the growth = was by disillusionment and cynicism toward the P 
workers in manufacturing, transportation, doctrine of self-determination of peoples, fos- 
- and the professions, and the redistribution of tered population transfers on an unprecedented — . 
. population taking place as the Union organizes scale. The author has embraced all of these in a 
; make use of the varied resources of the nation _ his study, including those effected by Germany, ’ | a 
: - scattered over it so unevenly (chapters IV, VI, _ Russia, Finland, Sweden, and the Balkan nations. _ 5 
VIII, and X). These changes in composition are German repatriation movements receive the _ he 
as clear evidence of a changing economic struc- : _ major share of attention, in part because of the 7 ¢ 
‘tu as the figures on production and even more greater abundance of information available on — & 
_ convincing than the elaborate Five Year _ the program of the Reich. The logic of this — V 
: launched with somuch fanfare. emphasis rests also on the fact that German | 
In Chapter V the ethnic composition of the policy set the pattern for and precipitated most — " 
Soviet people claims attention. One cannot and of the transfers carried out by neighboring &® 
this without marvelling at the unity of purpose states. The treatment of the repatriation efforts -  - 
and action the Soviet Union showed in the face _ by other nations is as full as the author’s data ; « le 


in the face of invasion. been had the author delayed publication long 
of the importance of the subject, and because ~ nations remains to be discovered. In any case 


of the excellence of the treatment. It maintains Mr. Schechtman through a very astute handling — 
_ Ss League of Nations under whose general = Each occasion of transfer is first a 


F came in power must be given a great deal of the findings are limited at many points. How 
I need scarcely say in conclusion that I regard — ‘enough to secure whatever information is turned _ 

te high standard of scholarship we have come ~ of the data has pieced together a cogent descrip- = . 
sponsorship it was undertaken, and the Office of against the background of its peculiar social and 

“a Population Research at Princeton which was _ political context in the country of residence. 


_ the credit for the steadfastness of these minori- much 'more adequate the account might have 

_ this as a book of first importance, both because up in the military occupation of the —— 
to expect of Dr. Lorimer. __ widiow! te: ie tion and analysis of the transfers that occurred. — 
_ in immediate charge, are to be commended for The process of movement is then followed care-— 


having made this study possible. = —fully from the administrative organization 

Scripps Foundation, Miami University, Ox- feeding, housing, medical, and financial prob- Ur 
ford, Ohio jems involved, to its conclusion in resettlement. de 
A very full and critical examination of the Ger- 
= Population Transfers, 1930-1945. By man resettlement program is presented. Where § e th 
om B. ScHECHTMAN. New York: Oxford possible t the author endeavors to discover the — ig = 

University Press, 1946. Pp. 532. $5. effects on local economies of the withdrawal of 
This is the first intensive study dealing with large numbers of repatriates, as in the cases of a , 
war-time redistribution of European population Estonia and Latvia. But the rapidly shifting a — 
to follow the early preliminary report by Eu- — Soeur obscured from view most 4 th 
gene L. Kulischer (The Displacement of Popu- such results. The attempt is also made to deter- al ex 
lation in Europe. ger Labor Office: a mine the success of transfers from the stand- [§ by 

Montreal, 1943). . Schechtman’s work, un- point of the individuals concerned as well as me 
- Tike that of Kalischer which surveyed all oes from that of the states conducting the renewals. 4 the 

_ The author’s ability to penetrate the fog of wh 

Ww hich is meant ‘organized removals of _ Propaganda i in this connection is noteworthy. de: 


ethnic groups from their countries of residence _ While the mechanics of population transfer is 
and their subsequent resettlement in territories — in itself a matter of intense interest, the repatri- 


under the sovereignties of their respective ethnic ation movements have the added of 
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and special intensity and duration of the eco- 


political experiments in the solution of minority measure determine the effectiveness of policies 
problems. Unfortunately, the chaos attending to attain economic stability in the longer run, 
‘the defeat of Germany and her satellites pre- More specifically, suggestions were made in ll 
vented many of the experiments reaching ma- first volume on forms of international organiza- 
-turity. In the last chapter, however, Mr. Schecht- tion to deal with transitional questions which 
_ man summarizes what in his view are the lessons" anticipated _ the setting up of the International — 
to be gleaned from the European cqpetince. Monetary Fund and the International Bank. __ 
‘The concluding chapter, in fact, reviews the "The second volume, under review here, gets 
entire European minority problem as a basis for down to the post-transition period. Though in- 
“suggesting | an appropriate repatriation program. -_ fluenced by the facts of the war and the transi- 
Very likely the reader will be dismayed at the tion, the bulk of the volume could just as — 
casual disposal of alternative means of resolving have been written in the late Thirties. This part 
such problems. In that event it may be well to of the report presents both an analysis of the 
_ remember that the subject-matter of the book nature of depressions and policies that might a 
is population transfers and not minority prob- be adopted to combat depressions. Rather than a 
lems. Thus the assumption of political “expedi- dealing with alternative theories concerning 
_ ency of repatriation seems entirely warranted for nature and causes of depressions, the attempt 
is made to present a fairly definitive evaluation 
AMos H. H. HAWLEY of the problem. The analysis in both volumes, 
University of Michigan and especially the se second, reflects the predomi- 
a nant influence of Keynesian thinking. There are > 
| Economic Stabit ity in the Post- War World— also indications that would lead one to suspect 
The Conditions of Prosperity after the editorial efforts to tone the stand 
sition War to Peace. Report of the Dele- 


1945; Pp. pe The first section the review 
$2.50. presents an orderly description of the various 
_ This book is the second, a types of depression which plague our economy, 
7 nent made by the Delegation © on Economic q the mechanics of cyclical fluctuations, the in- 
Depressions appointed the League of Na- ternational aspects of business cycles, and the 
tions in October 1937. It was only natural that _ structural and strategic aspects of the economy e . 
_ the Economic and Financial Organization of the that influence the cycle. It is, in short, a con- a 


League, confronted with the world-wide nature venient and useful summary, 
_ The second section is a somewhat more ex- a 


nomic contraction of the Thirties, should de- tensive treatment of the measures that might — 
vote major attention to investigations of ~~ be adopted to eliminate or at least to mitigate _ 
= “for preventing or mitigating economic the cycle, It is assumed that individual govern- 

depressions.” However, it is an interesting com- ments and international bodies: have the re- 
mentary on the strength and shortcomings | sponsibility for achieving economic stability and 
this undertaking that the work was continued a high degree of resource utilization. The subject © 

and completed during a war which gave final is comprehensively and competently treated but 
-proof of the impotence a and failure Of the there is nothing new in its analysis. By the very 

breadth of its coverage, the report lends em- 


: = properly the League Delegation shifted phasis to the point that there is no short-cut or — 


the emphasis of its investigation by dealing single key to the solution of the business-cycle 
extensively with the maladjustments produced | problem, but that the answer lies in consistent 

war and problems of post-war adjust- and energetic policies in every major field of the 

ment. Actually, the first part of the report of economy. 
tk special Delegation of Economic Depressions, _ Two shortcomings of this report deserve men- 

_ which appeared as a separate volume in 1943, tion. The first lies in insufficient emphasis on 
dealt with ways of delineating post-war prob- _ the path to more extensive and progressive utili- 
lems of adjustment. It considered the questions — - zation of economic resources. Although some at- _ 

that | would arise during the period of transition, _ tention is devoted to this problem major at- 
with full recognition that the methods used to - tention is given to ) controcyclical activities. on 
= the transitionsl wee would in large § The second lies in the fact that this inter- 
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= alte hei concerned with the international _ and competition in our economy. ; 
economy should completely ignore that part of | The author begins by for 

a the world which is committed to a planned > three complete bills ready for introduction 4 

‘9 economy. With approximately one-third of ~ eo the Labor Security, the Capital _ 

ay world either—as in the case of the Soviet Security, and the Resources Utilization | Protec- — 
a “e Union—directly engaged in centralized planning tion Acts. In the transition to full employment 
of state-owned productive facilities or having — with full use of resources and all productive 

; are close ties to such an economy, it is highly un- Z equipment, the Labor Security Bill is designed a 
realistic, although probably politic, for _ to protect the “established expectations” of all 


League to ignore this factor, workers from a vast pool to which they will all 

= _ As to that part of the world with which the contribute a percentage of their earnings. Similar 

38 League Delegation Report deals, the basic tasks arrangements for the security of investments 
to which the report is addressed are now in the will be based upon “established expectations” 


_ crucible of international consideration. and paid through a sillar system of grants 
i‘ readers studying this problem will be conscious from a pool. His final proposal is a bill “to 
a on” of the heavy responsibilities confronting this protect the utilization of resources, natural and ~ 
= country in attaining domestic and international * produced, from coercive collusive and other re- 
economic stability. The United States has given straints . in ord.r to promote the fullest use 
recognition to the ‘goals set forth by the League of resources in response to the preferences | of 
2 _ Delegation in the Employment Act of 1946. It ‘the community as consumers.” The scheme is to 
q 4 remains to be seen how the Council of Economic be administered by the Resources Utilization 
Advisers, appointed pursuant to the Employ- Commission, a permanent quasi-judicial body 
‘ment Act of 1946, will propose to reach and consisting of juges, economists and men of 
maintain the full employment goal and whether affairs. 
_ the Congress and the people of the United States > is difficult ‘o explain to an American au- — 
are prepared to assume this collective domestic : dience the midway position of this proposed — 
and international responsibility. === === plan between state socialism and the system of 
‘PHILIP: M. HAUSER cartels and monopoly already assurned in 
of ‘the Census err tain’s economy. The plan strikes the reader as 
a” Department of Commerce a combination of our Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
_ Federal Trade Commission and the new 
Plan for Reconstruction: - A Plan | for Victory in Full Employment Bill. Actually it proposes a 
: ar and Peace. By W. H. Hutt. New York: kind of NRA in reverse and uses the insuring 
sae ae University Press, 1944. Pp. 328. $4.50. power of the state to secure the consent of all _ 
Professor Hutt sees economic restrictionism parties the release of the full productive 
as a crushing social ill. To throw off its shackles “4 capacity of a modern industrial economy. se 
release the full productive force of Since real wages and income will rise all 
; pane capitalism he proposes a plan whereby © along the line it is felt that no one will lose and 
_ Britain can make the transition from full pro- the consent of all will be secured for a proposal — 
duction in war to full production in peace. Like- that uses the powers of the state to secure the q 
dy the plan will not be seriously considered. . virtues of laissez-faire and obviate the | 
» a Nor is it likely that either sociologists and need for state capitalism. Or possibly this is 
a economists will agree as to its merits. Neverthe- state capitalism. Ata any event Professor a 
less the detailed project is worthy of serious — has produced an ingenious plan, even though 
study, if for no other reason than it demon- it goes 
strates the careful planning that would be re- Rupert B. VANCE 
quired to reinstate the virtues of laisses- fore University North Carolina 
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cyte Statistical Analysis for Students in Psychology as a text can —_— this task, the present A 
is and Education. ALLEN L. Epwakps. » New — one does. For beginning students of social sta- 

ar id 2 York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1946. tistics this text has one major deficiency explicit. 

xviii + 360. title, namely, the omission of any dis- 
author’ declared intention is to re cussion of the collection, tabulation and graphic 


sentation of cata. On the other hand, the 
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a general simplicity of exposition is exemplary; California Business Cycles. L. Kwner, 
the chapters on sampling theory are among the _ University of California Press. Berkeley and 
"clearest i in the literature, There are well selected Angeles. 1946. xiv-+ 131. $2.50. 

with answers provided, and all neces- Convincing statistical proof that California 
sary tables. belongs to the Union. Indices of freight car 


Changes in istribution uring t € from 1919 to 1939 show that “the cyclical be- 


a Depression. Horst MENDERSHAUSEN. havior of California is very similar to the cycli- 
York. of Economic Research. New cal behavior of the nation as a whole.” (p. 
Family i incomes in the very low and the very periods than during periods of expansion. Good 
“high income groups tend to suffer more than the technical research 
income of those in the intermediate brackets 
_ during major depressions, according to this ex- Shall I Get a Divorce—and How? Joun H. 2 
cellent study by a member of the faculty of — = Marrano. Council on Marriage Relations, Inc. 
College on the basis of data col- York 1946. 
lected the Financial Survey of Urban Hous- handbook of practical ws marriage 
ing by Department in Telations counsellor for people in marital 
ties. Deals largely with the legal —— 
and procedures, jurisdictional conflicts and 
dangers, with legal concepts” such as 
adultery, cruelty, desertion, non-support, etc. 


collected from over 300,000 families in 33 
medium and large-size cities, and for both 1929 
and 1933 on | more than 200,000 identical 


families. ~~" Straight to the point, but a substitute for 
Among the 33 cities, the general income level * good lawyer. 
declined at rates ranging from 24 per cent for 
Richmond, Virginia, to 51 per cent for Racine, The Bill of Social Rights. “Georces Guavircs. 


The average decrease was 37 per International Universities Press. 


_ A professor from the University of Strasbourg 


4 q United States Life Tables ond Actuarial aa and editor of the Journal of Legal and Political 
1939-1941. By THoMas N. E. GREVILLE. Sociology while in this country during the war 
= 4 Sixteenth Census of the United States, . 1940. _—— himself to the problem of drafting | a 
United States Government Printing Office: — bill of rights to cover the needs of free men in — 
— Jashington, D.C., 1946. pp. 153. $1.25. - the modern world. He states his conceptions — 


population and each of the three racial groups: Labor, Right to Rest and Retirement, Right to 
white, Negro, and other races. The twelve tables — i Freedom of Labor Unions and Right to Strike; 


a Contains life tables for each sex in the total . under such headings as Right to Labor, Right of = . 


ome based on the 1940 census of population and Social Rights of Consumers and Users; Social - a 
the deaths in the 3-year period 1939-1941 for i> Duties and Social Rights Concerning Property; : 
_ the entire continental United States. Explanatory Social Rights of the Common Man. To verbalize — a) 
notes dealing with their construction and use — liberal ideals abstractly may be one function of c. ie 
accompany the tables. The actuarial tables, intellectual leadership, but most sociologists will 
computed for whites only, by sex, are likewise be inclined to ask “So 

addition to population literature because of the History of Legislation and Policy Formation of 

_ concise and lucid presentation of technical mat- the Central Valley Project. Mary Mont-— 


ters as well as for the tables GOMERY and Marton Crawson. U. S. Depart- 


A Trial on Trial. J. Sr. Grorce Economics 
and LAWRENCE Dennis. National Civil Rights 
Committee, 1946. 503 pp. $5.00. case from public of gee- 
Defensive propaganda about the trial of the hawing that goes into policy formation in ~~ a Zs 
a alleged seditionists at Washington in 1944—this with long-range development of water power = 
time with co-authorship of the fascist resources in the Amasican culture—this 
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and Identification. Ideological rather 
New York. 1946. paper, 328 pp. No price 
The usual useful compilation of articles on 


pena 


oO 


wn 


"versity of New ‘Mexico Press. Albuquerque, 


4 
>- > ~<a 


toward “War and the Offender.” Ralph S. Banay _ by Enrico Fermi. 


| 


i 7 calls for the establishment of an institute of — The most compact a 
__ €riminal science. O. H. Close reports on “Cali-— _ tion of what atomic bombs 2 are, , what they can 
ornia Camps for Delinquents”; Edward E. prospects for non-military uses of 


delinquency and crime, four of them oriented ON, M. 1946. 73 pp. ill. pamph. 50 


Schwartz, on “A Community Experiment in the Power, and the technological basis of interna- 


wits 
Ae Ga Columbia as a guinea pig in developing com- L Antialcibiade, ou La Revolution des Faits. 
Tie HENRI JANNE. Office de Publicite, S.C.L. Lee 


rehensive delinquency statistics b y having all 
P y begue & Cie. Brussels. 1944. paper. 302 pages. 


Bi a children’s agencies register all children under 18 

; , 7 . referred because of alleged delinquent behavior.) z A French exhortation to democracy, “the only _ 
ma 


wm 


In the District of Columbia the juvenile court legitimate regime,” to beware of demagogues 7 
te a only 34 per cent of the 10,697 boys’ cases _ and to make the economy of abundance work © 


m and only II per cent of the 4, 526 girls’ cases. a in one small world (une unité étroite) by institu- 
tional reforms on pain of 


De tention Prosecution ‘Children. Jail 
in states in 1945. Detention and Criminal Prosecution of Chil- 


“ts ‘Men, Mind and Power. Davip > ABRAHAMSEN, _ dren of Juvenile Court Age in Cook County 
M.D. Columbia University Press. New York. a) 1938-1942. Frep Gross, Dimmick D. 
1945. Pp. vii- 155. § $2.00. Drake Fellowship Fund, Central Howard As- 
popularized explanation of how the Ger- sociation, Chicago. 1946. paper litho., 177 
got that way by a medical man $1. 50. 
sociology is somewhat less up to date than his — Despite state Jaw dating from 1899 for treat- 
_ medicine. Thus we are told, “thousands of years ing juvenile offenders as state wards, Cook 
we ago the geography of Germany gave the German county and municipal officials in period indi- > 
se people a characteristic or a character trait—that - cated jailed 319 different boys and girls, i 


of banding together” (p. 20) . And again “Isn’t half of them after indictments. No consistent _ 
it true that harsh sounds may call forth rude policies of selection were followed. Hence, as in 
thoughts, or vice versa? And cannot ude — many other communities in other states, the 
_ thoughts produce rude or cruel deeds?” (p. 21). problem remains whether the juvenile courts are 
_ That has one or two points on Mark Twain’ st be permitted te perform the functions ioc 
discussion of “The Awful German Language”! which they were established. 
a Abrahamsen’s specialty: he does it on Hitler, > The Roots of American Loyalty. By MERLE 
Quisling and Laval. If it’s that easy, why do Curt. New York: Columbia Press, 
psychiatrists see their patients? An interesting 1946. xi + 267 pp. $3.00. 
of the method of explaining Problems of social unity have been of con- 
stant sociological interest, as shown by the 
Your Social F. WALSH, loyalty,” “consciousness of kind,” etc. Thus, 


_ §.J., Bruce Publishing Co., amewtoeoe. not only historians but also sociologists = | 


X-237. $2.75. seek information in this work by a prominent 
= an introduction to social psychology from — historian which traces the development of the | 
4 Rn! the Catholic point of view. Five out of nine ; loyalty of Americans to their country. In ‘the 4 % 
chapters discuss some form or aspect of situ- i course of his analysis, Professor Curti deals 
ations in the usual terminology. Forming the incidentally with various matters which are of 
a Situation {Chapter V), for example, isa matter — additional interest to sociologists. He presents — : 
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“BOOK REVIEWS 
mi This popular, unannotated discussion | 


cusses briefly the patriotism of racial minorities; cs the area, the racial composition of its popula- — 
4 and he surveys various means which tend to c tion and the history of native migrations and 
- strengthen national loyalty. The author’s selec- contact with Europeans. The ensuing description - 
~ tion of source material is likely to puzzle the of the culture of the islanders, though cursory, 
- sociological reader. “The main source for this” _ follows the broad outlines of accepted ethno- — 
study has been a body of material hitherto little” ok classification. The original contribution | 
exploited: the occasional se: sermon, the of the lecture lies in its concluding section deal-— 
of July oration, and the academic address. ” How _ ing with the aims and problems of colonial ad-— 
genuine an expression, how sensitive a measure _ ministration. Dr. Kennedy points out that the 
4 of national loyalty as a social reality is a gradua- - breakdown of native culture and the pressure on 
tion speech, a patriotic sermon, an oration before the native to assimilate Western ways raises the 
‘4 an honor society, a Fourth of July address? pertinent | local semen “ education for what?” 
‘Science For Democracy. Edited with an Intro- The Weapon, ‘Site and World 
duction by JEROME NATHANSON, pp. By BERNARD Bropre, editor; Arnold 


York: King’s Crown Press. $2.50. 


~The book reports the third annual Conference | by Frederick 5. es Pub 
_ (May 1945) on The Scientific Spirit and Demo-— A ale Institute of International Studies Pu co 
cratic Faith. Papers were read and discussions a ication. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. a 
cal and the social sciences. In the words of the is book, which is written in non-technical _ 
7 editor, the purpose of the Conference was to Fe is ‘a comprehensive consideration | of, x 
make ‘an attempt to grapple with the problem atomic power and its relation to world ‘politics. an 
y ; of making the scientific habit of mind an integral The various plans which have been — for 
art of the democratic process.” ” While the Con- — the prevention of atomic war are critically ex- — 
é feanelih was held some $c before Hiroshima, i. amined. The authors agree that the best basis for 
. oo the point was made at the meeting that science hope that such a war may be prevented in our 
a is becoming increasingly “the crucial key to present world of conflicting values lies in the 4 
ower.” The statement was also made that of retaliation. And they find little of realism in 
Sen over science is to ‘o usually unrecog- _ this hope. “The more essential condition of peace — 
nized extent in the hands of private business.” in an atom- splitting age, as before, is underlying 
? 
One of two symposiums was devoted to the ques- 
oa not agree as to the answer. In closing, the chair- : ereign states but individual attitudes which must 
‘man of this session remarked upon the need for ‘undergo: transformation.” 
further education. It was his opinion that col- 
and universities should not engage in re- the People. 
‘search for private concerns. The second sym- py a 
posium dealt with the topic, The Role of Science 
the Determination of Democratic Policy. One The ‘author, a a Fellow ‘the Guggenheim 
“of the speakers ‘Passion, » pecjudice, romano, Z Bory 
partisanship, unreason still sway men . pre- to defend the interesting thesis tha at coun- 
as if ‘Scientific had never had he try will be most pacific in foreign relations which 
The Islands and Peoples of the South Seas Britain, and the United States. ‘As regards 
: and Their Cultures. By RAYMOND KENNEDY. . Russia, he concludes that, “Ww hat we can de to 
A Jayne Memorial Lecture (University Ex- — our lasting benefit as well as that of the Rus- 
_ tension Society) delivered at the American — sians is to recognize that so long as the prob- 
Society, March 1944. Phila- lems. of defense and the fears of insecurity 


delphia, 1945. pp. 88 (paper bound; upon exposed land it will 


and 18 illustrations). 3 


“4 
Wolfers, Percy E. Corbett, William T. R. Fox. = 
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134 \MERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
Again with ‘such material the need for 
7 3 valuable historical information. The book, for . data for sociological research becomes evident. — 
the most part, is quite readable, with occasion- — Tt may be hoped that in the U.S. a 
ally an especially good sentence, as when in the question of religion will be included in :. 
reference to a certain Tsar’s conscience, the i 1950 census as it has been included in Canadian 
author remarks, “He worried about it constantly censuses for sometime. = 


4 and did little, as most of us do with ourcon- 
sciences.” There is no bibliography. + Inter-American Affairs 1945, An Annual Survey 
No. 5. ARTHUR P. WHITAKER (ed.). Columbia 


rid Signs, and By CHARLES University Press, 1946. 328 pp. $3.75 (Cloth). 


Morrrs. _New York: Prentice- Hall Inc. Sociologists will find three chapters of this 


ma 46 vii + 6 $ survey particularly pertinent to their ‘interests. 
Pp. 3 _ A new contributor, William Ebenstein, presents 


& chapter, “Political and Social Thought in Latin 

America,” full of sweeping but stimulating dis- a 

cussion of the influence both of the Catholic — 

_ Church and Communism. “Labor and Social 

_ Welfare,” by Otis Mullikan and Sarah Roberts, 
gives a résumé of conferences and social legis- 


essor 


is of semiotics which is simple rigorous. 

He avoids current terminological confusions by 

a continuous checking back to the behavior — 

Ls 7 situation in which signs appear. His own termi- — 

nology is systematically separated from and yet 


lation ‘somewhat along the lines of the reports 
shown to clarify the issues raised by the various iS 
of other semioticians the Internationa! Labor Review. W. Rex 


sociologists there are useful discussions excellent account of the numerous de- 
_velopments in the programs for stimulating and 
ie, : language as an animal or a strictly human 


George H. Mead’s theory of the significant facilitating cultural interchange in the 
‘symbol, social roles and the self; the role of im. Chapters on the economic, political an i 


an affairs 
signs in thinking; culture as a sign configuration; _ diplomatic phases of inter- 


and the social pathology of signs. The work this n volume. 


as a whole is an example of closely reasoned, _ 


¢ritical yet good-humored exposition which soci- _istrants During Wartime: An . of Re- 
6 _ ological theorists might do well to emulate. — ei ports for the Continental United States and 
Lip 
American Je Jewish Yearbook 5707 (1946-47) Medical Statistics Bulletin: No. 3 Prepared 
Vol. 48. Jewish Pub. Society of America: by Major C. H. Greve, V. H. McGill and 
1946. xii + 691 pp. Colonel L. G. Rowntree. National 
one This is a valuable handy reference g guide to es _ Selective Service System; ti od 
material, containing as it does, a listing D.C. November 1, 1944. 
oi by states, of the directory of Jewish Welfare ——_ report deals with the “results ‘of the 
cils, and affiliated agencies. Some of the special represented in a 20 per cent sample of the tota 
“3 articles are also of interest and value such as It analyzes rejection rates, causes for rejection 
the article on the Jewish Population of rie the incidence of al] recorded defects, and State 


_ by Louis Rosenberg. Data presented under the and regional variations in rejection. An appen- — a 


ly 70 pages of tabular 
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